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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


A few weeks ago I visited a well-administered law library which, if measured 
by traditional standards of budget, staff, and collection, would be termed 
small.” Yet such a characterization is incomplete, since it does not reflect, 
within the limitations of that library’s framework, the quality of its holdings, 
its pattern and technique of organization, or its program of services. ‘Too often 
the accepted concepts of basic law library requirements reflect only standards 

if quantitative accretion and grudgingly proffered, minimal services. 

Similarly, it is inaccurate to describe a library as being “large,” for such 
identifications fails qualitatively to identify the institution. The richness of its 
resources, its stature as a first-rate research organization, and its service offer- 
ings, to note only a few areas of program development, remain unrecognized by 
juantitative characterization. 
~ It is particularly regrettable that such substantive distinctions are not drawn 
by accrediting organizations. In recent years, modest progress has been achieved 
inthe form of recognition by groups, such as the Association of American Law 
Schools, of the need for use of qualitative bases in formulating accrediting 
standards. Admittedly, however, any qualitative criteria presently reflected in 
accrediting standards fall far short of the objectives of the AALL. 

It should be recognized that procedures of inspecting law school libraries 
re carried out by men unqualified in library matters, in accordance with mini- 
mal requirements; therefore, the inspection process contributes little to the 
improvement of library programs beyond the most modest requisites. 

Although I ought not prop my presidential ladder against “a horn of the 
noon,” I would like to focus attention on the basic deficiencies of law library 
categorization and inspection and to offer needed reforms. Is it unrealistic to 
suggest that the development and implementation of a program of surveying 
and rating our bar, government, and law school libraries qualitatively is within 
the realm of possibility? I think not. 

A plan for the qualitative measurement of law libraries which tests institu- 
tions in accordance with crystallized standards of excellence, reflecting size, 
i e clientele, resources, services, and staff, should be devised. How nearly 

v libraries approached the fulfillment of their potentiality could be ascer- 
eed with some accuracy and rated with greater precision. 

I recommend that we re-evaluate our standards of excellence and give real 
meaning to the direction of America’s prime instrumentalities of the law—our 
law libraries. 

ErvIN H. PoLLack 


Proceedings of the Fifty-First Annual Meeting 
of the 


American Association of Law Libraries 


HELD 


AT 


Washington, D.C., June 30—July 4, 1958 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, June 30 


The opening session of the Fifty- 
First Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, held at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., convened at 9:30 o’clock with 
Miss Helen Hargrave, President of the 
Association, presiding. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: It is my privi- 
lege to call to order the Fifty-First An- 
nual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, and I give 
you welcome. We will have the official 
greetings this noon, but I want to tell 
you of my pleasure at having you here 
in Washington and also how fortu- 
nate we are to have the Washington 
Chapter as our host. 

The first 
morning is to hear the reports of the 


order of business this 


officers and of the committees. Al- 
though the President’s report comes 
first, most of what we have done this 
year and what I have to tell you has 
been put into my annual report. Other 
information was in the Newsletters I 
sent out. 

There were two things discussed at 


yesterday’s Executive Board meeting 


which will be of interest to you. | 
thought you would like to know that 
we have decided to meet in San Fran- 
cisco in 1961 and that we have been 
extended a very cordial invitation to 
go to Boston in 1962. The other mat. 
ter of interest is the work being ac 
complished on the fifty-year index to 
the Law Library Journal. The index: 
ing is being done by Mr. Francis Wa- 
ters under the Committee Chairman. 
Plans are formulated for the printing 
and binding of this work which will 
be ready for distribution early in 1959. 
The price is tentatively set at $16.00. 
Prepublication announcements _ will 
be sent to you. 

There is one other important proj- 
ect about which I think I should speak 
this morning. It is the work advanc- 
ing under the Ford Foundation grant; 
expressly, the study that is being made 
of the practicability of creating an in- 
dex to foreign legal periodicals. This 
study is under the direction of Mr. 
William Stern and the Coordinator, 
Mr. Kurt Schwerin. A_ tremendous 
amount of work has already been ac 
complished as will be revealed when 
the full report is given by these two 
gentlemen on Thursday morning. 
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Before I go on to anything else, I 
ant to thank the Executive Board; 
Miss Coonan who planned the pro- 
sam; Miss Finley and her staff who 
ade the arrangements for this meet- 
ng; and the committee chairmen and 
embers who have done so much work 
luring the year. 

You will notice among the material 
given you, a sheet containing recom- 
nended changes in the By-Laws. After 
the Secretary’s report, Miss Fenneberg 
‘ill read these amendments and, in 
mformance with the By-Laws, we 
will vote upon them at the Thursday 
eeting. Miss Fenneberg, do you wish 
i make additions to 


your report 


included in the mimeo- 


gaphed annual reports we distributed 


which was 
ome time ago? 

SECRETARY Doris R. FENNEBERG: It 
snot exactly a report. I would just 
ike to ask the cooperation of all li- 
rarians who have a staff to lighten, in 
ome measure, the work of the Treas- 
rer and the Secretary by notifying us 

staff changes. It is amazing how 
any law librarians forget to tell us 
then their staff members leave and 
new ones come on. Sometimes we have 
memberships classified as active or in- 
vidual memberships, but actually 
the fee is paid by an institution. 
Often when an institutionally desig- 
nated librarian leaves we are unaware 
lit. Perhaps a new person enters the 
ene and the membership should be 
transferred from the individual who 
has left to the new librarian. But these 
things are so long in being reported to 
is that our records become very con- 
ised. I know we lose many Journals 
decause we aren’t notified of changes. 
You will considerably lighten the du- 
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ties of your Treasurer and your Secre- 
tary if you report such changes. 

I think it would be helpful if, when 
you report a substitute, you tell us 
where the person has located. In other 
words, if somebody leaves you to go to 
another library, it would aid us if you 
would give the news to the Journal 
and the membership section. 

Under the 
ship plan, which requires the mini- 
mum dues of $16, you are entitled to 
have two persons designated for active 


institutional member- 


membership. As I stated in my an- 
nual report, I think too many are la- 
boring under the impression that they 
both have to be professional workers. 
Actually, under the By-Laws, anyone 
is eligible for active membership who 
is officially connected with a law li- 
brary. It might be your Dean or it 
might be a student who is working 
as a full-time assistant. At present, 
according to our records, we could 
have 63 more people actively engaged 
in the work of the Association. I think 
those paid-up subscriptions should be 
filled. 

Librarians who have students who 
are working as full-time assistants 
might encourage them to go into law 
library work if they enrolled them in 
Also, I think it 
would be a good idea for libraries 
where the librarians are paying their 
own dues to try to get their institu- 
tions to take out a membership. Let's 


this organization. 


increase membership. It has gone up 
this year. 

The proposed changes in the By- 
Laws concerning our more than eight 
hundred active members are to clear 
up some confusions that have arisen. 


The terms “active member” and “in- 
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stitutional member’ have led some 
people to believe the latter is not an 
active member even though the By- 
Laws stipulate that a designa.ed mem- 
ber has all the privileges of active 
membership. So, the proposed amend- 
ments in the definition of members 
are to clarify this situation. 

In Article I, Section 1, a, instead of 
saying “active members” we propose 
to say “active individual members.” 
“Any person officially connected with 
a law library, state library, or with a 
general library having a_ separately 
maintained law section, may become 
an active individual member upon 
payment of annual dues.” 

Regarding Section 1, c, concerning 
associate members, under the present 
By-Laws all associate members must 
be approved by the Executive Board. 
If regular members of our organiza- 
tion who have been active in its affairs 
temporarily leave law work, I think 
they are entitled to become associate 
members without the necessity of sub- 
mitting it to the Board. So, the pro- 
posal is to add a sentence to the defini- 
“associate members” which 
will read: “Former active individual 
members, or members who have been 


tion of 


designated under an_ institutional 
membership, may become associate 
members without action by the Exec- 
utive Board.” 

The second section of Article I deals 
with dues, rights and privileges. Here 
too, there is a tendency toward con- 
fusion because it says the right to hold 


an office is restricted to active mem- 
bers, and in view of the fact that we 
have a definition of active members 
which does not include institutional 
members, there have been questions 
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about this. So, the change is to insert 
a few words. “The right to hold an of. 
fice shall be restricted to active indi- 
vidual members and to designated 
members under an institutional mem. 
bership. Rights of voting shall be re. 
stricted to active individual members, 
members designated under an insti- 
tutional membership and life men- 
bers .. .”” The balance of the section 
remains unaltered. 

Another change concerns raising the 
dues for active individual members 
and institutional designated members 
to $10 a year and adds that no library 
shall be required to pay dues in excess 
of $100 per year. Formerly the assess 
ment was $8 and $80 a year. Dues of 
associate members who are engaged 
in publication and related activities 
shall be $30. Annual dues of other as 
sociate members shall be $10 instead 
of $8. 

A new section not previously con- 
tained in the By-Laws is proposed to 
cover two or three instances that have 
arisen this past year. Section 5 will 
state: “An individual who has paid 
his membership fees and is then des 
ignated an institutional member, shall 
have refunded the fees paid as an in- 
dividual, provided that such refund 
shall be on a rate basis, a 25% refund 
being given for each quarter of the fis 
cal year still remaining.” 

We have had several instances where 
active members have gone into a law 
library which holds an institutional 
membership. Under this plan, indi- 
viduals are entitled to a full refund of 
the individual fee if requests are re- 
ceived within the first quarter of the 
fiscal year. Of course, the longer they 
wait to notify us, the less the rebate be- 
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cause meanwhile the Law Library 
Journal has been going out to them. 

The proposal on chapters is simply 
to amend the By-Laws in connection 
with refund to correspond to the new 
dues if they are adopted. “Of the dues 
collected from active members of the 
Association who are also members of 
a chapter, the chapter shall receive 
$1.00 and the Association shall receive 
$9.00.” 

Madam President, I am wondering 
if, in all fairness, a refund should be 
made for associate members. As it 
reads now, rebates are to be made to 
active members only. Could I, at this 
time, that the amendment 
when finally submitted to the voters 
include refunds for active and asso- 
ciate members of the Association? 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Yes, you may 


propose 


do that. 

SECRETARY FENNEBERG: Thank you, 
Madam President. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: The next re- 
port will be given by the Treasurer of 
the Association, Miss Hancock. 

TREASURER Betry HANCOCK: I can’t 
add too much to what is in the printed 
report, but I would like to summarize 
by saying that what appears to be an 
unfavorable comparison between this 
year’s and last year’s figures can be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that no 
convention expenses were paid in the 
last previous year. However, more 
than $3,600 for the Colorado Springs 
meeting was paid in the fiscal year 
which started June 1, 1957. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: The first com- 
mittee report we are to hear will be 
given by Mr. Piacenza, Chairman of 
the Committee on Exchange of Dupli- 
cates. 


$11 


Mr. Louis PIACENZA: I move that 
the Committee report be accepted as 
submitted. There is one change. We 
have a new member since the report 
was filed, the Dade County Law Li- 
brary of Miami, Florida. Aside from 
that the content is the same. I move 
that the report be accepted as filed. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: We accept 
the committee report and file it. Mr. 
Schwerin of the Committee on For- 
eign Law. 

Mr. Kurt SCHWERIN: The Commit- 
tee held a full meeting last night 
which dealt primarily with the Ford 
Foundation project. In view of the 
fact that Mr. Stern and I are going to 
report on this project on Thursday, I 
am not doing so at this time. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: A full report 
of the Law Library Journal Commit- 
tee will be made on Thursday morn- 
ing. Miss Iris Wildman, Chairman of 
the Committee on List of Law Li- 
braries has filed her report and she 
has nothing to add. We are grateful to 
her for publishing a very fine directory 
for us. 

We will next have the report of the 
Committee on Memorials from Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Mr. Harrison MACDONALD: Since 
the 1958 meeting, the death of seven 
of our friends has been communicated 
to the Committee on Memorials. 
Without regard to chronological or- 
der they are: 

Mulford Winsor, formerly Director 
of the Department of Library and 
Archives, Phoenix, Arizona; Imri Mc- 
Cloud of the Statute Law Book Com- 
pany, Washington, D.C.; Lydia L. 
Kirschner, former Librarian of the 
Worcester County Law Library, 
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Worcester, Massachusetts; Mrs. Grace 
Laws, reported as a former librarian 
of a District Court Judges’ Library; 
Sumner York Wheeler, a long-time Li- 
brarian of the Essex County Law Li- 
Helen 
the 
Field Building in Chicago; and Ro- 
bert M. Brown, General Manager of 


brary, Salem, Massachusetts; 


Ross Britton, Law Librarian of 


the Carswell Company, Toronto, On- 


tario, Canada, for many years a 
staunch friend of the Association. 

Memorials for the latter three were 
duly prepared and appeared in the 
November, February and May issues 
of the Law Library Journal. Will the 
members please rise for a moment of 
silent tribute. 

(The audience observed a moment 
of silent tribute to the memory of the 
deceased members.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Now we will 
hear from Mrs. Gallagher of the Com- 
mittee on Placement. 

(Mrs. Gallagher's comments were in 
the form of an announcement regard- 
ing a list of openings posted on the 
bulletin board located near the regis- 
tration desk.) 


Mr. Adolft 
Sprudzs, who initiated the new posi- 


PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: 
tion of press representative for us this 
year, could not be at the meeting. | 
wish to commend him, however, for 
the work he has done. He has written 
several announcements and short ar- 
ticles which were sent to bar journals 
and other publications. If any of you 
know of news which might be of in- 
terest to our colleagues or to the law- 
yers of the country, please send that 
information to Mr. Sprudzs at the 
School of Law Library, Northwestern 
University. 
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The next committee listed is th: 
Scholarship Committee. The Chair 
man’s report will be given tomorroy 
at lunchtime. 

Our representatives will be called 
upon now. Mr. Roalfe is our membe 
on the American Library Associatio; 
Council. Mr. Roalfe. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. ROALFE: Madam 
Chairman, the representative to the 
American Library Association is al: 
ways faced with an extremely difficult 
problem. Any of you who follow that 
Association’s activities know how far 
flung they are. As I indicated in m 
report this year, it is difficult to selec 
out of such a broad pattern of opera. 
tions, in which we have only a pe 
ripheral interest, any thing that can 
be related with particular application. 
Therefore, what I have to say is brief 

There is just one thing I would like 
to extract from what I have alread 
reported, and that is that I do believe 
representation in the ALA Council i 
necessary for us even though we are 3 
nonvoting member. I think it is ver 
important for us to keep our contac 
with this Association. It is also impor 
tant to remember that the current con- 
tinuing relationship of this Associa 
tion with the ALA is increased by the 
various committees on which 
members serve, either as ALA men: 


your 


bers or members of this Association. | 
move that the report as submitted be 
received and filed. 

(The report was accepted and filed. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Now may we 
hear from Mr. Schwerin who is on the 
Joint Committee on Government Pub- 
lications? 

Mr. Kurt SCHWERIN: I recom: 
mended in my report that the Joint 
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Committee expand the scope of its ac- 
ivities. Since it was filed, I have heard 
fom Benjamin E. Powell of Duke 
University who is the Chairman of the 
Committee. There may be an expan- 
jon of activity which would have to 
be discussed. I will keep in touch with 
nv successor on this score. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: The next re- 
port will be by Mr. Ellinger who is 
ur Reporter on the Descriptive Rules 
fr Law Cataloging. 

Mr. WERNER B. ELLINGER: You will 
ind my report on pages 20 and 21 of 
the mimeographed annual reports. I 
m sure you are familiar with the fas- 
inating statements contained therein. 
Since it included a recommendation, 
aamely, in effect to continue our work 
n its present function, please let me 
ead the last paragraph which con- 
tains that recommendation. “One of 
the Reporter’s assignments is to for- 
mulate rules for law cataloging in ac- 
ordance with the Miami Beach reso- 
ution. He has thus far abstained from 
loing so and proposes to wait further 
intil such time as it can be seen 
vhether the revised ALA code meets 
ur proposals or can be reconciled 
with our cataloging needs. In view of 
the fact that the draft as submitted is 
incomplete as far as law materials are 
oncerned, and that the implications 
f the proposals thus far advanced in 
it cannot be judged on the basis of 
what has been submitted, and in view 
of the additional fact that the princi- 
ples underlying the draft are still un- 
der discussion in the ALA the out- 
come of which is uncertain, the Re- 
porter on the Descriptive Rules for 
Law Cataloging recommends that the 
\ssociation not take any action on the 
Lubetzky proposals at the present 
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time, and that the Reporter be au- 
thorized to refer questions arising in 
connection with the relationship of 
the ALA code revision to the AALL 
proposals to the Committee on Cata- 
loging and Classification for discus- 
sion at the proper time.” 

Madam 
that this report be adopted. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Mr. Ellinger 
has made a motion that his report be 


Chairman, I recommend 


adopted by the Association since there 
are certain recommendations in the 
last paragraph requesting that the Re- 
porter be authorized to refer ques- 
tions arising in connection with rela- 
tionship of the ALA code revision to 
the AALL proposals to the Commit- 
tee on Cataloging and Classification 
for discussion at the proper time. I 
need a second on that. 

(The motion, as presented, was sec- 
onded and passed.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Our next rep- 
resentative is Mr. Marke of the Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations 
Joint Committee on Education for Li- 
brarianship. 

Mr. Jurius J. Madam 
Chairman, I have little to add to my 
text as printed on pages 21 and 22 of 


MARKE: 


the advance reports. I would like to 
state this for the record, however: the 
work of this Committee is very inter- 
esting and very important to the li- 
brary profession. I, therefore, suggest 
and recommend that the representa- 
tive of our organization on the Com- 
mittee be continued and that my re- 
port be filed as accepted. 

PRESIDENT HaArGRAVE: Mr. Marke 
has made a specific recommendation 
in the form of a motion that our rep- 
resentative to the Council of National 
Library Associations Joint Committee 
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on Education for Librarianship be 
continued. I would like to hear a sec- 
ond on that. 

(The motion, as made, was sec- 
onded and passed.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Miss Dorothy 
V. Allport is our representative on the 
Council of Cultural and Scientific Re- 
sources. She notified me that she knew 
of no meeting held this year. Mr. 
Howard Klemme is our representative 
on the Council of National Library 
Associations United States Book Ex- 
change. As he was unable to attend 
the organization’s annual meeting, 
Mrs. Ruth D. Burton very kindly took 
over his duties and filed an excellent 
report. 

We will now hear from Mr. Breuer 
of the Council of National Library As- 
sociations Joint Committee on the In- 
dexing of State Laws. 

Mr. Ernest H. Breuer: First I 
want to thank Margaret Coonan and 
Kurt Schwerin for opening the files 
to me so I could determine the pres- 
ent status of the State Law Index. The 
other comment I have, in addition to 
my report, is that unless something is 
done, the State Law Index is as dead 
as the proverbial door nail. 

In all fairness to the American Bar 
Association, whom I first accused of 
inaction, I must announce that John 
Leary informs me the American Bar 
Foundation has appointed a commit- 
tee to supervise the Foundation pro}- 
ect, “A Survey of State Statutory 
Laws.” Mr. Leary feels certain this 
committee will consider the interests 
of those who would like to see the 
Index resumed and recommends the 
appointment of a member of the 
AALL to this committee. 

I, therefore, move my report be ac- 
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cepted as filed, and request that th 
Association or the Executive Boar 
take such action as indicated. 

(The motion, as made, was s 
onded and passed.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Mr. Jaco} 
stein of the American Standards 4 
sociation Z39 Subcommittee on |; 
dexing is next. 

Mr. J. Myron JACossTEIN: Our r 
port was printed in the May 15 issu 
of the Library Journal. It has not 
been finally accepted by the Counc 
of the National Library Association 
This should take place sometime thi 
year. I would recommend that ow 
representation continue until nex 
year, at which time I think our Ass 
ciation can take some action for in 
plementing recommendations. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: The prograt 
is now open to new business. It mz 
be that some of you have addition2 
matters to bring to our attention. Ew 
dently not. In that event, luncheo 
will begin at one o'clock. 

Whereupon the First General Se 
sion recessed at eleven o'clock. 


MONDAY LUNCHEON SESSION 


The Monday luncheon was held tr 
the Continental Room of the Sher 
ton-Park Hotel. Mr. Dillard Gardne 
gave the invocation. Following tit 
luncheon President Hargrave intro 
duced the speaker, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert B. Anderson. 


REMARKS 
OF THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASUR! 


I should like to read, if I may, 4 
message that was sent to my office 3 
few minutes before coming here: 
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Please give my greetings to the 
members and the guests of the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries assembled in their annual 
convention. This Association, rep- 
resenting the great community of 
law, performs a splendid service 
in helping to preserve and extend 
the principles upon which our 
Government is based. To be an 
effective bulwark of freedom the 
traditions and the knowledge of 
the law must be widely known 
and respected. It is a pleasure to 
send wishes for a most successful 
meeting of the American Associa- 


tion of Law Libraries. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
Thoreau has said that each genera- 


“the meeting of two 
I know 


tion stands at 


eternities, past and future.” 
that you in this audience are particu- 
larly aware of the significance of this 
fact. Every day you are dealing with 
the records which sum up almost every 
phase of our richly varied national ex- 
perience. Every day many of you are 
in contact with the young men and 
women who will soon be making their 
own contributions to the stream of 
actions, decisions and judgments ul- 
timately reflected in written law. 
Probably there is no other profes- 
sion in which the members have such 
a keen awareness that no book or rec- 
ord is an end in itself. Books serve no 
they are used by 
people, to make the past useful to the 
The 


schools, 


purpose unless 


present. fine traditions of our 


law served by our many 
splendid law libraries, emphasize the 
fact that we must steep ourselves in 


the past in order to make our fullest 
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contribution to the present. Experi- 
ences, when recorded, do not wear 
out. They give content and meaning 
to man’s unceasing efforts to promote 
human betterment, to reduce want 
and suffering and repression, and to 
extend the area of human freedom. 
And let us make no mistake about 
it—no dictatorship however ruthless 
can ever stamp out the longing for 
freedom. This has been demonstrated 
over and over again—in our own gen- 
eration and as far back as the written 
records carry us. The ascent through 
history of belief in the essential rights 
of human beings—slow though it has 
been at times—has been marked by 
greater sustained power than any other 





aspect of man’s progress. Plato, 2000 
or more years ago, gave the world 
some of its loftiest ethical concepts. 
The Christian religion introduced a 
new concept of the worth of the in- 
dividual, and the Christian church 
kept alive for many centuries the idea 
of human freedom and dignity. But 
man had to struggle back through 
serfdom, feudalism, autocracy, and the 
entrenched wealth and 
privilege before the next great re- 


powers of 


surgence of a notion of the essential 
worth of the individual occurred. 
Democracy, with the power of a na- 
tion’s laws behind it, was not born 
until the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

This is the great tradition in which 
the founders of our nation partici- 
pated. Modern physicists tell us that 
each thing (a star, a molecule, a quan- 
tum of energy) is actually a focal point 
which “its streams 
throughout the utmost re- 
But for 


from influence 
many . 


cesses of space and time.” 
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thousands of years men have recog- 
nized that great ideas such as the con- 
cept of human freedom have a con- 
tinuing existence—one which may 
change in outward form, but never 
in essence as the embodiment of man’s 
highest aspirations. 

What kind of world are we living 
in now? What contributions are we in 
this generation making to the advance 
of human freedom? 
that we are 
moving backward. The tragic events 
which occurred in Hungary 


Sometimes it seems 
have 
seem more appropriate to the Dark 
Ages than to our own times. Yet we 
that 
have so many of the world’s people 


must remember never before 
had even enough hope or knowledge 
of freedom to strive for its fulfillment. 
This is a time of great international 
tension—but it is also a time of un- 
paralled inventiveness and achieve- 
ment. We stand upon the threshold of 
making things that seem to be part of 
a fabric of a dream. Only a little more 
than a century and a half ago, when 
our nation was just beginning its in- 
dependent history, all the energy to 
move things or to accomplish physical 
labor came from the muscles of men 
or of animals, from the mind, or from 
flowing water. Now it is actually pos- 
sible for the first time in the history of 
man to believe that sources of energy 
are available which can in time re- 
place most human toil and free man 
everywhere for the fullest develop- 
ment of his creative powers. 

We must recognize and deal with 
the tensions of our time. But this 
should not keep us from realizing also 
that we live in an age in which new 
and hitherto almost unimaginable op- 
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portunities for furthering human bet. 
terment are opening up before us. 

There are between two and thre 
billion people in the world today, rep. 
resenting a multitude of different lan. 
guages, different customs, difterent re. 
ligious beliefs. They have inherited 
different traditions and are influenced 
by the course of their own history. 
They are emerging from many dif 
ferent stages of economic develop. 
ment. We think of the wheel as being 
one of the earliest inventions basic to 
civilization. It was invented so long 
ago that no one can be sure of the date 
or even of the location. Yet we are 
told that a tribal group living in the 
hills of Nepal never saw a wheel until 
an airplane landed recently with sup- 
plies for an American construction 
project. These people have skipped 
five thousand or more years of tech. 
nology—to stand side by side with us 
in the jet age. 

There are few inhabited areas ex: 
isting in true isolation today. There 
are no longer any peoples—soon per 
haps there will no longer be any 
smaller units or tribal groups—who 
have remained so remote or so re 
pressed as to lack even the aspiration 
for freedom. Surely even the people 
of the Soviet Union cannot be ex 
cluded indefinitely from these aspire 
tions. In the recent words of Prime 
Minister Macmillan: 


As the revolution sinks further and 
further into the background, as_ the 
period of mass murder and torture and 
revolutionary methods becomes more and 
more remote, as the standard of the 
people rises, surely these very intelligent 
people will not be content forever with 
what is called the materialist doctrine. 
Sooner or later, however strong or © 
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ercive the central government, these men 
and women will begin to ask themselves 
the questions that man has always posed 
since first he came into the world. 


This is the challenge of our own 
generation—the challenge which must 
be taken up by the young people in 
your reading rooms, by the scientists 
and educators and all others who are 
just taking their places in that most 
challenging and stimulating of all en- 
vironments, the American economy. 

The satellites circling the globe 
have dramatized the new unity our 
world brought about by the air age. 
But the political independence won in 
the last fifteen years by seven hundred 
million people in twenty countries 
calls for an even more profound re- 
orientation in our thinking. As Secre- 
tary Dulles has pointed out, stability 
isnot achieved and a new order com- 
fortably established merely by the 
grant of political independence. This 
is but the beginning. The preserva- 
tion of political independence re- 
quires a people who are able to exer- 
cise self-restraint in carrying on demo- 
cratic processes, and who are educated 
suficiently to discriminate and_ to 
make wise choices at the ballot boxes. 
Without these qualities and without 
the encouragement and understand- 
ing of the elder democratic nations, 
political independence may mean but 
a brief transition from benevolent co- 
lonialism to ruthless dictatorship. 

The great issue of our times are not 
simple. They are incredibly complex 
—but they must be understood well 
enough to be acted upon intelligently 
by large numbers of people, in our 
country, and elsewhere. 

Here at home, for example, we need 
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to keep constantly in mind the neces- 
sity of maintaining sound and sus- 
tained growth in our American econ- 
This is the first essential for 
peace—because it is the first essential 
for a sustained defense position on 
both military and economic fronts. 
What does a strong American econ- 
omy depend on? How can we best pro- 


omy. 


tect its powers for growth? These are 
questions which need to be weighed 
by every thoughtful citizen as the 
basis for informed judgment and 
action. 

On a map of the world, the area 
covered by the United States is not 
overwhelmingly large. In terms of 
world population also, the United 
States is considerably outdistanced by 
several other countries. But our econ- 
omy is the most productive in the 
world. It is an economy that last year 
turned out more than $430 billion 
gross national product. 

This accomplishment results pri- 
marily from one overwhelmingly im- 
portant feature of the American econ- 
omy—the freedom of both producers 
and consumers to make their own 
decisions. Here in our country not the 
State, but independently acting in- 
dividuals make the crucial decisions 
on markets, on new products, on pur- 
chases, on spending versus saving, on 
what the course of the economy may 
be in the future. It is these decisions— 
the millions of them which are made 
every day—which determine whether 
the wheels of our economy will turn 
at a faster or a slower rate. It has been 
said that in America decisions made 
around the board room table or in the 
those made 


Congress depend on 


around the dining room table. Every 
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American family, every businessman 
and every worker, has a part in de- 
ciding what the future of America 
shall be. 

While the Government can be help- 
ful in providing an economic climate 
encouraging to competitive enterprise, 
we must nevertheless recognize that 
Government action necessarily plays 
a secondary role in our kind of eco- 
nomic system. We must understand 
that there necessarily will be some 
fluctuations in economic activity from 
time to time. Despite heavy Govern- 
ment spending, the Federal Govern- 
ment only accounts for one-eighth of 
the total spending for goods and serv- 
ices in the country; the rest is deter- 
mined by private enterprise and de- 
cision. 

These facts underscore in the strong- 
est possible way the responsibility rest- 
ing on individual citizens in our type 
of free enterprise economy. While each 
segment of the economy seeks to bene- 
fit through profit and wages, there 
must be a general acceptance of the 
belief that despite self-interest the op- 
erations of all groups in our economy 
must be conducted in the interest of 
the public good. If we are to have an 
economic system that is to succeed, 
the American people must accept eco- 
nomic as well as political duties, eco- 
nomic as well as political responsibili- 
ties. As our economy has become 
more complex, new laws and regula- 
tions have become necessary in order 
to safeguard the environment in which 
free enterprise can flourish. But the 
economic control relinquished by the 
individual has not passed automati- 
cally to “The Government.” It is fi- 
nally in the hands of people. What is 
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required in the complex world in 
which we live is new thinking, hari 
and inquiring; new questioning, not 
about the variation of an existing pat. 
tern but about the possibility of star. 
ing new; intellectual curiosity of the 
highest order. 

Here is perhaps the foremost task of 
the educated citizen in a free society— 
first to disentangle the issues and see 
them in their true perspective; and 
second, to apply the knowledge and 
discriminative judgment based on ou 
past knowledge and experience to the 
complex problems which surround us 

Today, our vision must be broad 
enough to encompass both the world. 
wide tensions under which we must 
live, and the significance of the nev 
promise which is unfolding before the 
eyes of this generation. I envy all of 
you here your continuing day-to-day 
opportunities to help our young 
people, and indeed all inquiring citi 
zens, to equip themselves to perform 
these important responsibilities. 

After the Secretary’s speech, Pres 
dent Hargrave presented the distin 
guished guests: Mr. L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, Librarian of Congress and Mrs. 
Mumford, Mr. Laurence H. Axman, 
President of the Federal Bar Associt- 
tion, Mr. Justin L. Edgerton, Presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Ba 
Association, Mr. Ross Kitt and Mr. 
James Kelley, the representatives of 
the Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Company, Mr. and Mrs. Dillard Gardi- 
ner, Mrs. Miles O. Price, Mr. Werner 
B. Ellinger and Mr. Ervin H. Pollack. 

Following the introduction of dis 
tinguished guests, there was a greet: 
ing from Miss Lucille Morsch, Prest- 
dent of the American Library Ass 
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ciation, an address of welcome by Miss 
Helen Newman and a response by 
Miles O. Price. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, July 1 


The Second General Session con- 
sisted of two panel discussions, held 
concurrently. “Planning Law Library 
Buildings” convened at 9:30 a.m, with 
President-elect Ervin H. Pollack pre- 
siding. “Bibliographic Organization in 


convened at the same 
hour, President Helen Hargrave pre- 


Law Libraries’ 


siding. 


PLANNING LAW LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS—A PANEL 


PoLtLtack: The 
meeting will please come to order. 
Good morning. 

Since the end of World War II, we 
have seen a resurgence in the con- 
struction of new or expanded physical 
plants for law libraries. Those of us 
who are associated with law school li- 


PRESIDENT-ELECT 


braries are especially aware of this de- 
velopment. In fact, within recent years 
the Association of American Law 
Schools created a new committee on 
law building planning to assist law 
schools in projecting plans for new 
physical facilities and to pass along 
library building ideas as well as archi- 
tectural drawings of the newer law 
school establishments. But this de- 
velopment has not been restricted to a 
type of library or to a locale. The pro- 
gram has encompassed diverse _li- 
braries in all sections of the country. 

Actually, this activity has stimu- 
lated much thought on the physical 
organization and planning of law 
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libraries. It follows, therefore, that 
these ideas should be assimilated and 
recorded for the use of others who 
presently, or in the future, have need 
for such information. 

This section on planning law li- 
brary buildings was to have been 
chaired by Mr. Forrest Drummond, 
the Librarian of the Los Angeles 
County Law Library. Regretfully an 
accident of a few days ago prevents 
Mr. Drummond from being with us 
this morning. However, Mr. William 
B. Stern of the same institution has 
agreed to serve in his place. 

CHAIRMAN STERN: I will try my best; 
of course, I cannot do the same as Mr. 
Drummond would have done. He has 
developed quite a program for this 
morning which I believe is of great 
interest to those of you who are in- 
terested in library buildings. Anybody 
who has gone through the process of 
selecting an architect for the construc- 
tion of a building, of coping with the 
difficulties in the course of construc- 
tion or afterwards, is aware of the im- 
portance of the subject. 

Mr. Drummond was going to talk 
first informally on the selection of an 
architect and what a librarian expects 
of him. I have merely his notes, and I 
will briefly tell you what he planned 
to mention. 

The first question, of course, is how 
does one select an architect for a li- 
brary building? You would say the 
designer should be one who has had 
experience along these lines. How- 
ever, the fact is that library buildings 
are so few in comparison with other 
buildings you will find it difficult to 
locate an architect who specializes in 
them. You will probably want to se- 
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lect a designer who has had experience 
with public buildings. In selecting an 
architect, it is quite important to con- 
sider the size of the architectural of- 
fice. A small firm may not be able to 
handle the details connected 
with the construction of library build- 


many 


ings. If the firm is too large, the proj- 
ect of a law library construction may 
not interest an architect sufficiently to 
assure you adequate service. 

Another important point in the se- 
lection of an architect is to visit the 
offices to see whether a firm has its 
own engineering staff or whether it is 
going to farm out the work. In our 
case, the electrical work was farmed 
out, and we believe that certain prob- 
lems could have been avoided if that 
had not been the case. In other words, 
you have to ascertain what services 
will be rendered by the architect be- 
fore you make your choice. Also, you 
should inquire from the designer what 
he would do in order to acquaint him- 
self with the particular problems con- 
nected with the construction of a law 
library building. 

Our architect told us he would be 
willing to make trips all over the 
country to study law libraries and 
other library buildings; but this was 
not necessary because we could show 
him locally whatever he should know 
about the subject. Then you have to 
discuss with the architect the type of 
construction in order to determine his 
fee. There are two fee methods; one is 
a percentage of construction cost, the 
other is a per-hour charge. In our case, 
the architect got a contract based on 
a $900,000 building, and his fee was 
614 per cent. Usually architects agree 
to special fees for public buildings 
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that are lower than those for private 
constructions. 

What do you expect the architect to 
do in order to acquaint himself with 
your problems? The first drafts which 
were submitted to us by the architect 
showed he was not fully familiar with 
our problems. We took him to other 
library buildings in the area in order 
to demonstrate the features of such 
buildings and particularly the mode 
of operation in these buildings. 

You must plan to have adequate 
reading room and circulation facilities 
and sufficient control over their use. 
You have to decide on open- and 
closed-stack areas, on transportation 
of books for circulation and for shelv- 
ing and the like. It is well for the li- 
brarian to give close attention to these 
details. You will tell the architect 
what work areas you need and how 
much you feel you want to provide for 
growth. You have to tell him the num- 
ber of employees in each department, 
the type of work they do, and how 
much work space each requires or 
should have. 

To state an example, in certain typ 
ing areas people may be as close as 
three feet from each other, whereas a 
cataloger may need considerably more 
space in order to work efficiently and 
not become nervous from closeness to 
somebody else’s desk. You will have to 
provide the necessary number of 
desks, chairs, files, counters, shipping 
and receiving areas, photocopy and 
mechanical reproduction areas, etc. 
Librarians frequently overlook the 
fact that there should be wash basins 
close to the work areas. We have seen 
library employees walk long distances 
just to wash their hands, a task a li 
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brarian may have to do quite fre- 
quently while sorting books. This can 
be avoided if wash basins are spaced 
near the desks. 

You have to talk with the architect 
also about the relationship of areas in 
the public spaces of the library. Of 
course, the center is the reading room. 
tell the 
expect now 
number you expect later. A building 


You must him number of 


patrons you and what 
must be constructed so as to be useful 
for future needs. You have to talk to 
the architect about the size of the 
reading room tables. Traditionally, in 
ilaw library, a patron has more work- 
ing space than in a general library 
ecause he needs more books at one 
time and needs privacy at his table 
while at work. 

If you will provide for smoking, 
vou have to indicate where you will 
permit it. In our library the air-con- 
litioning is arranged so that smoking 
inthe alcoves does not disturb people 
in other areas, and it does not involve 
nv danger to the building. You have 
to tell the architect what facilities you 
expect to offer, such as public typing 
roms, conference and _ dictation 
looms, special stack areas and what 
shelf areas should be open or closed. 
You may want to have special reading 
looms for rare and foreign books. The 
langer of limited appropriations may 
lorce you to plan for restriction of 
limited or with a 


‘keleton staff. In 


services to areas 


our case, we have 
provided for glass walls so as to enable 
upervision of reading room areas 
‘rom office space. 

You also talk to the architect about 
the shelf capacity which you may need. 


You have to figure out how many law 
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books will go on a shelf and how many 
shelves may be in a bay. You have to 
provide for present and future needs. 
Later building changes may be im- 
possible or over-expensive. You also 
have to consider whether you are 
going to have multi-tier or free stand- 
ing stacks. In a building which might 
eventually be used for other purposes, 
you might want to have free standing 
stacks, multi-tier stacks are 
cheaper in construction. 

You should think of details such as 


whereas 


relatively expensive end panels on 
stacks so that patrons who pass by do 
not their sleeves. You have to 
think of accident prevention and fire 
protection. You finally have to en- 
visage the logical grouping of books 
and special stack arrangements re- 
quired therefor. 


tear 


These are some of the things which 
came to the mind of Mr. Drummond 
and which we hope will give you an 
idea of the great many problems 
which are involved in planning a li- 
brary building. 

(After completing his talk, Chaitr- 
man Stern proceeded to introduce the 
next speaker, Mr. Thomas H. Locraft, 
a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects.) 


What the Architect Expects from 
the Librarian 


Mr. Locrart: Thank very 
much, Mr. Stern. Mrs. Davies, ladies 


you 


and gentlemen. 

I think architects should get out of 
their own bailiwicks and visit lawyers 
and law librarians more often. It is 
seldom we hear or realize that others 
view the architect quite as seriously 
as Mr. Stern has pointed out. In our 
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own weak way we think we are strug- 
gling with problems that no one else 
recognizes at all. 

The selection of an architect, as 
outlined by Mr. Stern, does touch on 
points that the architect appreciates 
very, very much. As we start, I would 
like to mention a little extenuation of 
the question how to select an architect 
by raising the question of when. It 
would be advisable, if you can do so, 
to get an architect in the picture at 
the earliest possible stage of the plan- 
ning of any library or of any other 
building for that matter. This should 
be, if possible, before the site is de- 
termined—preferably before the 
budget is fixed, certainly while the 
program is in preparation. During 
these times the advice he can render 
can help stave off the planting of seeds 
of disappointment or possible failure 
at the beginning of your program. 

Now, the problem of choosing a 
firm. I would like to adjust Mr. Stern’s 
mention of this to include reference to 
stability. A law library is not unlike 
other public buildings, as you have 
heard, and is probably a project which 
will extend over a period of years be- 
tween the time of its first advance 
planning and the time of its realiza- 
tion as a project going through its 
guarantee phase. It is likely to be in 
the architect’s office over four or five 
or six years. It is prudent to see to it 
that the firm with whom you are deal- 
ing is one which will maintain com- 
petent continuity. 

I would like to amend the question 
of a firm’s having its own engineering 
staff versus farming out the work, as 
Mr. Stern spoke of it. In many parts of 
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the country the caliber of talent and 
experience available in many engi- 
neering fields related to building con. 
struction is such that the best service 
to a client may be rendered by obtain. 
ing the consultant services of truly 
topnotch men who could not afford to 
work in the office of a single architect. 
Often they probably would not wish 
to because such a practice would be 
too limited for them. This is increas. 
ingly true as we realize the great nunm- 
ber of talents that are 
brought to bear on a project of the 
kind of which we speak here; not just 
the electrical men, but the electronics 
expert, the illuminating engineer, the 
man in the distribution of electricity, 
those involved with the heating plant, 


consultant 


a ventilating specialist, custodial con 
sultants and so on and on. This be 
comes quite a big item, and frequently 
the most capable of such consultants 
are not to be had locally but operate 
on a more national scale. 

Now, I would like to point out that 
we should think of the project as a 
joint venture, not something where 
you as a librarian are on one side of a 
concrete wall with a person called the 
architect on the other side of it. There 
is NO success in approaching the pro} 
ect in this way. In the very beginning 
it is prudent to establish a good, work- 
able channel of communication be- 
tween your library planning staff, the 
administrators who control the funds 
that support your library and the ar 
chitects who are assisting with the 
design of the library as well as an} 
other persons who control the achieve: 
ment of building projects within your 
regime. 
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If you are a private institution, you 
have some sort of boss—director, 
president, chairman of the board— 
whatever his title. If you are a state 
institution, you have someone of this 
caliber too. The actual appropriation 
of funds for construction may be ad- 
ministered through some other source. 
Do not confuse these things. Get them 
where they belong, and make sure that 
there is a good working team relation- 
ship between all parts. The architect 
fits into this team by lending his tech- 
nical accumulated 
knowledge from other projects, his 


experience, his 


know-how, if you want to use that 
word, to interpret your needs for the 
facility you are proposing to build. 
As you prepare a group for library 
planning, you will probably be think- 
ing in terms of a building or planning 
committee. I suggest, at this point, 
realism in the naming of such a com- 
mittee. It and it 
should be selected before the architect 
and others are in the picture. Differ- 
ences of opinion need to be worked 
that in the com- 
mittees are speaking for the best in- 
terests of the library being planned. 
It is not possible to build two rooms 
in the same place at the same time. If 
the committee contains people whose 
points of view are that different, this 


should be small, 


out so all voices 


must be worked out administratively. 
Otherwise, the plans will have to be 
changed and changed and will result 
in disappointment for someone. I 
don’t like to overstress the point, but 
there seems to be a great deal of this 
in library matters—more than in other 
kinds of work. 

The clarification of the program by 
the committee with the architect and 


with the administrators should take 
up the questions of what spaces are 
needed. As Mr. Stern pointed out so 
well, this is a problem. It should be 
decided what relationships there must 
be between locations of departments 
and public spaces needed within the 
structure. If the general plans can be 
as specific as possible and state all of 
the requirements and problems, it is 
the best approach. 

There is a great temptation to run 
beyond the overall plan too soon and 
to write into the program the begin- 
nings of solutions at the outset. This 
is most dangerous because sometimes 
it stultifies the determination of what 
should be the right arrangement. It is 
really not a matter of importance 
whether the librarian is adjacent to 
the main desk, but if the program says 
it is necessary, this becomes trouble- 
some. If a building for a law library in 
a law school is going to feature special 
location of faculty offices regarding 
the library, perhaps stressing this fact 
of convenience is a point. If we go 
beyond that and say that the faculty 
offices must open from the stacks and 
there are members of the library com- 
mittee who do not want that many 
doors to the stacks, we set up a di- 
lemma that will result in no solution. 

The next thing I would like to em- 
phasize is the maximum amount of 
flexibility and cooperation during the 
preparation of plans. It is necessary to 
keep open minds in some areas until 
the reasons for solving troublesome 
problems are determined by the de- 
velopment of the project itself. Also, 
this flexibility should extend to plan- 
ning for the future. My thirty years’ 
experience with building for schools, 
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for law schools and for libraries, 
points out so clearly that the greatest 
mistake made is freezing too many 
things. Looking back twenty years I 
can find few items rigidly worked out 
that are still valid. We are called upon 
to serve different purposes now. Our 
thinking on the use of libraries has 
changed entirely in a single genera- 
tion. 

There was a time when the library 
was one of the show places of an in- 
stitution. It was the architect’s first 
charge to make it a handsome room. 
During this epoch, if the librarian had 
any cubbyhole in which to work, he or 
she was lucky. It cost like blazes. The 


light was probably hard and the acous- 


tics terrible. But there it was. The 
president of the institution and the 
chairman of the alumni committee 


would bring around all guests to this 
handsome library which no one could 
see well. We have come a long way 
from that era. 

I want to leave you with the thought 
that the architect at the present time 
is working for the achievement of li- 
braries for people who want to make 
contact with thoughts that are in 
books. He is not stressing ornate pan- 
eling but is attempting to create an 
inspirational atmosphere in which the 
use of books is paramount amid cheer- 
ful, agreeable surroundings. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say 
that the economy angle of the multi- 
tier stack is not as great as one might 
suppose after checking into all of the 
costs of structure, fire protection, ad- 
ministration, etc. The struc- 
turally independent floor slabs ad- 


stairs, 


mitting the placing of stacks in many 
different arrangements on successive 
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levels is more costly, to be sure, but 
not much more, and it is vastly more 
flexible. 

With this thought in mind, Mr, 
Stern, I would like to say, it was a 
pleasure to be here. 

(Chairman Stern introduced the 
next speaker, Mr. Robert W. Cotton, 
a mechanical engineering consultant.) 


Air-Conditioning in Library 
Buildings 


Mr. Corton: Thank you Mr. Stern. 
Ladies and gentlemen. The first thing 
I should touch upon before we discuss 
air-conditioning of libraries is the en- 
gineer’s role in planning a library or 
any type of building. His job is pretty 
much the same as the architect’s ex- 
cept his problems are peculiar to the 
mechanical and electrical facilities of 
the building. It is up to him to work 
closely with the architect who is co- 
operating closely with the owner so 
the end result will be a building that 
will function properly. 

Of course, when we say air-condi- 
tioning we should describe the term. It 
is the process of controlling, simultan- 
eously, the temperature, humidity and 
cleanliness of air and its distribution 
into a particular space so that it meets 
the requirements of that space. When 
all of these conditions are not met, 
buildings that are so-called air-con- 
ditioned do not achieve the standards 
of comfort people feel they should. 

Many buildings are ventilated. A 
ventilation system is not an air-condi- 
tioned system since it merely intro- 
duces either outdoor air or recircu- 
lates the air within the building. It 
does not control the temperature and 
humidity to achieve the desired tem- 
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peratures at all times. Also, many sys- 
tems are installed in heating plants 
and, therefore, cannot give full air- 
conditioning in both summer and 
winter. 

To say that any particular type of 
air-conditioning would be 
suited to a particular building is un- 
wise until you actually see the struc- 
ture. Each building has its own special 


S) stem 


problems which develop with the 
architect’s design. 

If you provide for full air-condition- 
ing for a structure, you are getting 
into a system which does cost money. 
However, the gain in comfort, espe- 
dally in libraries, makes such an in- 
vestment well worthwhile. 

With this thought, I will turn you 
back to Mr. Stern. Thank you. 

Mr. Price: I would like to ask Mr. 
Cotton about the formula for addi- 
tional cubage needed in a building to 
take care of all the equipment for an 
air-conditioning system as applied to 
stacks, offices and reading rooms. I am 
particularly interested in stack capac- 
itv. If your stacks are 714 feet high 
ind you have just this much space be- 
tween them (indicating), it follows 
that the addition of vents will require 
alot more space. Your building must 
be made higher or you will have to 
sacrifice some stack levels. I wonder if 
there is any general formula to cover 
this situation? 

Mr. Corron: What you are asking 
is how much additional space the air- 
conditioning system takes in the li- 
brary stack area? 

Mr. Price: Yes. 

Mr. Corron: Well, it is true low 
stack areas present a problem in the 
distribution of ducts. We have found 


that using vertical risers takes the 
least amount of space although they 
use up some of your stack area. 

Mr. Price: Something like this (in- 
dicating)? 

Mr. Cotron: That’s right, like a 
column effect. It will take less space 
and not cause you to increase the 
height of the building to provide for 
duct work. A definite formula as to 
how much space would be required 
would depend upon the design of your 
building which would set up your ven- 
tilation requirements. Your air-condi- 
tioning load would depend upon the 
construction of the building and the 
number of people using it. These fac- 
tors would determine how much re- 
frigeration you would need and how 
much space you would lose. 

(Chairman Stern introduced the 
next speaker on the program, Mrs. 
Bernita Davies, University of Illinois, 
Illinois College of Law.) 


Problems of a Library in a Building 
on a Campus of a College Town 


Mrs. Davies: I think the problems 
of building on a campus aren’t too dif- 
ferent from building other places. We 
have lots of room but aside from that 
the problems of the architect in plan- 
ning for stack space and other areas 
were similar to those of city locations. 
For that reason I am going to be 
rather general in my remarks. I have 
written about the law building at IIli- 
nois, so there is no point in telling you 
again what we have. But I will tell you 
a little of how we started to plan and 
what we have found most satisfactory 
as well as some of the few things we 
have found to the contrary. 

I believe that the success of our 
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building at Illinois, and we do feel it 
was a success, depended upon two 
things: our architect and the control 
of the building committee in the 
hands of one man. We chose an archi- 
tect using about the same criteria that 
Bill has mentioned. We found one on 
the campus, who was forward-looking 
spent several 
weeks in the law building studying 
our work methods. After that, he and 


and cooperative. He 


the chairman of the building commit- 
tee made trips all over the United 
States looking at new law buildings. 

Next he built a three-dimensional 
model complete with landscaping de- 
tails which we found most helpful. By 
shifting partitions, stacks, etc., we 
were able to visualize the completed 
building better than from a blueprint. 

One member of the faculty was in 
charge of the building. He was on the 
job every minute. That, I think, is a 
most important item—the need for 
one interested person who will be on 
constant watch. 

One of the most satisfactory aspects 
of our building is the relationship of 
activities. We planned so that student 
activity rooms, classrooms, lounges, 
and other areas that would be noisy 
would be located in one wing while 
the library and faculty offices comprise 
the research part of the building. The 
faculty were particularly pleased with 
the placement of their offices. They 
are across a small hall from the library 
stacks with a door opening into the 
stacks on each level. Their office keys 
also open these doors. 

Our open stacks have proved very 
satisfactory. Though we have just a 
few hundred reserve books and dupli- 
cate periodicals behind the circulation 
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desk, we have had very few losses. | 
would say no more than we had be. 
fore. The students are certainly very 
pleased with the open stacks, and there 
is no doubt that they are learning a 
great deal more about law books than 
they did under the closed stack ar- 
rangement. 

We have scattered eighteen tables 
through the stacks in addition to the 
ones in the area that we call our for- 
mal reading room. They too have 
been very popular. We believed they 
would be used just for accommodat- 
ing books in their vicinity, but we find 
the students using them constantly for 
general study. I put sliding reference 
shelves throughout the stacks because 
they appeared helpful and they are 
used a great deal. 

Little need be said about the popu- 
larity of the carrells with graduate stu- 
dents. We have twenty-six open car- 
rells, twelve locked and _ five 
small graduate offices. They are all 
busy, and we could use more. If you 
are building, plan for as many of them 
as you can possibly have. Another very 
popular area is the browsing alcove. 
In that, we have easy chairs and good 
reading facilities. We have tried to 
make it as cheerful and handsome as 
possible. We have general periodicals, 
newspapers and books which are not 
all of the light variety—some are on 
philosophy, psychology, and _ other 
subjects related to law together with 
a few legal novels and similar types 
of materials. Many of the periodicals 
are donated by the faculty. We have 
space for ten people, and I think there 
is hardly an hour of the day that it 
isn’t filled. 

We had wanted, in addition to a 
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functional building, one that was at- 
tractive and dignified. To this end we 
used a great deal of color. We found 
that we could get warmth from using 
walnut paneling and furnishings in 
We used one idea that has 
drawn quite a bit of favorable com- 


walnut. 


ment. Because we didn’t have money 
for leather-back chairs all through the 
library we put just one chair with a 
leather back at each table using dif- 
ferent colors. They make eye-catching 
color throughout the reading room 
and didn’t cost very much. 

We found that it pays to watch 
small details if you are thinking about 
the appearance of a building. For in- 
stance, we were very particular about 
having an unbroken roof line so we 
have a hydraulic elevator to eliminate 
the roof. Our 
cooling tower is in the basement and 


an elevator shaft on 


all vents are within the air shafts. Cer- 
tainly the fact that intakes and ex- 
hausts are below roof level makes for 
a better looking building. 

The section of our reading room 
which is eighteen feet high caused a 
lighting problem since we wanted no 
hanging fixtures. We solved that very 
using Holophane lights 
which are serviced from a catwalk be- 


nicely by 


tween the ceiling and the roof. 

Some people ask whether it is neces- 
sary to have windows in a law library. 
Although the whole south wall of our 
building is glass, I thought at the be- 


ginning there would be too little light 
since much of it would have to go over 
the balcony and filter down. However, 
we find that is quite sufficient. We 
generally have the lights on during 
the daytime, but when the sun is shin- 
ing it is quite bright enough without 


them. Our classrooms have no win- 
dows at all. In that we followed the 
idea of the California schools, and the 
students seem to like this very much. 
I know the faculty do also. 

Speaking of windows brings me to 
the section of minor complaints. Our 
beautiful south wall of glass carries 
with it some heating difficulties. Our 
heating system, I think, is too compli- 
cated. When the sun shines on those 
windows the thermostats do not react 
fast enough and we are a little warm 
at times. In fact, some of the members 
of my staff complain that we are too 
warm all the time. So, if you want to 
keep your staff happy, don’t have glass 
walls unless you know that your heat- 
ing system is going to be very elastic. 

Another thing I want to stress is the 
need for fluorescent lights that do not 
buzz. Ours are the buzzing kind, and 
we have had to change a good many 
ballasts since we have over a mile of 
fluorescent lights. We also have had a 
little difficulty about the flooring; we 
have rubber tile in the reading room 
to cut down the noise. According to 
the staff it should have been all over 
the library. Of course, it is very expen- 
sive, but perhaps it would be worth 
the added cost in saving sore feet. 

I think, all-in-all, you can say that 
after three years in the building we 
have had very few complaints and very 
few things that we would do differ- 
ently had we to do it over again. Of 
course, I will have to admit we could 
use a wee bit more work space if we 
had it, but we do have miles of stacks 
that are still unfilled. As our friend, 
Charlie McNabb says, “That is more 
than any one woman ought to have.” 

CHAIRMAN STERN: Thank you, Mrs. 
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Davies, for this explanation of your 
experiences. Our next speaker is Mr. 
Vernon Smith of the University of 
California. 


Odds and Ends of Library 
Building Planning 


Mr. Smiru: Mr. Stern, fellow mem- 
bers of the panel and present and pos- 
sible future suffers in building plan- 
ning: The Association of American 
Law Schools has just issued, from its 
Committee on Law Library Planning, 
a very, very helpful mimeographed 
piece entitled “Suggestions for Law 
Building Planning.” The point of its 
first paragraph, quite properly, is that 
most important work on a new build- 
ing is done in advance of any architec- 
tural studies, during which time high 
thought and deep meditation prevail 
as the top echelon cerebrates upon 
such matters as the direction the pro- 
gram will take, the teaching methods 
to be used and the kind of school for 
which the building will be built. In 
short, philosophy before plot plans. 
On the violent assumption that a li- 
brarian ever has ten consecutive min- 
utes for this kind of mental exercise, I 
will give you some items for high 
thoughts. 

For example: 1. The general theory 
and analysis of factors contributing to 
the growth of library collections. In 
other words, how big will you be in 
"83? 

2. The dynamics of library traffic. 
Or, on what floor do you put the read- 
ing room? 

3. The relative weight of present 
utilization contrasted with future de- 
mands. Or, how much presently un- 
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used space can you get because you 
will have to have it later. 

4. Solar influences on reading room 
orientation. Or, shall you take that 
northern exposure or a room with a 
view? 

5. Vital and 
vironmental influences and economi- 
cal factors in relation to growth pro- 
jections. Or, how does your enrollment 
(or lawyer population) go? 

6. Fatigue curves in legal research. 
Or, how and where do you place the 


social statistics, en- 


working collection? 

7. Accessibility of the collection and 
its impact upon staff utilization, pa- 
tron satisfactions and resources secu- 
rity. Or, open or closed stacks? 

8. Apparent perspectives as affected 
by subsequent intrusions. Or, what 
happens to that spacious work room 
when the engineers deduct duct space, 
supporting columns, and so forth? 

These lovely topics should provide 
some well-packed moments of serious 
introspection, but while thinking in 
terms of “program” it will be neces- 
sary to dispose of a number of nasty 
little details. Therefore, Mr. Drum- 
mond suggested for this paper some- 
thing like “Goofs I Have Known.” 
But that seemed a little ambiguous. 
Yet, the idea was that I should say 
something about “Some Pitfalls in 
Building Planning” along the lines of 
True Confessions and avoid these high 
thoughts that others were to present. 
It was only while en route that the 
proper title occurred to me. I read in 
the Norton [Kansas] Gazette a report 
of the June meeting of the local 
Women’s Development Circle. The 
account ended with the statement that 
at the July meeting Mrs. Arganbright 
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would give the lesson on “Odds and 
Ends of Sewing.” You will now get 
the “Odds and Ends of Library Build- 
ing Planning.” 

First, about a browsing or recrea- 
tional reading room: It is apparently 
a standing order of practice in advice 
inlaw library planning to say that this 
facility is needed. Perhaps so, but I 
think the matter needs a little think- 
ing. Will the room be used enough for 
newspaper and general periodical read- 
ing and for similar recreational read- 
ing material to warrant the cost? Or 
will it be used mostly for sleeping in 
the easy chairs and on the sofas? Will 
it be just another study room? Our ex- 
perience suggests such a room is not 
worth the cost, although this is neces- 
sarily an appraisal based only on per- 
sonal observation. Perhaps, appear- 
ance, content and location have had 
a bearing. In any event, it isn’t enough 
merely to say, “We'll have a browsing 
room.” You will have to consider spe- 
dal lighting, furniture, shelving, wall 
ind floor treatment, location and pos- 
sible added cost of the newspapers and 
periodicals shelved there. Altogether 
such a room is expensive and should 
not be bought merely as a show-off 
piece. 

Second, about lighting: I would 
make four suggestions. 

1. I think it is generally agreed that 
werhead reading 


room lighting is 


preferable to any existing form of 
table lighting. 

2. Be sure 
count of the fact that, of all material 
read in reading rooms, law print re- 


the architects take ac- 


quires the highest foot candlepower. 
Thus, there are minima for general 
teading rooms (as for public libraries) 
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and for research study rooms. ‘The law 
library reading room falls into the lat- 
ter category. Although it may be too 
late to do anything about it when the 
building is completed, you ought to 
have a light meter test made by a pro- 
fessional. 

3. Closed stack areas will have 
standby lights which are left on in 
addition to the regular stack aisle 
lights which ordinarily are turned on 
and off as needed. Be sure there are 
enough of these to give ample lighting 
down the main aisles so that the stack 
tier guides may be read easily. 

4. Conduits for a television anten- 
nae lead to the student lounge should 
be installed. 

Some buildings are equipped with a 
supplementary generator which cuts in 
automatically in case of an outside 
power failure. It will carry a limited 
electrical load such as for exit lights, 
corridor corner lights and so forth. 
We have such a facility. At the first 
power failure, the equipment func- 
tioned beautifully in the windowless 
classrooms. But it was not hooked into 
the main aisle stack lights. Four floors 
of stack were pitch black. 

Third, hardware: the canon is that 
you buy the best. There are some 
functions on which some _ pointers 
might be helpful if only by way of 
warnings. These concern panic hard- 
ware for doors, fire door-controls, door- 
closers and metal and other kinds of 
thresholds. The last may be disposed 
of summarily. As the AALS report 
says, “Avoid them,” they are a nui- 
sance to book-truck movement. 

Panic hardware (i.e., crash-bar type 
door openers) is generally required 
where there are public rooms. It is ex- 
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pensive. You will have to have it on 
your library entrance doors but, of 
course, the mechanism will be locked 
out during open hours. This done by 
a special key (often an Allen wrench) 
which the custodian will have, but the 
library staff often opens the library 
and the key better be attached to a 
large ring or it will disappear. If you 
can satisfy your local fire regulations 
with something simple, you will con- 
tribute to happiness. 

Fire-door controls: In a multi-floor 
stack well, and sometimes elsewhere, 
probably you will have a_ fire-exit 
door. There are various kinds of hard- 
ware used for this. For example, a 
simple panic bar held up by a glass 
tube, or a plastic hand-breakable cover 
over a regular door knob. One library 
had a number of such doors with a 
cover over the knob and a small metal 
hammer hanging above. Before the 
hammers could be put on chains they 
had disappeared. You should look into 
developments in the art. 

Door-closers: Just a footnote here, 
be sure they are of a type which will 
hold the door open when this is de- 
sired. Incidentally, all stairwells must 
be enclosed. This may mean doors 
at the most uncomfortable _ places. 
From your viewpoint the doors should 
be kept open for free movement; the 
theory of the safety engineer is that 
the doors should remain closed and 
not be propped The _ con- 
flict is evident. In fact, every door 
creates problems of used space, secur- 


open. 


ity, keying, and so forth. 

Fourth, plumbing should have our 
attention, if only to emphasize two 
items. First, drinking fountains: these 
have a habit, apparently, of being 
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afterthoughts. True, they can destroy 
the artistic effect of an entrance hall, 
but not necessarily so. Be alert to see 
that enough are provided at strategic 
places. Second, hand basins: library 
work rooms (every office, if possible) 
should have hot and cold water ina 
recess or cupboard. In an entirely new 
layout, it is difficult always to foresee 
just where the labeling, lettering, bind- 
ing, and so forth are going to be lo- 
cated permanently. For this reason, if 
there are separate rooms, each should 
have washing facilities. 

Fifth, ducts: this is a short word to 
remind you of the differences between 
what may appear on_ architectural 
drawings in their preliminary stages 
and what remains after deducting 
space for heating ducts, stairwells and 
similar intrusions. Usable space is what 
you have to live with, and in examin- 
ing plans, you should be concerned 
with that statistic. Remember that 
you can’t adjust structural columns 
and similar supporting members to fit 
your ideas of arrangement. For this 
reason, if you need clear space for a 
certain facility, be sure to specify it 

Sixth, accoustical effects: I cannot 
overemphasize the importance of pro- 
fessional advice on this. The architect 
will be responsible for this phase but 
I enjoin you to see that it is covered. 

Seventh, what to do about provi- 
sions for such plebeian items as penal 
sharpeners, inkstands, paper punches, 
and so forth. These may be considered 
nuisances but not nearly the nuisance 
they will be if you fail to provide some 
facility for them. You had better pro- 
vide in your plans and not thereafter. 
It is truly remarkable how much noise 
a pencil sharpener will make when 
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anchored on a furred wall or on metal. 
ind, speaking of noise, we found an 
unexpected source. In our reading 
rom we have linoleum floor covering 
which is kept waxed. The friction of 
the reading room chair glides on the 
foor creates an audible vibration in 
the chairs whenever these are shifted. 
Correction of these most annoying 
musical chairs means substitution of 
new glides and experimentation in 
iypes of wax or other protective prepa- 
ration. 

There can be more serious noise 
problems. We have an electronic regu- 


lated clock system which runs gongs, 


atches up on lost frequencies and 
loes other fancy things. But one of 
the clocks in the Moot Courtroom was 
hung on a wall which magnified the 
normal unobstrusive sound of the 
kicker mechanism in an 
stounding fashion; and the clock in 
the reading room is on the other side 


electronic 


fone wall of a faculty office which 
built-in metal bookcase—no 
nose in the reading room, but every 


has a 


minute a backlash of whirring in the 

‘hee. These are minutia, true. I give 
them because noise can creep out in 
dd ways. More important is big noise 
fom the building’s machinery room, 
irom fans and, I am told, from air- 
onditioning apparatus. You can only 
be alert to these possibilities and if 
they occur despite vigilance, require 
corrective measures. 

You probably have an elevator in 
jour stack. When you move in, despite 
prior checks and tests by the installers, 
{ou are apt to have failures because of 
Werloads because the modern 
levator is a complex electronic ap- 
paratus. For this reason, be sure you 


and 
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know where you can lay hands on the 
electrician responsible for mainte- 
nance. 

Lines of communication: If you, as 
Librarian, are able to deal directly 
with the architects in planning and in 
the development of the project, you 
will be lucky. On the other hand, if 
there are other channels such as a uni- 
versity office between you and the 
architect the problem of communica- 
tion is more complicated. As this is 
something you probably cannot by- 
pass, you should have these lines or 
channels thoroughly clear from the 
beginning. And you probably will 
have to do more letter writing. 

Aim high: I think the most helpful 
advice I can give from actual experi- 
ence is to aim high in the formulation 
of your program. I do not mean you 
should be extravagant or unreason- 
able, although what may at the time 
appear extravagant later may turn out 
to have been conservative. Programs 
are more easily cut down than en- 
larged. In short, don’t say, “May we 
have this or that?”’; rather, say, “This 
we must have or should have. This is 
essential.” In the formulation stage 
you will be more helpful to the archi- 
tect and to the project if you present 
your needs fully in the beginning in- 
stead of attempting to add to the pro- 
gram after preliminary drawings are 
presented. 

Another phase of “Aiming High” is 
the possibility of alternative bids 
where you may leave some important 
element for future development. Thus, 
an upward extension of a stack well, 
or the completion of a book stack in- 
stallation may be included in a bid 
call as an additional phase or element. 








$32 


If this is not asked for before a con- 
tract is let, you are in the hands of the 
contractor on any later supplemental 
bid while the job is in progress. And, 
of course, it is always more expensive 
to do the additional job later. 

Perhaps there really is something 
even more helpful which may be said, 
and that is, that if you hear your li- 
brary is to have a new building, you 
should take a leave, get sick, or get 
another job so that you can blame 
someone else for the goofs. Thank you 
very much. 

CHAIRMAN STERN: Thank you very 
much Verne. Our next speaker is John 
Harrison the Librarian of 
Georgetown University Law Center. 
At the last minute he changed the 
subject of his speech in order to give 


Boyles, 


you something which has not been 
presented up to now. You might think 
that planning a modern library build- 
ing is dificult enough but there are 
special new features about which Mr. 
Boyles will inform us. 

Mr. Boyes: I am coming to you 
this morning, I believe, as the novice 
in the group. The rest have gone 
through the experience of planning 
and building. At Georgetown, we are 
in the talking stage. 

I didn’t really change the subject, 
Bill. I just asked permission to include 
a few ideas that came to me after I 
was assigned a theme. 

I will give you an idea of some of 
the things that were in the original 
topic which was, “Planning Law Li- 
braries in a Downtown or Congested 
Urban Area.” In considering these 
things, my first thought was that there 
really isn’t too much difference among 
law libraries in different locations or 
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among law libraries of different type 
such as the law center library, the 
government agency library or the 
court library. The variations that ar 
most readily apparent are really differ. 
ences in type and number of patron 
of each institution. 
However, on closer examination, | 
have decided there are some problem; 
that are more acute for downtown |j- 
braries and thus should probably get 
more consideration in planning. It 
may be that the downtown law library, 
once it is built, would have less flexi- 
bility or room to expand, and, there 
more consideration should be 
to the possibility of futur 


fore, 
given 
changes in bibliographic techniques 
and modern development in technol: 
ogy. 

With these thoughts in mind, there 
are some things I would like to men 
tion for your consideration. First, i 
one problem which plagues a grea 
many people who have to work ir 
downtown locations. Where to path 
their automobiles. I know it is impos 
sible to provide parking facilities fo 
the users of our libraries, but w 
should make an effort to accommodatt 
our staffs. 

Another thing that needs considers 
tion is the location of the libran 
Many downtown areas tend to be 
noisy and, in some cases, dirty. Thw' 
an effort should be made to build thi 
library in a location least subject t 
the din of traffic and dust from tht 
street. In a large building of whid 
the library is only a part, it may b 
on an upper floor, or in the case of the 
library being a separate building in! 
group of buildings, it might be locate 
on the quietest street. Whatever thi 
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location, we should see to it that there 
is some possibility for future expan- 
jon. 

For libraries on the ground floor we 
might consider having a windowless 
wall and stack areas along the street 
side of the building with the reading 
rooms and offices on the side away 
fom the street. The reading room 
could face a courtyard allowing win- 
dow space with a pleasing view. 

Another thing to consider in down- 
town locations, and here again it is 
traffic 
regulations, is the adequacy of loading 


because of automobiles and 
and unloading facilities. There should 
bea loading platform for receiving or 
shipping books, and this should not 
be on a public thoroughfare. 

Within the urban library itself the 
problems are the same as we find in 
any other library. As I see it, the prin- 
cipal problem, especially in a law 
school library, is one of supervision. 
The library must be kept intact and 
at the same time be used by its pa- 
trons. In a one-reading-room library 
with closed stacks, problems of super- 
vision can be kept at a minimum. 
However, when you begin to increase 
the number of reading rooms or plan 
a multi-story law library, building 
problems of supervision will multiply. 

We are faced with the problem as 
to whether or not we need a monitor 
ineach room. That is, are we as our 
collection grows, going to need a corps 
of helpers whose duties consist of per- 
forming a policing function. It is my 
feeling that we should do all we can 
to keep as much of our staff as pos- 
ible performing professional library 
work and to have a minimum doing 
police work. It was with this thought 
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in mind that I began, some months 
ago, to consider the possibility of re- 
placing some of the non-professional 
library staff with a monitoring system 
made up of a closed circuit television 
audio system. 

I would like to say here that this is 
not something limited to downtown 
libraries. It could be applicable to all 
of our libraries. I am not necessarily 
advocating the installation of closed 
circuit television, but I do believe we 
are planning something to be used by 
others for generations so we should 
consider every possibility. And now 
back to the subject of closed television. 

The principal companies in the field 
are Dage Television of Thompson 
Products, Dumont Laboratories and 
RCA. In talking with the salesmen 
and engineers from all three of these 
firms, I have come to the conclusion 
that it would be feasible to install tele- 
vision cameras in reading rooms which 
may be partially concealed in the walls 
or ceiling. A monitor, which is a tele- 
vision receiver, would be located at 
some point in the staff working area. 
An audio circuit can be included in 
the television circuit. Then from one 
central point the librarian could have 
a constant picture of the activity and 
noise level of the library. 

There are several questions that 
arise as to whether such a system 
should be adopted in any library. One 
is, will it pay for itself? If it is neces- 
sary to have library personnel in every 
reading room, even in those with a 
closed circuit television, it probably 
would not pay for itself. If, however, 
you find it would result in the elimi- 
nation of non-professional help from 
your staff, it probably could be made 
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to do so. Another question is how 
many cameras are necessary. Here you 
would need engineering advice, but 
probably one or two for each reading 
room would be sufficient. The cameras 
are of various types. You could use 
a stationary camera or a camera on 
a pan-and-tilt mounting. That is, a 
camera that will move from side to 
side and up and down and would take 
in almost all the floor area of a read- 
ing room. We might note here that 
the cameras would all be operated by 
remote control from the place where 
the monitor is located. 

As to the lighting requirements, you 
probably should have engineering ad- 
vice. In most instances, if your light- 
ing is installed with the right candle- 
power for reading it probably would 
be sufficient for the television system. 
However, if the television system is to 
be used for other than monitoring the 
ordinary lighting power may not be 
sufficient. 

And now as to where to locate the 
cameras. Some thought should be 
given to this. They should cover as 
much as possible of each room. Also, 
care should be given that they are not 
hidden behind book stacks or other 
obstructions. In your own discussion 
you will have many pros and cons 
about closed circuit television. 

The only conclusion I have arrived 
at is that, if there is any possibility of 
your getting a closed circuit television 
system for monitoring purposes, the 
conduits for such a system should be 
installed at the time of any building 
or extensive remodelling. The cost of 
installing conduits in a new building 
would be a minor item as compared 
with the cost of installation at a later 


date. Another thing to be careful 
about is to have an adequate amount 
of electrical wiring. It is obvious that, 
if any television facilities are installed, 
it will add to the electrical load. 

There are some libraries that might 
want to consider closed circuit tele. 
vision for teaching purposes. This 
would add to the electric load. Others 
may anticipate taking advantage of 
some other uses of closed circuit tele- 
vision that are not yet fully developed, 
such as a device to examine and use a 
central card catalog. This device would 
eliminate costly duplicate catalogs and 
make available quick reference to all 
books in one geographical area. It is 
even possible at the present time to 
transmit pictures of pages of books 
from one library and have photo 
graphic prints made in the receiving 
library. Thus, we may be able to elim- 
inate much of the danger of loss and 
damage to rare materials occasioned 
in inter-library loan programs. 

As we progress in the area of mak- 
ing our collection more useful, I an- 
ticipate that there are other devices 
which should force us to give a great 
deal of consideration to the question 
of electrical supply and electrical out- 
lets. There may come a time when we 
will make more extensive use of rooms 
with typing facilities which may in 
volve the use of electric typewriters 
or we may make more use of tape 
recorders. Many of us already are using 
copying machines such as Verifax, 
Thermofax, or Cormac. 

As more and more books are pub 
lished we may resort more frequently 
to the use of microfilm or microcards. 
All of these devices require electrical 
current, electrical outlets, and floor 
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space. Ultimately, we may even be go- 
ing into some form of an information 
retrieval system involving machine 
literature searching. 

This is an area which I believe 
should be given considerable thought. 
Ido not know all the answers to the 
problems posed in the field, but I 
have gone into it enough to present 
some of the questions. As a matter of 
fact, right now it is difficult to get 
very much concrete information. 

The however, is_ this: 
Much of our legal research at present 
is basically a mechanical function per- 
formed by human beings. It is only a 
question of time until we decide to 
take the final step and let machines 
do some of our research work. For 


problem, 


example, performing a search of the 
materials to the American Digest. 
Thus, at some date in the future we 
may be using in our libraries a Mini- 
card System made by Eastman Kodak, 
IBM machines, Remington Rand ma- 
chines or RCA data processing equip- 
ment. 

If, at the time of planning a new 
building we can visualize the possi- 
bility of using any of this equipment, 
we should consider it in our building 
blueprints. We would want to know 
how much space it takes, how much 
electrical current it will use, how much 
it weighs and any special requirements 
such as drain connections. Also, will 
the addition of any of this equipment 
add to our needed floor space or will 
it reduce the necessity for having as 
many volumes in our collection and 
thus cut down on floor space? 

Specific answers to these questions 
are difficult to get today, but I would 
like to make a couple of observations 


about one of these information re- 
trieval systems to give us an idea of 
the problems in planning that we may 
be faced with. 

The Minicard System by Eastman 
Kodak, and may I say parenthetically 
here that the system is not yet for 
sale, could encompass the use of sev- 
eral machines by which material in 
greatly reduced size is photographed, 
processed, coded and filmed. To utilize 
the information, machines would have 
to select it for viewers, something like 
our present microcard readers, or it 
would go into a machine that would 
process it into large prints. 

Some of the machines in use in this 
system are quite large, being as big, 
for example, as 93 inches high by 923 
inches long by 44 inches wide. It re- 
quires a floor area of about 288 square 
feet. This one machine weighs 3500 
pounds and operates at up to 160 am- 
peres and 6200 watts. Another ma- 
chine in this system requires hot water 
above 110 degrees Fahrenheit and cold 
water below 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
and a floor drain. Here is just an ex- 
ample of one of the things we should 
give consideration to in the planning 
stage of our buildings. If any of you 
have any more detailed information 
on any of these problems I would like 
to know about it. 

I am not advocating that we go 
ahead and say we have got to make 
space or provisions for this thing, but 
in thinking in the future I believe we 
would make a mistake if we didn’t at 
least discuss some of these things and 
point out to our own superiors that 
there is a possibility of using some of 
them. We could be in trouble with 
our bosses if in a year or two they 
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broach the suggestion that we should 
use “The 
building isn’t designed for it,” when 


this and we had to say, 
we should have told them about it 
two or three years earlier. 

CHAIRMAN STERN: Thank you very 
much. I am sure that all of us have 
been greatly stimulated in our think- 
ing by all of these speakers. I am 
equally sure that many of us will want 
to engage in discussion. Since our 
time is limited I am very happy that 
I do not have the task of restricting 
the discussion. This is the job of the 
presiding officer, President-elect Pol- 
lack. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT PoLLACK: I know 
we all have a number of questions we 
would like to ask the experts. I con- 
fess that I am among these individ- 
uals. Before we go into discussion, I 
am going to preempt the right of in- 
terrogation by comment which always 
goes to the presiding officer. 

I am particularly interested in the 
problem of television, not for the pur- 
pose of policing, but for the purpose 
of providing information. At Ohio 
State, we called in several firms of 
electronics experts who have been en- 
gaged in very extensive research in 
this area. These men gave us varying 
advice as to the project of conduits. 
Based upon that information, we laid 
out conduits in our building so that 
we anticipate the development of tele- 
and other electronic devices 
subject to present knowledge. 

As I understand it, we will move in 
the direction of either microwave or 
wiring. At Ohio State, our conduit 
system is related not merely to the li- 
brary but to classrooms, to the audi- 


vision 


torium, to a projection room in con- 
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nection with the library and to a 
projection room in connection with 
the auditorium. We have conduits 
reaching the penthouse of our build. 
ing so that closed television or any 
other mass informational projection 
can be utilized when it is perfected. 

Our telecommunication division is 
doing experimental work now with 
the use of FM, and we have an FM 
station on the campus as well as an 
educational TV station. Very soon we 
hope to have an experimental opera- 
tion going which will locate a reader 
in downtown Columbus, several miles 
from the campus. Also, we will be do- 
ing experimental work on the turning 
of the pages of a book some distance 
away. 

I am now going to ask for questions 
from the floor. 

Mr. Price: I would like to address 
my remarks to Mr. Locraft. All of the 
speakers have ignored the fact that 
many law libraries are part of a law 
school. Nobody has said anything 
about the relative positions of the law 
library to classrooms, offices and the 
rest of the building. 

I would like to ask Mr. Locraft to 
comment upon the traffic aspect in 
connection with the location of a li- 
brary and a reading room; whether it 
should be where all the mass traffic is 
or whether it should be somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Locrart: The omission of ref- 
erence to the placement of the library 
in a school was not inadvertent. We 
are deliberately concentrating on the 
library rather than the total law school 
planning or total university planning. 
I believe this is a good time to thank 
Mr. Smith for pointing out that prior 
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io all other planning, the philosophi- 
cal determination of the objective is 
important. Now, tying the two to- 
sether, we round out the picture we 
have been discussing only in part. 

A law center of today is not even 
the law school of just a short while 
ago. It accommodates undergraduate 
students, advance students, post grad- 
uate students, lawyers, and speakers in 
its environs. Bringing these people 
into the building or into the set of 
buildings, if that be the case, involves 
the problem of unscrambling various 
kinds of traffic to avoid confusion be- 
tween routine administrative traffic, 
student traffic, etc. The extension of 
the foyer, enlarging discussion areas 
into proper lounge areas, relating fa- 
that the lounge area 
work, the proper accommodation for 


cilities make 
faculty research and meditation, free 
access to the general areas rather than 
directly to the library reading room— 
this is all part of the philosophy of 
planning. I think that is what you had 
in mind, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price: You can’t build a library 
ina vacuum. 

Mr. Locrart: I agree. The point 
you are emphasizing is that the library 
is not one package and the school 
another. If the place of contact is a 
controlled area, then the nearest you 
can get to the library is to go to that 
area. Perhaps this type of plan with a 
center of activities gives more close 
liaison between books and people than 
amore isolated area that requires tak- 
ing an elevator or climbing stairs to 
reach it. 

Mr. STERN: In reply to Mr. Price’s 
statement, I think we should all realize 
that no library can be planned in a 
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vacuum. There are, of course, rela- 
tionships in a law school or public 
library or whatever it is, to other fac- 
tors. You have to consider the flow of 
traffic in the unit of the library. You 
have to consider the use in connection 
with other functions in the same area. 
Whether or not in that respect the 
library should be more or less a sepa- 
rate unit. To what extent it should 
be integrated with other units de- 
pends, of course, upon the size of the 
operation. 

If the operation becomes extensive 
it becomes necessary as a matter of 
expense both in construction and in 
the use, to make it a separate unit. 
This, however, does not mean you are 
not cooperating with other units. In 
Los Angeles we have a close coopera- 
tion with the Civic Center. 

Miss SHircey Raissi: I would direct 
my question to Mrs. Davies and Mr. 
Smith. What was your formula in de- 
termining the number of books you 
can shelve on one lineal footage of 
shelving or the number of books you 
could house in one square foot of 
floor area? 

Mr. SmitH: Carroll Moreland has 
gone into this matter. Would Carroll 
be willing to answer that? 

Mr. Moretanp: I have come to the 
very dubious conclusion that we can 
average five volumes per running foot 
on conventional 3 foot units seven 
shelves high. So far as volumes per 
square foot are concerned, the figure 
varies with the width and length of 
aisles. In a module 19 feet wide and 
25 feet long, with four double-faced 
rows set on 57 inch centers (41 inch 
aisle between rows) and running per- 
pendicularly to the short side of the 
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module, with seven sections to the row 
and allowance for a 4 foot aisle, the 
figure is 12.38 volumes per square 
foot. If the short side of the module is 
increased to 20 feet and the centers to 
60 inches (giving a 44 inch aisle be- 
tween rows), the figure is decreased to 
11.74. The shorter the row and the 
wider the aisle between the rows, the 
lower the figure. An overall figure of 
ten volumes per square foot should 
take care of access aisles and stairways. 
I am having a problem with respect 
to the amount of space per reader. I 
picked 25 square feet, my building 
committee would like it to be some- 
where around 19. So I am inquiring: 
what percentage of seating space 
should be allowed for the student 
body. Seventy per cent for each hun- 
dred students? 
The 


trend is, as I understand it, to allocate 


PRESIDENT-ELECT POLLACK: 


about 50 per cent of reading space to 
the student body. If you have 750 stu- 
dents, have half of that seating ca- 
pacity. There are requirements under 
the standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law School. Miles, do you 
know them offhand? 

Mr. Price: Twenty-five per cent. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT POLLACK: Fifty per 
cent, of excellent 
figure. Nineteen is a little tight. 

Mr. Cyrit L. McDermott: I would 
like to ask Mr. Cotton whether there 
is an established formula regarding 


course, is a very 


the cost of operating and maintenance 
for one year of an air-conditioning 
system. 

Mr. Corron: There is no general 
rule. It would depend upon your lo- 
cality, the type of system and the kind 
of fuel you were using. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT POLLACK: May | 
again thank the participants of thi 
panel for their very absorbing com 
ments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
ORGANIZATION IN LAW 
LIBRARIES—A PANEL 


(There was no reporter present at 
this session. For this reason, the re. 
marks of the presiding officer, Presi. 
dent Helen Hargrave, the introduc. 
tions and observations made by the 
Chairman, John Merryman and the 
discussion from the floor were not re. 
corded. We publish below, in the or. 
der read, the papers presented by the 
three panelists: Mr. Roy M. Mersky, 
Yale Law Library; Mrs. 
Holbrook, University of California at 


Frances K. 


Los Angeles Law Library; and Mr. 
William R. Roalfe, Librarian, North- 
western University Law Library. Mrs 
Holbrook was unable to be present. 
Her text was read by Miss Iris J. Wild: 
man, Ohio State University Law Li- 
brary—Ed.) 


Bibliographic Organization in 
Law Libraries 


Mr. Mersky: Bibliographic organi- 
zation as I define it is that activity 
which directs the library user to the 
material which he needs, indicates its 
location and provides the means of 
obtaining it for him. In order to do 
this we must become acquainted with 
the science of librarianship, which is 
basically a technique for the organiza- 
tion of information; for every intelli- 
gent law librarian knows that in order 
to serve his patrons effectively he must 
control the materials that are avail- 
able. This can be accomplished only 
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if the following characteristics are de- 
veloped to optimum perfection: 


1. A collection of materials based on 
the needs of its users, and proper housing 
of this collection. 

2. A comprehensive catalog of the col- 
lection. 

3. An intelligent scheme of shelf classi- 
fication and arrangement of these mate- 
rials. (You will note that I consistently 
use the term “materials” rather than 
“books,” for the modern law library is 
beginning to house more than books as 
we become more concerned with micro- 
audio-visual materials, and 
other similar developments of modern 
technology.) 

4. A competent staff to administer the 


facsimile, 


above elements. 


To develop these four characteris- 
tics is to achieve bibliographic organ- 
ization and control. 

I would like to point out some of 
the relevant problems which the ref- 
erence law librarian of today must 
solve in order to attain this goal, with 
special emphasis on the problems of 
classification and the attempts we have 
made to solve them at Yale. 

The difficulties of bibliographic or- 
control start at the 
very beginning with the acquisition of 
materials for the present-day law li- 


ganization and 


brary, where we meet four main prob- 
lems. 

First, many types of non-book ma- 
terials such as maps, microfilm, illus- 
trations and archive materials present 
new problems and individual require- 
ments for which the answers have yet 
to be standardized. The librarian is 
expected to house all of these and to 
make them easily accessible to his read- 
ers. At one time the amount of this 
material was so small in all but the 
largest libraries that it was necessary 
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merely to improvise. Since the war, 
however, the situation has changed 
and non-book items have grown rap- 
idly in numbers and importance, to 
the point where they now present a 
major challenge to the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the librarian and 
his staff. 

Second, the acceleration of publica- 
tion in all areas of law activity has 
made it increasingly difficult for the 
law librarian to meet the needs of the 
users of the law library. Increase in 
volume is not the only problem; there 
is also the wide range of subject area 
and the number of peripheral publi- 
cations that touch on aspects of law 
and should therefore be in a law li- 
brary. Thus we have a much greater 
variety of books in the law library 
than previously existed. 

Third, the formats which result 
from new techniques of publication 
and reproduction present additional 
difficulties. 

And fourth, there is an increasingly 
large number of materials becoming 
available which are not being pub- 
lished by the standard publishing 
companies; including also materials 
which have research value to our li- 
braries and which are being dissemi- 
nated by agencies, committees and 
other non-professional organizations. 
We must become concerned 
with the acquisition of this material. 
At present we try to control it by read- 
ing carefully the standard announce- 
ments that come in the mail every 


more 


morning, and by carefully scanning 
such publications as the International 
Index to Periodicals, the Public Af- 
fairs Information Service, the Vertical 
File, the Bibliographic Index and, of 
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course, the local daily newspapers, 
with special emphasis on the New 
York Times and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

After the material 
quired, it is important that it be prop- 
erly housed. The problem here is one 
of scientific management of exceed- 
ingly large masses of books. This in- 
cludes setting aside certain designated 
areas of the building for special col- 


has been ac- 


lections and classes of material, so as 
to facilitate access to these collections. 
Thus, in the Yale Law Library books 
pertaining to South American law can 
be found on the fifth floor, material 
on foreign law is located on the fourth 
floor, and works on international law 
are kept on the third floor. 

The librarian should, of 
course, make sure that the library is 
clean and well-lighted, the books are 
neat and dust-free and facilities such 
as elevators are in good working or- 


good 


der, as we find it expensive to house 
our staff in elevators stuck between 
floors, a situation which does not ap- 
peal to readers either. 

The organization of law materials 
for use is just as important as their 
acquisition. A book in the library is 
of little value to anyone until it has 
been cataloged, both for itself and in 
relation to all other material in its 
field. The larger the collection, the 
more complicated, the more essential 
its catalog becomes. 

The main purpose of cataloging is 
to make known all works available in 
the library on any particular subject 
or by any particular author and then 
to give the reader the key to locating 
these books in the library. A catalog 
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should not only record the contents of 
the library, but should also 
broaden its scope to include cards rep- 
resenting books of interest to lawyers 
which are in the university or any 
other connected library. 

In the bibliographic organization 
of research collections, the library cata- 
log continues to serve a key role as an 
instrument for retrieval of informa- 
tion, and it will continue to do so for 
as far as we can now see into the fu- 


law 


ture. Catalogs and systematic arrange- 
ments—or classifications—of the ma- 
terials are the means of aiding users to 
obtain books and materials 
promptly. Retrieval or location of par- 
ticular items or groups of items is cer- 
tainly the most important function of 


other 


the library catalog as we know it to- 
day. 

The Yale Law Library catalog at- 
tempts to serve this function by the 
use of a dictionary card catalog which 
is based on a number of subject head- 
ings and cross references. Every book 
in our library is fully cataloged and 
provided with subject cards for both 
its legal and non-legal aspects. By the 
use of a large selection of subject-head- 
ings in the catalog we are able to com- 
pensate for any weaknesses of our 
classification system. We rely very 
heavily on these subject headings, for 
though classification does in most in 
stances facilitate access to the shelves 
by readers working as lawyers are ac 
customed to work, it does not purport 
to bring all material on a given sub 
ject together. Therefore, emphasis has 
been laid on the subject side of the 
card catalog, which lists all material 
in the library on a given subject. 
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This brings us to the problem of 
cdassification and how it is used at 
Yale as an instrument of bibliographic 
organization. 

Classification means a_ systematic 
scheme for the arrangement of books 
on the shelves by classes with the ob- 
ject of keeping them in order, so that 
individual books may be found, and 
books which have been removed may 
be returned to their proper places. A 
supplementary object of classification 
is that of accommodating persons who, 
in their studies, wish to work with the 
books from the shelves. The arrange- 
ment may be a simple one by the 
broadest categories, or it may be in 
any degree of complexity according 
to the taste of the librarian. The ob- 
ject is the same in any type of classifi- 
shelf arrange- 
ment of the books. Use should always 
determine the policy to be used in 


cation: a serviceable 


classifying. 

The Yale Law Library classification 
stem is much more than a schedule 
of classes. Mr. Hicks in devising it felt 
that the “classification should serve 
the library rather than that the library 
should be bound by a preconceived 
We now 
have a detailed classification, with no- 
tations which are chiefly made up of 


theoretical classification.” 


the various classes, 
such as: Attorneys-General Reports— 


abbreviations of 


AG; Encyclopedias—E; Roman Law 
—RL; and Social Sciences—SS. In in- 
ternational law the Library of Con- 
gress class JX has been adopted, with 
modifications. One of the great ad- 
vantages of this system is that the ob- 
taining and reshelving of a book can 





be done by the average library refer- 
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ence and circulation staff with a mini- 
mum of training by simply following 
the symbols on the spine of the book. 

The collection is basically arranged 
by legal systems—that is, by countries 
and hence by the legal systems of those 
countries as well as by international 
law, ancient law, Jewish law, Moham- 
medan law, canon law, and Roman 
law. This, of course, is most funda- 
mental and usable. 

Materials relating to state law, how- 
ever, are not arranged by jurisdiction 
or sub-systems within their respective 
systems. Thus, if ready access to the 
student or researcher is to be the fore- 
most principle, then not only should 
the statutes of a state be placed with 
the reports and Shepards of that state 
but also treatises and forms dealing 
with that state jurisdiction (e.g. works 
on New York practice, New York cor- 
porations and New York forms should 
be placed at the end of the New York 
reports, statutes, and Shepards.) This 
is already done for the foreign country 
jurisdictions, e.g. French law is found 
mainly in one section of the library, so 
it would seem logical for New York 
law or Pennsylvania law or Federal 
law. 

Foreign language books are not 
classified by language but are inter- 
spersed in their appropriate subject 
classifications. Foreign countries are 
basically arranged alphabetically, but 
there are two other superimposed ar- 
rangements, the quasi-continental “La- 
tin America” and the “British Com- 
monwealth of Nations,” in both of 
which the countries are arranged al- 
phabetically. However, no consistent 
effort is made to change popular 
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names of countries to new political 
immediately after such a 
change takes place. ‘““Thailand”’ is still 
called “Siam,” for the first ten years of 
its existence “Israel” listed as 
“Palestine,” and we have only recently 
added “Pakistan.” 


names 


was 


The Anglo-American treatise sec- 
tion is not subclassified according to 
subjects or any other scheme, but is 
arranged alphabetically by author re- 
gardless of content. 

Books on legal philosophy are classi- 
fied under Treatises, while books on 
philosophy are classified under Phi- 
losophy, though books on social phi- 
losophy may be found in Social Sci- 
ences. Books on general psychiatry are 
classified under Psychology, which is 
a subclassification of Philosophy, the 
symbol being Phil P. Books on legal 
bibliography are classified under Bib- 
liography and books on criminology 
under the Social Sciences. 

Books on non-legal materials are 
found under Bibliography, Biography, 
Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Ethics, 
History, Libraries, Miscellaneous Non- 
Legal (Z), Periodicals, Philosophy, So- 
cial Sciences, and Yalensia. 

Non-book material, microfacsimile 
in particular, mostly microfilm, is 
maintained separately from the book 
collection format, 
though it is entered in the main cata- 
log as any other material. Therefore, 
a special notation such as “Microfilm” 
must be entered on the respective cata- 


because of its 


log cards in order that this material 
may be located. 

All the major United Nations series 
and groups of documents as well as all 
individual documents related to law 
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are added to the collection and cata. 


loged. But some materials are not clas. 
sified and incorporated into the col. 
lection; these include mainly: minor 
or insignificant pamphlets, statistical 
material of a non-legal nature, and 
technical and scientific material re. 
lated to the technical assistance activi- 
ties. These materials are kept in a sep- 
arate section, and may be located on); 
by means of the numbers assigned to 
them in the United Nations Catalog 
which is a sales catalog of printed 
United Nations documents. UNESCO 
materials are classified mainly under 
the United Nations, but any biblio 
graphical publications are classified 
under Bibliography, and publications 
of general significance are found un 
der Social Sciences. 

Many individual government pub 
lications are interspersed among their 
appropriate subject classifications, but 
Congressional Hearings and Congres 
Reports form separate 
groups which are arranged chrono 
logically by the Congress session only, 
and within that alphabetically by titk 
of committee within each Congres 


sional two 


session for the Hearings and numer: 
cally for the Reports. Unpassed Con 
gressional bills are kept separately and 
are not incorporated into the collec 
tion. They are discarded at the end o! 
the current session of Congress. 

Legal newspapers are kept and 
bound as any legal periodical, but the 
non-legal newspapers such as the Neu 
York Times and the Wall Street Jour 
nal are kept only for a few weeks. 

A certain group of materials in the 
collection are classified only accord: 
ing to format, namely pamphlets 
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Pamphlets on all subjects are not clas- 
ified according to the respective sub- 
ects but are bound together accord- 
ing to no scheme save that of the sup- 
posed convenience of having pam- 
ohlets bound in volumes instead of 
bound individually. The only attempt 
to modify this procedure is the bind- 
ing together of the Social Sciences 
pamphlets and the placing of these 
volumes under the classification of So- 
cal Sciences Pamphlets. 

Pamphlets and other small and rela- 
tively insignificant items or items hav- 
ing only transient value are not added 
to the collection but are kept in a ver- 
tical file arranged alphabetically by 
subject. This file is weeded out period- 
ically. 

Libraries with a small working col- 
lection of law materials have less of a 
problem. The majority of law books 
are self-classifying, particularly in re- 
gard to the primary materials. Books 
are generally placed on the open 
shelves by subject and are then avail- 
able to all—though the number of such 
law libraries in the country is becom- 
ing fewer and fewer if not practically 
extinct. As the curriculum of the 
schools change and the needs of mod- 
em lawyers become more complex, 
due to our modern civilization, classi- 
fication becomes more complicated. 
To ignore it is only to compound the 
problem and increase the difficulties 
for some future day, as evidenced by a 
remark recently made by Professor 
Freund of the Harvard Law School, 
quoting Professor Plucknett: “Har- 
vard Law Library, greatest law library 
in the world—half a million books, 
and all of them lost.” In all fairness 
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to that other law school, I must say 
that Professor Plucknett made _ this 
statement some twenty-five years ago. 
I know things are a bit different at 
Harvard now. 

The fourth problem with which we 
have to deal is that of assembling a 
competent staff to organize this mate- 
rial and make it available to the read- 
ers. This brings in one of the most im- 
portant aspects of bibliographic or- 
ganization—the personal element. 

Cataloging developed originally as 
a means of locating books, but out of 
necessity it has become increasingly 
elaborate, detailed and complicated. 
Even the ideal subject-catalog would 
be limited in the number and kind of 
entries it could include; it could not 
begin to exhaust the possible sources 
of information on definite subjects. 

It is not the bibliographic processes 
and procedures which have become 
more complicated, however, but the 
mass of materials to be acquired, or- 
ganized, and placed in readiness for 
use. At the Yale Law Library, for ex- 
ample, we are now acquiring materials 
in psychology, psychiatry, sociology, 
rural and urban redevelopment, sym- 
bolic logic and space science, and so 
on. Thus, in addition to the catalog 
there exists a body of general and spe- 
cial indexes and bibliographies which 
are necessary for research in special- 
ized subjects. It has been said that 
“the best subject-catalog is one which 
yields information up to a certain 
point accurately and completely, so 
that the scholar and specialist can feel 
assured that so far the way has been 
cleared in the search for material; and 
that from then on they can continue 
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to seek by means of more detailed 
methods of research.” 

Thus the catalog can only go so far. 
The acquisition, housing and putting 
in order are only valuable up to a cer- 
tain point. To implement this mate- 
rial properly and to communicate 
with the reader an intelligent and 
well-informed staff is a necessity, for 
all the developments in cataloging 
cannot compensate for the value of 
the knowledge of the individual, built 
up by experience and by personal re- 
lations with the readers. 

Our reference and circulation staff 
are acquainted with the courses taught 
by the members of our faculty, and 
they are aware of the articles and 
books which faculty members are cur- 
rently writing and the special research 
they are 
working on. By having this personal 


projects and committees 
knowledge of what the faculty needs 
they are able to bring to the attention 
of these individuals materials which 
they run across in their day-to-day 
work in the library which the reader 
might overlook. 

After books are cataloged and proc- 
essed they are brought to the circula- 
desk to be shelved. Here the 
members of the circulation and refer- 
ence staff inspect the books as they ar- 
rive and put aside any which they 
think a member of the faculty might 
be interested in before shelving it. We 
supplement this method by publish- 
ing each month a selected list of new 
books that have come in to the li- 
brary. All periodicals are scanned for 
materials that might be of interest to 
the faculty, and significant articles are 
mentioned in a selected index to pe- 
riodicals also published monthly. 


tion 
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We also keep at the reference librar. 
ian’s desk a reference collection whic) 
contains among many other items , 
collection of indexes and_bibliogra 
phies which we introduce to member 
of the faculty and use constantly for 
their benefit. These indexes and bib. 
liographies are an excellent supple. 
ment to the catalog as a bibliographic 
tool. I have had prepared and distrib- 
uted among you a list of such publica. 
tions which we use at the Yale Law 
Library, which I hope you will find 
useful. 

I would like to illustrate the value 
of personal knowledge and _ experi- 
ence by an example that occurred a 
few weeks ago. Professor Rodell men- 
tioned in a conversation with me that 
he was writing a profile of Justice 
Black and that in this profile he had 
referred to a dissenting opinion of 
Black’s made in his early years on the 
bench. In this case (Connecticut Gen- 
Johnson 
limits 


eral Life Insurance Co. v. 
303 U.S. 77), involving the 
placed by the Fourteenth Amend: 
ment on the State’s jurisdiction to tax, 
Mr. Justice Black, dissenting, held 
that the word “person” in the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment should not be construed 
to include that the 
framers and passers of that Amend: 
ment did not so intend it to be con- 


corporations, 


strued, and that if the people wish to 
deprive the States of certain rights of 
taxation, the “way does not lie along 
the course of judicial amendment to 
[the] fundamental charter’ _ but 
through an amendment to the Consti- 
tution passed expressly for that pur 
pose. This called to mind a discus 
sion I had recently had with a friend 
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mine who teaches history at Yale 
and who is doing a biography of the 
late Josephus Daniels. In his research 
he ran across some correspondence 
that Daniels had had with Mr. Justice 
Black advocating this same position 
m the interpretation of the due proc- 
es clause that Black took three 
months later in his dissenting opinion. 
Thus I was able to supply Professor 
Rodell with documentary evidence 
showing why Black wrote this opin- 
This not have 
been reached by means of any catalog 


ion. evidence could 
or book, but only through personal 
contact. 

The whole problem of bibliographic 
organization in law libraries is be- 
coming more acute every year. The 
main cause of this is the fact that the 
development of science and technol- 
ogy is being accompanied by a steady 
increase in the bulk of information 
existing on a wide variety of branches 
of knowledge—not the least of these 
being the law. Thus the search for in- 
formation on any given question is 
becoming more and more difficult, 
and the standard machinery used for 
that purpose less and less effective, the 
longer we put off solving this prob- 
lem. We are entering a new age in the 
communication of information and 
knowledge, one which will require 
methods as different from those of to- 
day as our present techniques are from 
those of the Middle Ages. For exam- 
ple, lately we’ve been hearing quite a 
bit about mechanical research proc- 
esses. But before we can go into a 
mechanized system for retrieving data 
from amidst large quantities of mate- 
rial we first have to evolve a “machine 
language” and work out a technique, 
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which will entail evolving a suitable 
code for the clasification of informa- 
tion and public education in the use 
of that code. 

In addition to the mechanical as- 
pects, we must consider that photo- 
graphic, and especially microphoto- 
graphic, reproduction is one of the 
most important modern techniques 
for increasing the accessibility of ma- 
terials which would not otherwise be 
available in a law library. We should 
certainly give it a more prominent 
place in our libraries and make it as 
easy to find and use as books now are. 

In general, librarians should make 
a greater effort to keep up with the 
science of automation and with sci- 
ence in general. They must realize 
that there are ways of organizing in- 
formation other than our present 
methods of classifying and must be- 
come interested in the fundamental 
research in techniques for organiza- 
tion of that information. Since auto- 
mation appears not only to be the an- 
swer for taking the clerical aspects out 
of librarianship, but to open a new 
arena for the storage and organiza- 
tion of information, its adoption may 
point the way to a brighter future for 
progressive librarianship. 

In closing I would like to comment 
on the fact that the problems we are 
presently faced with and will be faced 
with in the future might never have 
occurred had the proposals made by 
an anonymous author of the eight- 
eenth century as stated in a tract en- 
titled A New Project for the Destruc- 
tion of Printing and Bookselling for 
the Benefit of the Learned World been 
taken seriously. Well, at any rate the 
problem would have been simpler. 
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Bibliographic Organization 
and Cataloging 

Mrs. Hovsrook: Verner Clapp has 
defined bibliographic organization as 

The pattern of effective arrangements 
which results from the systematic listing 
of the records of human communica- 
tion. 

To me, as a cataloger, this seems to be 
an apt description of the work of a 
cataloger in his multiple roles as de- 
scriptive cataloger, subject analyst, 
classifier and bibliographer. In an- 
other article, Mr. Clapp comes even 
closer to describing the cataloging 
process when he says, 

Assume the basic ingredients of such 
[bibliographic] organization to be access 
to the record, a discrete identification of 
each publication, a subject analysis of its 
content, and an administrative structure 
in which these effusions are combined for 
service.* 

Herman H. Henkle, librarian of the 
John Crerar Library, says in the fore- 
word to Shera’s The Classified Catalog, 
In the bibliographical organization of 
research collections, the library catalog 
continues to serve a key role as an instru- 
ment for retrieval of information. It will 
continue to do so for as long as we can 
now see into the future.3 
Since many, even most, law libraries 
are traditionally unorganized biblio- 
graphically, with the emphasis being 
placed on use rather than on organi- 
zation of materials, the catalog has an 
even greater importance as the means 
of retrieval of specific information or 
location of particular items in the col- 


1. crapp, The Role of Bibliographic Organization 
in Contemporary Civilization, in BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
ORGANIZATION 4 (Shera ed. 1951). 

2. crapp, The Improvement of Bibliographic Or- 
ganization, 25 LIBRARY QUARTERLY 95 (1955). 

3. HENKLE, Foreword to SHERA, THE CLASSIFIED 
CATALOG 5 (1956). 
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lection. Since the usual arrangement 
of law libraries is not conducive to 
subject browsing, the catalog is essen- 
tial as a key to the collection. The im- 
portance of bibliographic organiza- 
tion would seem to be in direct ratio 
to the size of the collection, as is the 
necessity for the catalog as its index 
and key. With a collection of a few 
thousand volumes, it is possible to 
know what and where each volume is, 
but as the numbers increase, it be- 
comes less feasible, if not impossible, 
to rely on memory for the location and 
content of each volume and some 
form of organization becomes neces- 
sary. However, even in a smaller col- 
lection, if time and staff for minute 
subject analysis were available, the 
catalog could serve as a guide to much 
detailed information which would not 
otherwise be so readily accessible. 

The process of bibliographic organ- 
ization begins with the arrival of the 
books in the catalog department and 
their distribution to the catalogers ac- 
cording to the subject or form spe- 
cialty of the individual cataloger. This 
division according to specialized in- 
terest is actually a form of classifica- 
tion, although, quite obviously, it does 
not follow the pattern of the overall 
classification or arrangement of the 
library. 

Then begins the “discrete identifi- 
cation of each publication [and the] 
subject analysis of its content.” Keep- 
ing in mind that the primary and 
most important function of the cata- 
log is the retrieval of particular items 
and information from the collection, 
the cataloger must put into the catalog 
enough detail, accurately presented so 
as to facilitate such retrieval, but re- 
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membering always that the catalog is 
a key to materials and information 
and not an end in itself. 

The author must be sufficiently 
identified to distinguish him from 
other authors, whether by including 
on the catalog card his full name and 
dates of birth and death, or by follow- 
ing the so-called ‘‘no-conflict” rule and 
omitting biographical details if his 
identity seems certain without them. 
Having so distinguished an author, 
consistency must be followed in the 
form of entry for all of his works. In 
works having more than one author, 
itis usually necessary to make an ad- 
ditional entry under the name of the 
joint author for the benefit of those 
readers who may remember the name 
of one author better than another. I 
well remember insisting some years 
ago that The University Library was 
written by Tauber, only to discover 
later that the authors were given on 
the title page as Wilson and Tauber, 
with the main entry, of course, under 
Wilson. If it seems likely that a work 
will be remembered by the name of its 
editor or even by that of its publisher, 
as in the case of the publications of the 
Committee on Continuing Legal Edu- 
cation or the Practising Law Institute, 
an entry under such headings should 
be provided. If the title is one likely 
to be remembered, a title entry should 
be made in the catalog. Having estab- 
lished a policy in regard to such en- 
tries, it must be consistently followed 
so that the reader may rely on the in- 
formation he finds in the catalog, 
knowing that full entries have been 
provided for him. Important as the 
author and title approach may be, the 
subject approach to retrieval, particu- 


larly in an alphabetically arranged, 
unclassified collection, is of even 
greater importance to the user of the 
law library and of its catalog. 

The cataloger does not do his work 
in a vacuum, nor in a cloister, nor 
merely for his own gratification, 
spending his time counting prelimi- 
nary unnumbered leaves, or gloating 
over wormholes, but with the ever- 
present aim of getting at the very es- 
sence of the material in order to in- 
terpret it to the reader in terms of 
subject headings which will show the 
intention of the writer and which will 
fulfill the needs of the reader. Often a 
title will use terms which in no way 
reveal the subject matter of the work, 
terms which may be, in fact, mislead- 
ing as far as the content is concerned. 
In such instances the cataloger will 
indicate through subject entries, cross 
references and often through an ex- 
planatory note on the catalog card 
just what subjects are treated. More- 
over, works of a general nature will 
be described in general terms while 
those on a specific subject or even a 
minute aspect of a subject will be de- 
scribed in those terms, keeping always 
in mind the importance of consis- 
tency, so that the reader may recognize 
and depend on this fact even as he 
does in the case of author and title en- 
tries. Thus, wanting a treatise on ad- 
verse possession, for instance, he can 
readily discover that it is entered un- 
der that specific heading rather than 
under the general term “real prop- 
erty,” and that all works on that sub- 
ject will be entered under the same 
term, rather than some under the spe- 
cific and the rest under the general 
term. 
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It is important that the catalog de- 
partment rapport 
with the circulation and reference de- 


maintain a close 
partments, as it is only through these 
public service departments that the 
catalogers may be made completely 
aware of the specific use to which cer- 
tain materials are to be put and the 
way the users of the library look for 
them in the catalog. Frequently it 
may seem to the cataloger that a cer- 
tain work will be used in one way, 
when actually the reader approach to 
it will be quite different. Since the 
catalog department cannot always an- 
ticipate this specific purpose, nor the 
approach which will be used through 
the catalog, the advisory function of 
the reference department becomes in- 
valuable in carrying out the plan for 
bibliographic organization. I know 
of one cataloger, who, in testing the 
effectiveness of the cross references in 
his catalog, scrutinizes them for signs 
of excess wear. If he finds a finger- 
printed, dog-eared cross reference 
card, he concludes that the subject re- 
ferred from on the cross reference is 
the one which, in fact, should have 
been used since it has obviously, from 
its condition, been referred to by many 
readers. In such ways can the cataloger 
keep himself informed and aware of 
the readers’ reactions to the catalog as 
one of the vital organs in the biblio- 
graphic organization of the library. 
Classification is central and basic to 
bibliographic organization and it is 
here that many law libraries are griev- 
ously lacking. It seems safe to assume 
that most law libraries are arranged 
primarily by form and alphabetically 


either by author or by jurisdiction 


within the form divisions. Many are 
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so arranged without notation to indi. 
cate the arrangement, and in some li. 
braries in which notation is used, it is 
simply an indication, often mnemonic, 
of the form. Such is the case in the 
library with which I am most familiar, 

Law librarians have long realized 
the advantages which a good classifi. 
cation scheme would hold for then, 
and much time and effort have been 
expended in the attempt to devise a 
good, workable system. Ideally, a uni- 
form system of classification in use by 
a great number of law libraries, even 
if not all, could do much to increase 
the service which law librarians could 
render to their patrons. A uniform 
system of classification for law librar- 
ies would tend to standardize organi- 
zation among them as has the wide- 
spread use of the Dewey or Library of 
Congress classifications by general li- 
brarians. 

Whether the classification 
be based on an alphabetico-form sys- 


scheme 


tem or whether it be the “ideal” sys- 
tem which we have long sought, it 1s 
the cataloger’s province as a subject 
specialist to classify materials in such 
a way that the established plan of bib- 
liographic organization will be con- 
sistently and effectively carried out, 
coordinating the classification with 
the subject entries in the catalog. 
Since the classification of books as 
such, by its very nature limits to one 
place in the scheme the classification 
of a work on more than one subject, 
the index function of the catalog con- 
tinues to loom important. Once into 
the realm of classification of ideas and 
concepts, something more encompass 
ing than book classification will have 
to be resorted to, undoubtedly some 
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electronic device. In this connection 
Shera states in his paper, Classification 
iy the Basis of Bibliographic Organi- 


ation, 


What are the possible implications of 
these new approaches to classification for 
the future of the technical processes? ‘To 
put it bluntly, are catalogers confronted 
by technological obsolescence? The an- 
wer is emphatically in the negative, for 
italogers are not obsolete even though 
their present methods are becoming so 
.. The mechanization of bibliographic 
ganization does not imply the degrada- 
catalogers and_ bibliographers 
through subordination to the machine. 
The objectives of this mechanization are 
the expedition of our mental processes, 
not a substitution for them. Machines 
can process greater quantities of material 
it high speeds, but the results they pro- 
luce can never rise above the skill that 
has entered into their design and ma- 
nipulation. As instruments of classifica- 
tion they are bound by the binary prin- 
iple, they have not advanced beyond the 
lichotomy, they cannot devise new rela- 
tionships or exercise judgment in selec- 
tion. In short, we must do their thinking 
r them, and this will demand a higher 
level of skills, including subject knowl- 
edge and research ability, than catalogers 
have been called upon to exercise in the 
past. Freed from the drudgery of descrip- 
tive cataloging and the largely arbitrary 
pigeonholing of books into an artificial 
lassification scheme, catalogers can an- 
ticipate the opportunity to become true 
subject specialists in bibliography and 
the organization of knowledge.4 


tion of 


I, for one, hope that my obsoles- 
cence will be long delayed. 


Law Library Service from the 

Administrator’s Point of View 
Mr. Roatre: As soon as I began 
seriously to think about my own role 


4. SHERA, ed., ORGANIZATION 92 


(1951), 
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in this panel discussion, I realized that 
I was in trouble. This is of course not 
because our topic is uninteresting, for 
it bristles with problems to which se- 
rious attention may well be given, nor 
is it because the threefold approach 
represented by this panel does not 
have merit. My difficulty stems from 
the fact that, although it is relatively 
easy to reflect the point of view of the 
administrator in generalities, I believe 
we should come forward with observa- 
tions and suggestions that will ac- 
tually help us to improve our service. 
Obviously, classification and cata- 
loging are basic disciplines. We simply 
cannot get along without the contri- 
butions that they make, and the effec 
tiveness of our service depends in 
large part upon how well we perform 
these assignments. At the same time, 
the quality of our performance as a 
library must, in the final analysis, be 
tested at the point or points of service. 
This in effect means circulation and 
reference. In consequence, my col- 
leagues on the panel occupy what seem 
to be the key positions. What, then, 
can I as an administrator say that will 
supplement their contributions? 
Well, the make a 
start, and no doubt also the best one, 
is to set forth what I regard as the dis- 
tinguishing elements which together 
determine the point of view of the ad- 


easiest way to 


ministrator. In the first place, the ad- 
ministrator’s responsibility is general. 
He is primarily concerned with the 
overall performance of the library and 
not merely with classification or cata- 
loging or circulation or reference. In 
the second place, it is his duty to see 
to it that the library has a competent 
staff and that the staff has the equip- 
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ment and supplies, etc., that are 
needed in the performance of its spe- 
cific functions. The third element that 
helps determine his point of view is 
the nature of his participation in the 
work of the staff. This depends upon 
such factors as his capacity, his atti- 
tude toward his assignment and the 
peculiarities of the situation in the 
particular library. Delegation of re- 
sponsibility may be slight or it may be 
substantial. I suppose most adminis- 
trators would like to have everything 
run smoothly without their participa- 
tion, for they usually have many other 
things to which to turn their atten- 
tion. 

My own experience as a law librar- 
ian has varied greatly. At times I have 
been in close touch with matters of 
detail and at others delegation has 
been almost complete. It is inevitable 
that as a result of this long and varied 
experience I have reached certain gen- 
eral conclusions. However, I do not 
regard them as pearls of wisdom and I 
submit them with considerable difh- 
dence because there are so many ques- 
tions that plague us for which I have 
not found altogether satisfactory an- 
swers. 

The first consideration to which I 
would like to call attention may per- 
haps be best introduced by quoting a 
statement that a professional classifier 
once made in an informal discussion 
in which I participated. She said that 
to be good, a classification scheme 
should be indispensable, and the ex- 
tent to which it is necessary to go to 
the catalog in order to find the re- 
quired book is a measure of its excel- 
lence. This is of course not a common 
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view. It is obviously the result of such 
a preoccupation with classification 
and cataloging that they have become 
ends in themselves rather than neces 
sary means to achieve desired ends, | 
mention this extreme point of view 
because mine is probably at the oppo- 
site end of the scale and it may be well 


to consider the following points with! 


this wide range of approaches in 
mind. 

In my opinion, legal research is 
complicated enough under the best of 
circumstances and every practicable 
effort should be made to bring books 
and readers together without the in 
terposition of any unnecessary formal- 
ities. Stated briefly, this means: 

a. The application of the open 
shelf policy to as much of the collec- 
tion as is practical. Books should be 
placed on reserve only to the extent 
that this is necessary to distribute their 
use among readers when the demand 
is heavy and they should be systemat- 
ically returned to the open shelves as 
soon as they are not in heavy demand. 

b. The adoption of the most self- 
evident shelf arrangement it is pos- 
sible to devise. 

c. The distribution of chairs and 
tables as widely as possible so that the 
reader may always find a place imme 
diately at hand where he may examine 
books of possible interest to him. 

d. The use of simple general guides 
to the collection to serve in part as 
substitutes for the catalog and resort 
to the staff. 

e. The deliberate training of fre 
quent users of the library to do their 
research by themselves so far as this is 
practicable. This not only ultimately 
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saves staff time—it is more efficient 
from the point of view of the reader.1 

f. And finally, if such policies pre- 
vail, it is possible to reduce to a mini- 
mum the differences in the privileges 
accorded to different classes of readers. 
This I regard as highly desirable. A 
legal bibliography assignment is just 
as important to the first year student 
as is the case note to the law review 
contributor or the article to the fac- 
ulty member. The lawyer is just as 
concerned with his deadline as is the 
judge with the quality of his written 
opinion. 

After what, for the sake of brevity, 
may appear to be a rather dogmatic 
recital of specific policies which should 
be followed without deviation you 
may be surprised at my approach to 
the second consideration to which I 
want to call attention. I have become 
increasingly convinced that it is not 
often that with confi- 
dence: this is the way to do it. I am of 


one can Say 
ourse not denying the fact that cer- 
tain general principles underlie our 
work, for they certainly do, and some 
of our difficulties no doubt arise from 
the fact that we do not recognize and 
apply general principles as effectively 
as we should. However, one of the in- 
escapable realities with which we have 
to contend is the fact that there are 
eleven distinct types of law libraries.? 
When account is also taken of their 
great differences in size, hundreds of 
differences in orientation, emphasis, 
and in use are involved. If to this is 
added the difficulty of reaching agree- 


that 
juipped to render a greater service should not do 


But this does not mean a staff specially 
» See consideration number 5 infra. 
‘. See ROALFE, THE LIBRARIES OF THE LEGAL PRO- 


FESSION (1953), especially pp. 33-37. 
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ment on policy, even when the facts 
are identical, it is evident that wide- 
spread uniformity is a goal that is be- 
yond our reach. In application, this 
means, among other things, that we 
cannot expect all law libraries to fol- 
low the same classification or adopt 
without deviation the same list of sub- 
ject headings. 

Let me add, however, that I believe 
we should nevertheless strive for uni- 
formity so far as it is practicable. Di- 
versity as such has no particular merit 
and it creates some of our problems 
and aggravates others. 
some of our present differences are ac- 
cidental and others are the result of 
ignorance. A great deal can and should 
be done to eliminate or reduce them. 

The third important consideration 
is so closely related to the one just dis- 
cussed that it is perhaps merely an 
elaboration. However, I believe it 
should be separately identified. Fre- 
quently, there is not just one best way 
in which to do something but the al- 
ternatives involve considerations that 


Obviously, 


are so evenly balanced that any deci- 
sion results in losses as well as gains. 
Classification offers some obvious il- 
lustrations. As a book can be assigned 
to only one place in the classification, 
it is impossible to take account of all 
the gradations and variations in sub- 
ject-matter that books have an irritat- 
ing way of reflecting. Under any classi- 
fication many decisions must be more 
or less arbitrary and, consequently, it 
does not achieve fully the purpose we 
would all like it to serve. If treatises 
are arranged by author, books on the 
same subject cannot be shelved to- 
gether. On the other hand, there are 
definite advantages in having all 
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books by the same author together 
and some readers find this most con- 
venient for in legal research the au- 
thor approach is often direct and 
simple. In addition, under this arrange- 
ment books are not only easy to clas- 
sify, which saves staff time, but they 
may be located without going to the 
catalog if the author is known. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt about the 
advantages of having books dealing 
with the same subject-matter shelved 
together and these advantages must 
then be sacrificed. 

One other example must suffice. 
Shepard’s Citations quite logically 
shelve at the ends of the sets to which 
they relate. Nevertheless, in our li- 
brary we have found it advantageous 
from an administrative point of view 
to shelve them together in counter- 
height shelving so located that they 
are quite close to most of the sets to 
which they relate. Thus shelved, they 
are almost always used at the counter 
and the staff can keep them in good 
order, paper supplements included, 
with a minimum of effort. I cite this 
example from our own practice, not 
with any thought of winning converts, 
but merely to illustrate the fact that 
to gain certain advantages one must 
pay the price of foregoing other ad- 
vantages. 

Fortunately, both the staff and the 
public accommodate themselves to the 
practices in effect in the library they 
use with frequency. Often they be- 
come ardent proponents and for this 
reason these differences are not as im- 
portant in practice as they are in 
theory. However, the fact remains that 
the “equities” are often fairly evenly 





balanced and a somewhat arbitran 
decision must be made. | 

The fourth consideration I want to 
emphasize gains in importance if one 
believes, as I do, in the substantial 
delegation of responsibility. Although 
I am convinced that each staff mem. 
ber does a better job if he has a free 
hand in carrying out his assignment, 
concentration on a_ particular task 
may result in decisions that create un- 
foreseen difficulties. This is particu. 
larly true if they establish a_ practice 
to which the library then become 
committed. Outstanding example 
occur both in classification and in 
cataloging. Therefore, my fourth point 
is this: on important issues several 
heads are better than one, regardless 
of the competency of the person in 
volved. On such issues the administra 
tor has an important part to play, but 
let me add at once that this is not 
because he is necessarily more compe: 
tent. He may, if he acts without con- 
sultation, modify or overrule a dec: 
sion and fall into another trap. The 
administrator can make his most sub 
stantial contribution by seeing to it 
that all relevant factors are considered 
and the best way to achieve this is to 
consult all staff members who can con- 
tribute a significant point of view. 
This often makes the immediate task 
more difficult rather than easier for 
sharp differences of opinion usually 
arise. However, one can then make 
the often hard decision with the alter 
natives clearly in mind and thus avoid 
the later realization that an important 
factor was not given adequate consi¢- 
eration. If a consensus within the staf 
is not achieved, it may be desirable to 
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broaden the inquiry by examining the 
literature on the subject or by making 
inquiries of other libraries. Finally, it 
is sometimes desirable to defer a de- 
cision for a day or a week. Time for 
quiet consideration is sometimes price- 
less, and a “snap judgment” isn’t nec- 
esarily less bad because it is made 
collectively. 

This is perhaps as good a place as 
any to stress a point of view that is not 
directly represented on this panel. 
One should never forget the public, 
something I learned early in my ca- 
reer. I still remember with some dis- 
comfort a faculty member who took 
me to task for a certain subject head- 
ing in the card catalog that I at once 
recognized as being of little or no 
value in a law library, although it 
might be appropriate in a general 
catalog like that in the Library of 
Congress. My critic concluded his 
caustic indictment with the statement 
that it reminded him of the story of 
the Irishman who told the priest that 
he wanted to be buried in a Jewish 
cemetery. According to his account, 
the priest in astonishment exclaimed: 
“And, Pat, why in the world would 
you want to be buried in a Jewish 
cemetery?” To this Pat replied: “And 
faith, Father, isn’t that the last place 
the devil look for an Irish- 
man?”’ 


would 


Keeping the public in mind is of 
course something every staff member 
should remember so the story of the 
Irishman leads me quite naturally to 
the fifth matter upon which I wish to 
comment. This is the staff. There is 
so much to say from the administra- 


tor’s point of view, and time is so lim- 
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ited, that I must confine myself to two 
considerations. Even if the library has 
excellent quarters, an adequate book 
stock and all the aids that are re- 
quired, the staff has a great deal to do 
simply because of the multiplicity of 
details that are an inherent part of li- 
brary service. This is bad enough 
under ideal circumstances. However, 
one of the most troublesome aspects of 
library service, from the administra- 
tor’s point of view, is the fact that 
conditions are almost always far from 
satisfactory. Most libraries are poorly 
designed, book stocks are seldom ade- 
quate, and understaffing is widespread. 
For many staffs, therefore, there is an 
added responsibility. They must make 
the most of a bad situation or at least 
of one that is far from ideal. In other 
words, the staff must not only meet 
and overcome the difficulties inherent 
in library service, it must strive to 
make up for the deficiencies behind 
the scenes, in an effort to keep its serv- 
ice to the public up to a reasonable 
standard. Success under such circum- 
stances in large measure depends upon 
that intangible factor we call morale. 
This challenge makes demands upon 
the administrator that I am afraid 
some of us do not live up to, for the 
administrator must not only develop 
a constructive attitude himself, he 
must elicit this response from the 
members of his staff. 

But this is not the whole story. I am 
inclined to believe that the very com- 
plexities that have produced all of the 
specialization in law library service to 
which we are accustomed is in the fu- 
ture going to require even a higher 
level of service to our readers than is 
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generally available today. Whether 
this is called reference service or pre- 
liminary research or actual research, 
the extent of the involved 
may and no doubt will vary from li- 


service 


brary to library. However, even the 
specialist, let us say in antitrust law, or 
civil rights, or the person who must 
somehow locate particular items in 
that ever-expanding mass of documen- 
tary publications, is often baffled by 
the array of materials in his own field, 
although he is thoroughly familiar 
with the substantive considerations in- 
volved. He often needs the help of one 
who, although not a specialist in the 
field, is familiar with the bibliographi- 
cal problems involved. The impor- 
this 
cently illustrated by a statement of 


tance of consideration was re- 
one of our own highly competent fac- 
ulty members. When he learned from 
me that our reference librarian was 
on vacation he exclaimed in perfectly 
obvious consternation, “What am I 
going to do. She always seems to know 
what I want and need better than I 
do myself.” 

A sixth and | 
be through. This is the question of 
money. I am not aware of any law li- 
brary administrator who has funds 


consideration will 


sufficient to meet the needs of the li- 
brary and for most of us the deficiency 
is critical at one point or another if 
not over the entire span of operations. 
This means that some values must be 
sacrificed to preserve others, or at the 
very least some undertakings must be 
given priority and others postponed. 
In a very real sense, as was suggested 
in the discussion of the staff, the ad- 
ministrator is always under an obliga- 
tion to maintain a service for which 
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inadequate financial provision ha 
been made. This presents him with q 
dilemma in the face of which two of 
the difficult alternatives are (a) shal] 
the major emphasis be placed on the 
basic work such as classification and 
cataloging or (b) shall the major em. 
phasis be placed on the day-to-day serv. 
ice to the public? While a good deal 
can be said for the former, because 
everything depends upon it in the 
long run, I am afraid it is almost im. 
possible not to give preference to the 
latter. As librarians, we are so clearl; 
service oriented that it is difficult to 
decline to serve the public as best we 
can regardless of how chaotic the sit- 
uation may be behind the scenes. To 
this problem there is in my opinion 
only one effective answer: competent 
service at a satisfactory level cannot be 
provided on a low cost basis. Fur 
thermore, library service is so bene. 
ficial to the legal profession that it is 
clearly worth what it costs. There: 
fore, obtaining the additional funds 
we need is an important task which 
must be given more attention. I am 
afraid that fund raising, or at least 
participation in the process, is a re- 
sponsibility that many law library ad- 
ministrators must assume in the fu 
ture, or, if they are already involved, 
they must expect to carry a greater 
burden. 

By way of conclusion, I believe it 
may be well to summarize my main 
points in order that you may have 
them clearly before you. They are a 
follows: 

1. Every practicable effort should 
be made to bring books and readers 
together without the interposition of 
any unnecessary formality. 
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9. It is not often that it can be said 
that there is only one way in which a 
given thing can be done. 

3. In instances the 
tives available involve considerations 


many alterna- 
that are so evenly balanced that any 
decision results in losses as well as 
gains. 

4, On staff 
members who can contribute a signi- 


important issues all 
fcant point of view should be con- 
sulted in order not to overlook an im- 
portant consideration in reaching a 
decision. 

5. Under the best of circumstances 
the staff plays a broad indispensable 
part. Because conditions are seldom 
if ever ideal it must make up for defi- 
ciencies as best it can. Demands for 
service will undoubtedly increase. 

6. The inadequacy of funds usually 
requires hard choices between impor- 
tant aspects of the work. Good service 
requires more adequate financial sup- 
port and the library administrator 
will probably have to asume more re- 
sponsibility for the raising of funds. 

(Whereupon, at 12:00 noon, the 
Session ad- 


Second General was 


journed.) 
LUNCHEON SESSION 
July 1 


The Tuesday luncheon was held in 
the Main Ballroom of the Shoreham 
Hotel. Miss Elizabeth Finley, Chair- 
man of the Committee for the Con- 


TUESDAY 


vention, introduced the members of 
her committee. Miss Hibernia Tur- 
beville, Chairman of the Committee 
on Scholarships presented the winners 
of the awards. The four recipients of 
the Matthew Bender Scholarships 


were: 
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Mr. Myron Fink, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 
Mr. James P. Heneghan, 
John’s University 

Miss Shirley Raissi, University of 
Connecticut 

Miss Rebecca Schlam, Bureau of 
Law and Legislative Research, 
New Jersey State Library 


Saint 


The Miles O. Price Scholarship 
award was presented to Mr. Robert 
W. Cryder, University of Illinois. 

The first recipients of the West Pub- 
lishing Company Scholarships were: 

Miss Lois Peterson, Social Law Li- 

brary 

Mr. J. Wilson Cutliff, South Caro- 

lina State College 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, July 1 

The Third General Session 
called to order at 8:00 o’clock by the 
presiding officer, Mr. Arthur A. Char- 
pentier, Librarian of the Library of 
the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. 


was 


THE WORLD OF 
MICROFACSIMILES 


CHAIRMAN CHARPENTIER: The meet- 
ing will please come to order. The 
Committee on Microfacsimiles is very 
pleased that you could come here to- 
night. This was advertised in advance 
as a committee report, and in a sense 
that is true. Our committee has been 
working during the year in its usual 
capacity of selecting legislative history 
for the production on microcards by 
the Matthew Bender Company, and, 
in addition, we had in mind the pres- 
entation of some of the frontiers of 
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microfacsimile work in which we are 
involved and in which commercial 
companies in this country are engaged. 

This is what we are going to do to- 
night: for a beginning we thought it 
would be well for us to be exposed to 
an imaginative, scientifically trained 
thinker whose accomplishments in 
the fringe areas of the fields of com- 
munication are well known and reflect 
the communicative devices of the fu- 
ture. To that end we have selected 
our speaker, Mr. Offenhauser. 

After hearing what he has to say, 
we will return to the present for a re- 
port from three law librarians; one 
from a law school, one from a law firm 
and one from a bar association library, 
who will tell how they use microfac- 
similes, how they came to use them 
and of what assistance they are in the 
administration of their libraries. 

(At this point Mr. Charpentier pre- 
sented the speaker, Mr. William H. 
Offenhauser, Jr., a nationally recog- 
nized expert in the field of scientific 
the 
branches of photography and micro- 


communication specializing in 


recording.) 


An Engineer Looks at Communication 
and Its Feedback in the Law 

In dealing with any area that is in 

a sense a horizontal one—and infor- 

mation the law is just 

that—we may take one of two views: 

the bird’s eye view or the worm’s eye 


search in 


view. There is something of a no- 
man’s land between. If you are like I 
am, you are not ready to accept either 
unequivocally. Neither scans 
enough space as yet to make us feel 
confident that we know where we are 
going, and why we are going there. 


view 
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When we speak of Man’s Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof 
as Columbia University did in 1954 
it is worthwhile to ask ourselves wha 
that knowledge is, where it came from, 
who contributed to it (and especiall 
who contributed to the pool from 
which knowledge is withdrawn _ for 
use); and just how free is the use of 
that knowledge, and from whence 
came whose right to what knowledge 
There are many interpretations pos 
sible. Let me offer one that I have 
heard for a long time. 

The world’s knowledge is like 3 
bank. This bank has the most preciou; 
asset in the world—knowledge. When 
we are just starting in life, we borroy 
from the bank, so that we may grow te 
the point where we, too, can produce 
and repay our loan together with our 
share of the bank’s operating ex. 
penses. And we do so with the thought 
that another person may borrow from 
that bank, benefiting from his loan just 
as we did. 

Of course, when we are minors and 
are not legally responsible, the bank 
will not recognize our signatures— 
we might write bad checks. For that 
reason, our parents borrow for us us 
ing their names to obtain the loan. 
The bank recognizes the good faith ol 
our parents, and also recognizes their 
willingness and ability to repay and 
their good record in past repayment. 
That is why the bank is willing to 
grant the loan. That good faith is not 
a mere profession of a seemingly pious 
intent; it is measured rather by the 
good works of our parents who have 
shown beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that they are dedicated and honest 
people. 
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For the moment, think of the bank’s 
assets as gold. The maximum purity 
of gold, like truth, is 100 per cent; 
there is no greater purity. But cer- 
tainly there can be lesser. A standard 
sold bar has a very accurately speci- 
fed weight and fineness—you measure 
such attributes in terms of numbers. 
Bars when bought and sold among 
honest people customarily are of 
sandard weight and fineness. If the 
weight and fineness of a particular bar 
offered for sale is different from the 
standard for any reason, the bar is 
not standard, and its weight and fine- 
ness must be specified precisely by the 
potential seller so the potential buyer 
may know exactly what is being of- 
fered for sale. Certainly no one should 
offer the teller of our bank of knowl- 
edge any bar that is not exactly what 
it is supposed to be when he is repay- 
ing his loan. Unprincipled people will 
ilways try to catch our bank teller un- 
awares, failing to give proper value in 
whatever transaction that may be un- 
der way. At that point the teller should 
press the button so that the siren will 
blow and the police can trap the ban- 
dit right there on the spot. 

In our world bank of knowledge, 
rules are necessary because that bank, 
just like any other, is not designed 
merely to sustain losses. Most of the 
borrowers are probably honest. That 
certainly is true if the borrowers are 
American. What the story may be for 
others depends upon whether their 
bank rules and our bank rules are the 
same. We'll have to know what those 
rules are before we can issue them a 
passbook. 

In this world bank, the depositor 
takes an oath to tell the truth, the 
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whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help me God. If he takes his 
oath on a telephone book, or even on 
the latest treatise on the physics of 
atomic fusion or fission, we had better 
compare carefully the deposit slip and 
the deposit itself that he is offering 
to the teller. We can’t afford to mix 
up standard gold bars with something 
spurious that looks like gold bars. 
That would cause an injustice for an 
unwary borrower to whom spurious 
bars might subsequently be loaned. 
Maybe the best bet would be to throw 
out the rascal. After all, we want to 
run a bank where all the depositors 
abide by the rules, even when a police- 
man with an itchy trigger finger isn’t 
watching. We'd prefer to run our 
bank without policemen at all! It cer- 
tainly is a lot cheaper, and the bank 
isn’t likely to “go bust” because of ex- 
cessive fidelity and casualty losses. 

The depositor in our bank deposits 
information, the most valuable form 
of asset held by the human race. The 
units of value are words and ideas. 
Words are measured in message bits 
that are used to communicate ideas. 
Words are used in communication of 
all kinds, even in micro-recording of 
the law. 

Unfortunately we do not have a 
single and unique meaning for each 
word that we use; for whatever reason, 
many common words have acquired 
many different shades of meaning, and 
in the case of some very important 
words, a number of unrelated mean- 
ings. To add even more fuel to the 
fire of intellectual confusion, jargon 
enters the picture as a presumably 
convenient shorthand that makes it 
possible to avoid the use of words de- 
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graded by different shades and unre- 
lated meanings. In a lecture on the art 
of writing, given at Cambridge, Eng- 
land in 1916, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch described jargon as “a kind of 
writing which, from a_ superficial 
likeness, commonly passes for prose 
in these days, and by lazy folk is com- 
monly written for prose, yet actually 
is not prose at all.” He added that the 
two main vices of jargon are: 


1. It uses circumlocution rather than 
short straight speech. 

2. It habitually chooses vague, woolly, 
abstract nouns rather than concrete 
ones. 


Jargon is an “infirmity of speech, and 
it renders such technical writing ridic- 
ulous. It deals in pharaphrases instead 
of going straight to the point; it loves 
the abstract rather than the concrete; 
it dabbles in words of sound rather 
than of meaning. 


In almost every case, you will find that 
the jargon feeling stems from a lack of 
specificity, or from multiple meanings, or 
from the fact that a given technology has 
grown faster than its nomenclature. Also 
foreign words, although they can gen- 
erally be transplanted literally from one 
language into another, often are stripped 
of important connotations. What is even 
worse, they sometimes acquire new con- 
notations that weren’t intended in the 
first place. There have been many in- 
stances where this type of trouble—con- 
notation failure, to coin a phrase—has 
caused far-reaching difficulties. 

Take the Italian word canal. 

The year 1877 was quite a year in as- 
tronomy. For one thing, an American 
named Asaph Hall discovered that the 
planet Mars had two small moons. And 
then came news from Italy, slightly gar- 
bled in transmission, that an astronomer 
named Giovanni Schiaparelli had dis- 
covered canals on Mars. This story, which 
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is well known in the history of modem 
astronomy, is very nicely told by Willy 
Ley, in his book, Rockets, Missiles and 
Space Travel. 

But to go on: Did Schiaparelli himself 
actually announce that he had _ seen 
“canals” on Mars? By no means. Schia- 
parelli, who was a sober, conservative 
scientist, had merely stated that he had 
seen canali on Mars, using the Italian 
word. Now, the primary meaning of the 
Italian word canali, according to Mr, 
Ley, is grooves or channels. A secondary 
meaning is artificial waterways, or canals, 
that is, canals as we understand them— 
the canals of Venice, the Panama Canal, 
or the Gowanus Canal in dear old Brook- 
lyn. 

To quote Willy Ley: “In all other 
languages, the word “canal” means only 
that (i.e., an artificial waterway). And 
Schiaparelli’s canali was quickly, wrongly 
and unsatisfactorily translated into “ca- 


nals.” The jubilation was great! And 
then Mr. Ley adds ironically: “The 
planet which had logically been pro- 


nounced the most likely abode of intelli- 
gent life in our solar system now showed 
by gigantic works of engineering that it 
was.” 

Did this seemingly unimportant con- 
notation failure end right there? Unfor- 
tunately not: this connotation failure 
gave rise to thirty years of wild, uncritical, 
unscientific enthusiasm about alleged in- 
telligent life on Mars. For thirty years, 
responsible scientists were sucked into 
the happy madness about Mars when 
they could have been training their tele- 
scopes, mathematics, and insight on more 
important celestial phenomena. And all 
because of an international nomenclature 
failure! 

Could this happen today? I’m afraid it 
could. Norbert Wiener, of computer 
fame, made a recent statement in which 
he deplored the fact that the term “elec- 
tric brains” is so often applied to com- 
puters and computing mechanisms. You 
may want to dismiss this as just another 
case of inaccurate, unrigorous termi- 
nology. I wonder if we have a right to 
take so cheerful a view of the matter. 
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From a scientific standpoint, it is pre- 
sumptuous to call an electronic computer 
a brain. It is true that human brains are 
not capable of the high-speed repetitious 
mathematical operations of certain elec- 
tronic computers. But where is the com- 
puter that is capable of the kind of in- 
tellectual synthesis, projection, and im- 
agination which even the most ordinary 
human minds perform every day? Where 
is the computer into which you can feed 
a load of misinformation, imaccuracies, 
and “hunches” and which will neverthe- 
less come up with the right answer? We 
think of these impressive ma- 
chines not as “electric brains” but rather 
as idiots-savants, the French term used by 
psychologists to denote human individ- 
uals of very low basic intelligence who 
are nevertheless able to perform fantasti- 
cally accurate and rapid arithmetic cal- 
culations in their heads.1 


should 


There are many meanings of the 
word communication, all of them sig- 
nificant. All too often a person hear- 
ing the word has already fastened 
upon a single interpretation of that 
multi-meaning word idée fixe and 
closed his mind to all the others. From 
such a frame of mind arises one of the 
most serious weaknesses, the Achilles 
heel of contemporary American intel- 
lectual life—connotation failure in 
communication. Instead of the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth being communicated, messages 
are being sent in an undirectional 
manner without feedback, with many 
of doubtful meaning, doubtful integ- 
rity, and doubtful intent. Some fifty 
or so years ago similar connotation 
failure resulted in the outrageous 
swindles of fast-talking confidence 
men who worked the old Spanish pris- 


oner trick upon unsuspecting and na- 


1. Postal, Operation Nomenclature, 2 JOUR. OF THE 
AUDIO ENGINEERING SOCIETY 18 (1954). 
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ive victims. Such was the rule of the 


jungle. Let us not have it here, even 


in the guise of motivation research 
(MR). 

A message is sent to cause the in- 
dividual who receives it to do one of 
three things: to understand, to be- 
lieve, to act. Taking each in turn, the 
three separate and distinct functions 
are: 

1. To understand—to present facts 
objectively—a cold recital. This 
does not lead to either belief or 
action; it is devoid of emotional 
appeal. 

To believe—to cause the receiver 
of the message to believe in the 
manner intended by the sender— 


no 


an emotional appeal is made. 


Note that the same_ persuasion 
methods theoretically are used regard- 
less of whether the aim is in the in- 
terest of the receiver of the message 
or not, or even contrary to it. 
3. To act—to cause the receiver of 
the message to act in the manner 
intended by the sender. 


Once again the same _ persuasion 
methods are used theoretically regard- 
less of whether the aim is in the inter- 
est of the receiver of the message or 
not, or even contrary to his interest. 

To send a message most effectively 
requires: 

1. You must know precisely what 

you wish to convey. 

2. You must convey what you know 
in such manner that your message 
has the best possible chance for 
accomplishing its mission. 

3. You must tell the whole story 
and only that. 
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When the writing is definite and the 
language plain, the message is likely 
to be vivid. If the message ts power- 
ful, it takes command of the mind of 
the addressee. 

We in the United States profess our 
belief that all three functions are one 
and the same in handling of our in- 
formation, that 
under our United States Constitution 


and they all exist 
in full harmony with one another. We 
also profess to believe that no other 
form of government of which we are 
aware can encompass all three, and 
provide the greatest good for the great- 
est number. We have a big job ahead. 
We shall be forced to examine many 
applications of the many borrowers 
whose ideas on how to run a bank are 
quite different from our own. 

After we have completed our check 
of the integrity of the depositor appli- 
cants, we must again consider the defi- 
nitions of communications and their 
conflicts to establish our bank rules. 
Webster's New International Diction- 
ary (1929), in the portion of the defi- 
nition under the heading of syn, states 
that communication differs from 
merely imparting something in its em- 
phasis upon stressing the result of the 
conveyance or transfer of information 
or of qualities rather than the mere 
process of transfer. Communication 
therefore assumes that there will be 
noise, distortion, and _ interference, 
and that unimpeded feedback from 
receiver to sender is absolutely essen- 
tial to remove every doubt that arises 
in the receiver’s mind due to ambi- 
guity of the message or due to noise, 
interference and all other causes of 
1. Abstracted from Royal Bank of Canada, Mon- 
treal, The Communication of Ideas (1957). 
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lack of completeness of understand. 
ing. In practice, such communication 
faults are completely removed by 
queries from the receiver of the mes- 
sage to the sender, and the sender's 
replies thereto. 

Fortunately Wiener, in The Hu- 
man Use of Human Beings, has ex- 
pressed a most challenging thought 
for us. Can we accept the following 
statement as our thesis: 

That society can only be understood 
through a study of its messages and the 
communications facilities that belong to 
it. In the future, development of these 
messages and facilities whether they be 
messages between man and machine, be. 
tween machines and man, or between 
machines and machines is destined to 
play an ever-increasing part. 

That certainly seems reasonable. 

I think we can agree at this point 
that the United States has a plethora 
of communications instrumentalities. 
Certainly this statement seems true 
when we examine the dollar invest: 
ments in apparatus within our own 
country. The telephone company 
(A. T. & T.) has installed more tele 
phones within the United States than 
there are in any other country in the 
world, regardless of population. Des 
pite the large number of telephones 
and other instrumentalities of com- 
munication, there is still much mid- 
night oil to be burned by all of us— 
our television sets, our radio sets, fac 
simile equipment, our office dictating 
equipment, telephone recording 
equipment, our tape recorders, disk 
reproducing equipment, our movie 
and still cameras and microrecording 
equipment, all leave much to be de- 
sired. We need more and more of these 
devices in the future, we need im- 
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provements of them, and we need a 
whole new gamut of new types and 
kinds of equipment for both direct 
ransmission and for recording (stor- 
we, if you prefer the term). There is 
no place on earth that is as well 
equipped with communications in- 
srumentalities as we are, yet we are 
starved for certain essential kinds of 
instrumentalities and facilities. As for 
instance, we have hardly begun to de- 
termine what the machine can do for 
us in machine search and retrieval of 
data. We are here tonight because we 
recognize that our sights must be 
raised far higher. We shall get a lot 
more for our money if we will but ex- 
mine carefully what the machine can 
lo for us, and then use it. 

Again quoting Wiener: 

When I give an order to a machine, the 
situation is not essentially different from 
that which arises when I give an order 
toa person. In other words, as far as my 
goes, I am aware of the 
der that has gone out, and of the sig- 
nal of compliance indicating that the act 
so ordered has been performed com- 
pletely (we used to say: “‘mission accom- 
plished—Roger, over’). The fact that 
the signal in its intermediate stages may 
have gone through a machine rather 
than a person is irrelevant, and does not 
in any case change my relation to that 
signal. Thus the theory of control, 
whether human, animal, or mechanical, 
is but a chapter in the theory of messages. 


consciousness 


How does this concept that I have 
just outlined compare with concepts 
published elsewhere? Let us examine 
the World Book Encyclopedia (1957) 
published by Field Enterprises, Chi- 
cago. (The following excerpts will be 
found on pages 1628-1644.) 
COMMUNICATION is the basic MEANS of 

passing along ideas, feelings, images 
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via gestures, sounds, pictures, words. 
METHODS are listed as speech, music, 

drama, poetry, prose. 

sysTeMS of classifying facts are listed as 
alphabet, numbers, indexing (such as 
UDC, for example), biological (Lin- 
naen) , etc. 

DEVICES are listed as alphabet (symbols 
and signals), printing, telegraph, tele- 
phone, etc. 

When we make a read-back com- 
parison of these two partially conflict- 
ing views of the communications prob- 
lem, we certainly can agree that there 
is much need now for the best think- 
ing of our best minds in specifying 
the target objective and in preparing 
for the initial meetings of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association Committees 
on the American Standard Coding 
and Indexing System that should be 
seeking to make search and retrieval 
realistic in terms of the costs involved 
for the services to be rendered. 

Since the law may be thought to 
have as one of its prime objectives the 
control of human behavior in some 
manner considered desirable for so- 
ciety as it exists in the United States 
under our accepted customs, mores 
and laws, it seems reasonable to look 
for a clue by examining the physiol- 
ogy of the American human being 
who is to be subjected to such control. 
After all, the means must be compat- 
ible with the object of the control. 

When a stimulus is presented to John 
Doe, its message is relayed onward by 
his nervous system through a series of 
message relay points each of which 
performs the following functions: 

1. Receiving the message. 

2. Relaying it via “telegraph wires” 

called nerves. 

3. Delivering it to a message relay 
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point at the end of its particular 
section of the circuit. 

4. Upon so delivering the message, 
sending a feedback signal to the 
point in the circuit where the 
message first was received—to ad- 
vise that the mission of transmit- 
ting the signal has in fact been 
accomplished. 


At the end of the last relay link, the 
message is delivered to the muscle mo- 
tor mechanism that produces the ulti- 
mate movement called for by the stim- 
ulus. And thus, when Joe Doe’s name 
is called, his nervous system informs 
each and every link involved in the 
command process just when John Doe 
turned his head, and in just what 
manner he did so. Not a single point 
in the command transmission process 
is denied full and complete (?.e., truth- 
ful) information. It is as if all pro- 
ceedings are always given under oath 
without the need of any formality 
whatever. And a healthy nervous sys- 
tem doesn’t even tell white lies; such 
can only be anticipated when the body 
is diseased. 

Here is documentation supreme! 
Each and every check point can and 
does compare its output with its input 
to determine the distortion and tends 
to correct automatically for whatever 
distortion it finds. Is it any wonder 
that the ancients used to say mens sana 
in corpore sano? 

Like the human nervous system, the 
law, too, is a closed loop servo system. 
The system tries to be automatic; it 
tends to self-correct errors of the con- 
trol operation that occur due to ran- 
dom other fluctuations in the 
characteristics of the controlled proc- 


and 
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ess. Thus, when a case is at bar, both 
the attorney for the plaintiff and the 
attorney for the defendant review the 
summarized record of past cases that 
are related in some important man. 
ner, and a decision is rendered that 
takes all the facts and the law into 
account. It is quite common for both 
attorneys and for the judge or judges 
to review not only the West Publish. 
ing Company’s Reports but also t 
Shepardize the result. Practically all 
others in the legal publishing field ac. 
complish essentially the same _ high 
fidelity of result. 

Following the trend of precedent in 
the law is quite like flying a radio 
beam. The average path of the plane 
is pointed toward the destination that 
we may call Eternal Truth, but in the 
process of going there, our ship zig 
zags back and forth across that aver 
age path as it proceeds under full 
power, changing from zig to zag and 
vice versa when the ship gets too fa 
off course. In the process the zig onl} 
approximates the zag; the zag follow 
ing a zig and vice versa does not ex 
actly equal its predecessor, but thei 
averages do. There is a permissible 
drift variation built into the very sy 
tem of control when we follow on the 
legal beam. A specific decision may be 
said to be the best guess of the mo 
ment, taking into account the know! 
edge of precedent as determined b 
limited search, and by the prejudices 
and errors of the mere men who mak 
the decision. Through feedback (which 
we may call review of the record) 
error is corrected when the deviation 
from the prescribed course tends 10 
exceed the intended limits. 

Unlike science, the law in the United 
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States is fortunate today in having 
substantially centralized information 
storage, processing and retrieval. It is 
an open secret that the dedication of 
law publishers and their personnel is 
of such high order that the accuracy, 
promptness and the low cost of their 
services are outstanding and would be 
quite impossible to duplicate in any 
sovernment-run activity of similar 
character. It is a triumph of achieve- 
ment im private enterprise, and a 
cedit to the legal profession that pa- 
tronizes it and makes such organiza- 
tions possible. Possibly the law is 
silently saying to science in connection 
with Senate Bill No. 3126, Science and 
Technology Act of 1958: “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 

A search and retrieval system that is 
to be commercially satisfactory must 
produce all the essential data required 
by its user. To come to a correct con- 
clusion requires retrieval of all the 
essential facts, and the use of them 
correctly in a logical process. Failure 
to retrieve all the facts leads to error; 
failure to process all the facts leads to 
error; failure to process all the facts 
correctly likewise leads to error. To 
compound a fact failure upon a logic 
failure compounds error in an unbear- 
able way. 

Communication failure arises in the 
law as it does in other disciplines from 
inaccurate and/or incomplete quoting 
of original reference documents, and 
the lack of accessibility of the original 
documents or a facsimile thereof to 
the persons concerned. One of the 
most evident sources of such error is 
in the multi-generation quote: the 
quote, of a quote, of a quote, and so 
on ad nauseam. We all appreciate the 
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importance of “all the evidence” in 
drafting a brief, and we must make 
certain that we have made no boo- 
boos. When we have electronic read- 
back in every law office, I shall be 
happy that readback can be made as 
accurate as photographic copying is 
without readback. Until then, I’m 
from Missouri. 

Will Rogers used to say “It’s the 
things people believe that just ain’t 
so that cause most of the trouble in 
the world.” Let’s always examine our 
facts critically to make sure that we 
have all the evidence. And with re- 
gard to our logic as applied to the 
legal process let us beware of such 
facetious syllogisms as the one about 
my white dog: 

Some dogs are white. 
My dog is white. 
My dog is some dog! 

Let us distinguish clearly between 
the terms availability and accessibility. 
Availability means: “We received the 
report and probably signed for it. But 
please don’t embarrass us by asking 
for it. We put it away somewhere for 
safekeeping and can’t find it.” Accessi- 
bility means: “The Librarian has it 
and will give it to you promptly when 
you ask for it.’’ Let’s not be obsessed 
with the symbols of retrieval—let’s in- 
sist on the real thing! 

We do have connotation failure in 
the law. One example of such failure 
has already produced a fundamental 
change in the burden of proof in cer- 
tain kinds of cases in the Court of Ap- 
peals here in Washington. I am in- 
formed that a fair yet brief summary 
is as follows: 

In 1916 a certain judicial opinion 
originating outside of Washington de- 
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scribed the Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington as the “preeminently qualified” 
administrative tribunal in determin- 
ing summary appeals from the Patent 
Office. 

In 1927, the procedure was changed 
by an Act of Congress, summary ap- 
peal was abolished and was transferred 
to the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

In 1939 the Court of Appeals in 
Washington called the Patent Office 
the Administrative tribunal “preemi- 
nently qualified.” And it has been 
doing so ever since, progressively more 
emphatically each time the occasion 
arises! (All the opinions are recorded 
in full, but in annotating the 1939 
Opinion, no reference was made to 
the original source in 1916!) 

Let us use Washington as the scene 
for our little drama. Assume Mr. X, 
our star, practices law here in Wash- 
ington. Beside his desk he has some- 
thing that looks like a typewriter 
stand with a box on top—engineers 
call it a “black box.” (Confidentially, 
we use that term for a device whose 
functions we can describe, but which 
we haven't designed as yet.) Mr. X 
picks up the directory hanging by a 
string from the stand, looks up the 
code numbers and letters required for 
his purpose, and dials the numbers 
just as he does for a direct dialing long 
distance phone call. Within moments 
after his dialing is completed, the first 
page of the reference he wants appears 
before him on a screen—sharp, clear, 
and conveniently large. (Since we 
haven’t put a cost estimate on the 
black box yet, we can assume that the 
type displayed is twice in size that 
used in the West or other reports.) 
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Upon scanning the text, he decides 
that he wants a copy of what he see 
for work material. He presses the 
green button, and within a moment 
out drops a Verifax-like copy in nor 
mal (West or the like company) size 
He next presses the red button, and 
the second reference of presumed in. 
terest appears before him. If that js 
not of sufficient interest, he just presse 
the red button—and the image disap 
pears, being replaced by the next ref. 
erence. 

After viewing and/or copying all 
pages of interest, Mr. X may choos 
to re-read, and/or to make a copy of 
one or more of the several pages that 
he has previously scanned; he can 
cause them to appear by merely dial: 
ing the appropriate numbers. The 
would be 
used, just as he would dial an exten. 
sion telephone in his own office. 


correct code sub-number 


When the new brief is being pre 
pared, the law secretary in Mr. X‘ 
office does not risk making a copying 
error because she can snip out with 
her scissors the very quotation indi 
cated as essential to the new brief an¢ 
paste it up with rubber cement. Then 
the new brief original, and there wil! 
be only one, can then be photographi 
cally copied to provide all the tru 
copies required. The law secretary 
may also merely outline that quote 
tion on the sheet, place the sheet un 
der the photoelectric scanner, and the 
electric typewriter will make a perfec 
copy without error because the phote 
electric scanner can’t make copying 
mistakes any more than a microfilm 
ing camera can. 

Can such magic be accomplished 
here in Washington? My answer 1 
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emphatically yes! ‘The Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company, I imag- 
ine, would be happy to sell you the 
line service. The Library of Congress 
certainly has most of the books you 
will need. And the manufacturers 
represented at this meeting tonight 
can make most of the hardware needed 
in such a system. No doubt we’ll have 
to invent some bits and pieces to com- 
plete the job, but that doesn’t worry 
us. “The difficult we do immediately, 
the impossible takes just a little 
longer.” 

Fantastic, you say? No! say I, a 
thousand times, no. This is merely a 
little facet on the gem called central- 
ied information processing viewed 
from the point of vantage of the end 
use and the end user, the vantage 
point so often lost in the shuffle when 
grandiose and impractical planners 
capture public attention with their 
grandiose and impractical plans. 
There is a better way to do this—an 
American way! 

Man has been making machines for 
what now seems a long time. Man is 
now building machines that build ma- 
chines. In the law, let’s specify what 
we need and make an estimate of what 
reasonable price we would pay for it, 
and then some fool American will 
come along and make it for us—bet- 
ter, cheaper and more effectively than 
ever before! They always do! And they 
always will, if Americans want them 
to do so. 

Since the law directly affects each 
and every one of us as individuals, the 
nation, and even beyond to other na- 
tions and even to outer space itself, it 
behooves all of us to meditate in an 
eflort to understand the significance 
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of organizational steps changing the 
status quo that we are from every side 
being encouraged to take. From many 
such steps there is no returning. 

In contemplating such steps, we 
must review such references on Eter- 
nal Truth as The Principles Of Or- 
ganization even as James D. Mooney 
did before he wrote that book and 
then left us to join his ancestors—a 
trip that is their gain and our loss. 
On the flyleaf of his book (Harper, 
New York, 1947) is the following: 
men out of all 
heads over the 


And Moses chose able 
Israel, and made them 
people, rulers of thousands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens. And they judged the people at all 
seasons: the hard causes they brought 
unto Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves. Exodus XVIII:25-26. 

CHAIRMAN CHARPENTIER: We have 
now come back to the present, and 
we are going to make do with what we 
have. How, we will hear from three 
librarians from different types of law 
libraries. First on our panel is Helen 
Snook of the Detroit Bar Association 
Library. 


HOW WE USE 
MICRO-RECORDING— 
A PANEL 


Miss HELEN A. SNooK: After hear- 
ing all of the wonders of the coming 
age, first I would like to look into how 
to make do with what little profes- 
sional sand that is left at the top of 
my hourglass. When I was asked if I 
would talk on the use of microcards in 
the bar library and allotted my time, I 
realized the toughest part of the as- 
signment would be trying to condense 
my views and my remarks to a five- 
minute period. 
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Although we are aware of their 
shortcomings, I feel certain that all 
who use micromaterials share enthu- 
siasm for this new media. A great bulk 
of printed material may be condensed 
in a very small space. However, the 
chief virtue lies in furnishing litera- 
ture which, due to scarcity, would not 
be available at all. Such is the case 
with the United States Supreme Court 
records and briefs. Lawyers and judges 
find records and briefs of cases from 
any jurisdiction an indispensable tool. 
In many of the bar libraries the use of 
them overshadows the use of any other 
class of law books. Therefore, when 
this set were microcarded, it became a 
must for our collection. 

The records provide forms of pre- 
liminary motions and petitions, forms 
of pleading, examination and cross ex- 
amination of witnesses, charges to 
juries, administrative opinions not ob- 
tainable anywhere else, verdicts and 
opinions of trial courts and exhibits 
of every kind. To name just a few for 
example, we have municipal charters, 
contracts, articles of incorporation, 
bills of lading, extradition papers, 
leases, filled-in tax forms of all kinds— 
items which are referred to in an opin- 
ion but are not a part of it. And I 
could go on to many others. 

The briefs of appellants, appellees 
and amicus curiae in a case provide 
the attorney who has a similar prob- 
lem with much research already done. 
He has for review all the arguments 
which have and have not impressed 
the Supreme Court. The records and 
briefs provide an opportunity to ana- 
lyze the reasons for the affirmance or 
the reversal of a case, the conduct of 
the trial in the lower courts, etc. 
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In this way the records and briefs 
serve as an invaluable guide for the 
attorney in the preparation and trial 
of his case and for the judge in mini. 
mizing the errors which may be 
claimed on appeal. A recent comment 
by one of our members who is a fre. 
quent user of the microcard system 
was to the effect that he read all the 
briefs of a certain few outstanding at- 
torneys and, to quote him, “just to 
develop my technical skill in briefing.” 
Another frequent user of microcards 
does so just to scan the contents of the 
records and briefs. Then, if he decides 
he wishes to use any of them, he seeks 
the originals by either making a trip 
to our state law library where a com: 
plete set of United States Supreme 
Court briefs is housed, or he writes to 
the attorneys involved asking if he 
might borrow their originals. Perhaps 
when we can purchase a new and im 
proved reader he will be content to 
use the cards for his entire research 

There is no denying that there are 
still some frustrating features sur 
rounding the use of micromaterials— 
whipping back and forth from the in- 
dex to the proper page is very awk 
ward. Up to now it has been impos 
sible to photocopy information, but 
advances are being made in this. Cir 
culation of cards is prohibited, 
course. 

A quick and simple routine i 
necessary for handling the use 0 
microcards. It must be one which wil 
minimize the possibility of loss of the 
card as well as errors in refiling. Ow 
cards are kept in catalog trays, ané 
when one is removed the attendan! 
inserts a colored card in its place. Thi 
slip notes the name of the user, tht 
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citation and the date. The temporary 
card not only aids in refiling but also 
serves as a record of the use. 

Micromaterials provide a fairly new 
medium of legal research. By their 
very nature they do have, and always 
will have, certain limitations. Never- 
theless, as micromaterials become more 
widely distributed, the scope of any 
law library collection can be easily 
and enormously widened. 

CHAIRMAN CHARPENTIER: Now, as a 
representative from a law school li- 
brary, we have asked Myron Jacob- 
stein, the Assistant Librarian at Co- 
lumbia University, to tell us how they 
use micromaterials at Columbia. 

Mr. J]. Myron JAcossTEIN: The use 
of microtext by university law librar- 
ies is by now neither novel nor unique. 
Many university law libraries are re- 
ceiving such items as the United States 
Supreme Court briefs and records, the 
Legislative History series, the New 
York Law Journal and the Federal 
Register in some form of microtext. 
In addition, they may also have a few 
out-of-print books and odd volumes 
of periodicals. Generally, such mate- 
rials fall into two distinct categories in 
that they are either items whose origi- 
nal forms are bulky and space-consum- 
ing or else are materials that are not 
available in printed form. 

At Columbia we subscribe to much 
of this material. And, in addition, we 
have microtext in almost all of its 
varieties—microfilm on rolls and on 
sheets, microcards, and microprint. A 
rather fast check of our shelf list re- 
vealed a considerable number of titles 
in our collection on microtext. 

Further analysis also reveals that in 
practically each instance we have the 
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material on microtext only because we 
cannot obtain it in book form. In only 
two instances have we utilized micro- 
text in lieu of acquiring the material 
in printed form, the first being our 
decision to acquire the United Na- 
tions documents on microtext. This 
decision was reached only after an ob- 
jective study was made of our previous 
method of handling them. It showed 
in terms of total cost, of space, of com- 
pleteness and of service, it would be 
advantageous to our library to buy 
the microprint edition. 

The second instance is the manner 
in which we use microprint in our 
acquisition policy of obtaining that 
elusive and peculiar breed of Govern- 
ment documents known as committee 
prints. As you know, some committee 
prints are most valuable in compiling 
legislative histories. They are also im- 
possible to obtain retroactively. For- 
merly, we would try desperately to ob- 
tain them as published, then catalog, 
bind and shelve them. However, since 
our library now subscribes to the 
microprint edition of the nondeposi- 
tory documents, these are available to 
us. A committee print has to be of 
prime value to our collection before 
we will spend the time, effort and 
money in acquiring it separately. 
Should we miscalculate the impor- 
tance of one and receive a request for 
it at some future time, we can fulfill 
that request by using the microprint 
edition. 

I think that up to now neither Co- 
lumbia nor any other law library has 
fully explored the potentiality of 
microprint. Before university law li- 
braries apply the use of microtext 
more extensively to the matters of 
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storage and acquisition, it may well be 
pertinent to examine the impact of 
increased use in more detail and with 
greater scrutiny. The law librarian 
should be aware of how such use may 
affect the library’s acquisition policy, 
cataloging routines, binding processes, 
and finally, its service functions. 

There is an extensive literature 
about microtext, but for the most part 
it consists of technical descriptions of 
the photographic processes, of the 
equipment used and fragmentary de- 
scription of the use of microtext by 
individual libraries. One has a difficult 
time in attempting to obtain a com- 
plete picture of the impact of a large- 
scale use of microtext upon the total- 
ity of a library’s operations service-wise 
or cost-wise. 

Carroll Moreland in an article in 
45 Law Library Journal 115 (1955) 
discussed some of the important fac- 
tors as they specifically relate to law 
libraries. I should like this opportunity 
to delve a bit more deeply into a few 
of the factors that may arise out of 
the intensive use of microtext by uni- 
versity law libraries. 

In any program of converting 
printed matter to microtext, the de- 
cision as to which form of microtext 
to use has to be made. As Miles Price 
once pointed out, microfilm is a copy- 
ing process while microcard, micro- 
print, and microlex are edition proc- 
esses. Unless twenty or more copies are 


to be made microfilm is the most eco- 
nomical. As most university law li- 
braries also serve as research libraries, 
there is bound to be little-used mate- 
rial which has to be preserved and 
much of this will be of a nature that 
will not economically lend itself to 
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one of the edition processes of micro. 
text. If these items are to be reduced 
to microtext, they will have to be sub. 
ject to microfilm. 

The next decision to be made con. 
cerns the type or form of material best 
suited for microfilming. Further in. 
vestigation will reveal that only little 
used, bulky, and_ bibliographical 
complete units will yield any substan. 
tial storage savings. This results from 
the nature of microfilm in its present 
state of development. In this country 
microfilm is kept on 100 foot rolls. A 
roll of it in the library size of 35-milli- 
meters will store approximately 1600 
average book size pages. If short run 
material were placed on such a roll at 
random, it would be almost impossible 
to locate the desired article without 
cranking through the whole roll, 3 
time-consuming and at times an im- 
possible process. While there has been 
much experimentation in the use of 
film strips to avoid this unilateral ap 
proach, it would appear that this 
method loses much of the storage a¢: 
vantages of microfilm. There is also 
question of how well such film strips 
would stand up under rather constant 
use. 

To a certain extent, microcard, mi- 
croprint, and microlex, being on cards 
the problem of the microfilm 
roll. But, again, it must be remem 


avoid 


bered that these are edition processes, 
and their legibility is not as good a 
that of microfilm. Another disadvan- 
tage of the cards is that, unlike micro 
film, they cannot be used to make full 
size copies. 

It is entirely possible, however, that 
the future may bring advances that 
may solve some of these problems. The 
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present reduction ratio used with 35- 
millimeter microfilm varies from an 
§ diameter reduction ratio to 24. With 
this reduction, about 16 pages can 
be stored on a 10-inch film strip. How- 
ever, a 60-diameter reduction ratio is 
currently in use with Minicards, and 
there is experimentation going on 
with a 300-diameter reduction ratio. 
With this, a 10-inch film strip could 
sore over 100 average size books. The 
complete Harvard Law Review could 
iton a 3” x 5” card. This is real stor- 
age! But, again, the totality of the en- 
tire picture must be kept in mind. I 
fread now the occasional times when 
[have to tell a faculty member a cer- 
tain volume is missing. I tremble when 
I think the day may soon come when I 
will have to tell a faculty member that 
'm sorry, but our National Reporter 
System is missing! What will be the 
effect, I wonder, of a particle of dust 
landing on a piece of microfilm and 
being blown up 300 times. Will this 
lead us into expensive air-conditioned, 
dust-controlled reading rooms? Again, 
[think it is necessary to realize that 
advances in the technology of micro- 
text will have to be carefully scrutin- 
ied in relation to the total operation 
of the library. 

One of the basic premises for an in- 
creased use in microtext is the saving 
in storage Here again, this 
proposition must be carefully exam- 
ined. As has been pointed out, our 
experience so far has been with little- 


space. 


used material. 

The nature of the materials on mi- 
crotext is also important. For the most 
part, a reader, when using the material 
now on microtext, has the citation to 
a specific reference. Once this is lo- 
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cated on the reading machine, the 
reader seldom has to consult it for 
more than a short time. But what will 
happen if more frequently used mate- 
rial, or material that has to be con- 
sulted by a reader for several hours is 
placed on microtext? Will this neces- 
sitate the need for more machines? Is 
there a break-even point where the 
cost of reading machines plus the cost 
of space to house them will equal the 
cost of building new stack space for 
books? We do not know at this time. 
We do know that material in book 
form may often be taken out of the 
library but that material in microtext 
must be used in the library where read- 
ing space must be provided for the 
reader. It appears then that we do not 
have sufficient information as yet to 
predict accurately the effect of a 
greater use of microtext on university 
libraries. Certainly more research is 
necessary on the storage-cost-use rela- 
tionship of microtext within the com- 
plexity of law library administration. 

Although there may still be unre- 
solved doubts as to the efficiency of 
microtext as a storage device, the fa- 
cility with which microtext may be 
used to acquire material unavailable 
in its original form should be more 
fully utilized. The amount and type 
of research our faculty can engage in 
is limited to a large extent by the ade- 
quacy of our collections. We are all 
aware that there are many categories 
of research material that are not now 
available to legal scholars. Let us ex- 
amine just one, the problem of briefs 
and records. It is, perhaps, generally 
agreed upon that it would be useful 
for research purposes to have available 
all of the briefs and records of the Fed- 
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eral Courts of Appeal and of the state 
appellate courts. It is physically and 
economically impossible for any law 
library to maintain such a collection 
in its original form. It is also extremely 
doubtful if it is economically feasible 
for any library to purchase this mate- 
rial on some form of microtext. Even 
at a penny per page, it would run into 
thousands of dollars. The microcard 
edition of only the United States Su- 
preme Court briefs and records cost 
between two and three hundred dol- 
lars per year. 

It may very well be, however, that 
a plan of cooperative microfilming 
might prove economically possible. If 
a large group of law libraries agreed 
to share the cost of making only a 
negative and one positive microfilm 
copy, instead of providing a microtext 
copy for each participating library, 
the cost problem is reduced consider- 
ably. The positive film could then be 
stored at a central point and would be 
lent to the participating libraries as a 
particular case is requested. While this 
plan, of course, has many possible pit- 
falls, it appears to be a logical use of 
microtext. The advantage of having 
such material available to our scholars 
should override the administrative de- 
tails involved in such a plan. 

In conclusion, it is evident that mi- 
crotext offers a stimulating challenge 
to the administration of university 
law libraries. Increased use will create 
new problems and all the factors in- 
volved in such use must be objectively 
considered. One does not have to be a 
prophet to predict that university law 
librarians will be facing severe prob- 
lems of space and service in the near 
future. Miles Price has suggested that 
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eventually the solution will be in hay. 
ing a law library with sixty or seventy 
thousand books in the traditional live 
form with the remainder of the collec. 
tion in some form of microtext. While 
the present technological development 
of microtext does not as yet lend it. 
self to such a development, the po 
tentiality is there. Perhaps one of the 
results of this panel will be to en. 
courage this committee in continuing 
its research which will better enable 
us in solving these problems. 

CHAIRMAN CHARPENTIER: Now, one 
of those areas in which micromaterials 
are widely used is in the law firm Ii 
brary. To tell us about this is a very 
gracious lady from the New York firm 
of Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Rob- 
erts, Miss Freada Coleman. 

Miss CoLEMAN: Mr. Charpentier, 
fellow panelists and fellow members: 
Ours was one of the first private law 
firms in the city to have a microcard 
reader. We have had it now for five 
years. When it was first received, our 
elder lawyers scoffed at it. One of them 
said: “A fool and his money are soon 
parted,” another referred to it as the 
Punch and Judy show and wanted to 
know when we were installing motion 
pictures in the library. However, when 
the occasion arises to consult a de- 
cision in the New York Law Journal, 
which we have on microcards, and it 
comes to the choice of going to another 
library or sitting in my office and 
using the microcard reader, they will 
use the reader every time. The more 
they use it, the more familiar they be- 
come with it and lose their fear of the 
unknown. As they become accustomed 
to it they regard it as an essential part 
of the library. 
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Our New York Law Journal cards 
are the only microcards we have at the 
present time. In New York, all of the 
opinions of the lower courts of record 
are reproduced in full in this news- 
paper which comes out daily. Many of 
these opinions never get into the re- 
porter system at all. Since the New 
York Reports, the New York Supple- 
ment, etc., do not include them, they 
must be consulted in the New York 
Journal if they are to be used at all. 

A great many of these opinions are 
in the field of practice and in the field 
of Surrogates Court work, so most at- 
torneys in those two areas are apt to 
use the Journal. Recently, one of our 
lawyers had a very technical point in 
the New York practice. He had many 
citations to the Law Journal, and his 
procedure was to take a microcard 
reader to his office for private viewing. 

We get microcards approximately 
once a week. They represent Journals 
of about two weeks previous. We keep 
our printed copies for a year so de- 
cisions may be clipped from them if 
desired. 

At the present time we are paying 
twenty cents a card for the Law Jour- 
nal. However, I understand the price 
is going up soon. On the overall aver- 
age, we are spending about eighty 
dollars for this service. Perhaps this is 
a bit more than we spend for the 
printed edition (after binding), but 
there is a tremendous saving in space. 

Our machine has proved very satis- 
factory. It is one of the first that came 
on the market. We have one dial by 
which we move cards sidewise and 
another which moves them up and 
down. A third dial controls the focus. 
There is a little disadvantage in the 
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glare. A very intense light is needed 
to throw the image on the screen, and 
if you look at the screen continuously, 
a certain amount of eyestrain is ex- 
perienced. But I don’t believe it is 
any more than you would find if you 
looked at the Law Journal itself. Also, 
I think this disadvantage is overcome 
by the fact that the print is enlarged 
to a certain extent. 

I would recommend that any library 
buy a reader. You will find it not only 
space saving but much easier to use 
than huge volumes. Also, a stenog- 
rapher can copy from it with great 
ease. 

CHAIRMAN CHARPENTIER: Thank 
you Miss Coleman for that interesting 
discussion. The hour is getting late, 
and I want you to have ample time to 
inspect the demonstration machines 
we have set up around the hall, so we 
will dispense with questions. We are 
delighted you all came out. 

(Whereupon the session adjourned 
at 9:30 o’clock. The audience was in- 
vited to examine the several types of 
readers and reproducing machines 
placed around the room.) 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, July 2 


The Fourth General Session was 
called to order at 9:30 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Helen Hargrave. Miss Lows G. 
Moore, former Librarian of the Tax 
Court of the United States and mod- 
erator for the first hour, introduced 
Mr. Bernard R. Kennedy, Director of 
the Federal Register Division of the 
National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, who spoke on “The Federal Regis- 
ter and the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions.” Mr. Clayton R. Gibbs, Law 








Librarian, United States Post Office 
Department, moderator during the 
second hour, presented Mr. Carper 
Buckley, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 
Mr. Buckley’s subject was “The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.” 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER AND 
THE CODE OF FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS 

Mr. KENNEDY: Nearly eight years 
have slipped by since the last time I 
had the pleasure of addressing repre- 
sentatives of this group. During that 
time there have been quite a few de- 
velopments in the activities of the 
Federal Register Division. Because of 
these factors, I believe that coverage 
of all the Division’s publications is in 
order. 

The Federal Register Division now 
publishes the following items: 1. The 
slip laws of the United States. 2. The 
Jnited States Statutes at Large. 3. The 
Federal Register. 4. The Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations. 5. The United States 
Government Organization Manual. 6. 
The Public Papers of the Presidents of 
the United States. All of these are 
printed by the Government Printing 
Office and distributed by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. I believe 
they are all available to depository li- 
braries. 

As you know, the slip laws and the 
text pages of the United States Statutes 
at Large are now reproduced by photo- 
graphic offset directly from the en- 
rolled bills as they are signed. This 
avoids the possibility of typographical 
errors, speeds up production and re- 
duces costs. It also enables us to indi- 
cate on each slip law exactly where 
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each page of the forthcoming volume 
of the United States Statutes at Large 
will begin thus making the permanent 
citation immediately available. 

Let’s follow slip law publication for 
a moment. Say the President signs an 
enrolled bill into law this evening. 
Tomorrow morning it will be in our 
hands for classification, numbering 
and the preparation of camera copy 
for the printer, including marginal 
notes and citations. Early the next 
morning thousands of copies are on 
their way across the country, each copy 
a true picture of the original text. 

Our first concern on receiving the 
original law is to classify it for num. 
bering as a Public Law or a Private 
Law, as the case may be. As the names 
indicate, a Public Law is one which 
applies to the public or a class of the 
public, whereas a Private Law applies 
to a named party or parties, including, 
of course, corporations. 

As might be expected, most laws are 
easy to classify. Their applicability is 
readily apparent. No one, for example, 
would hesitate to classify the Flood 
Control Act as a Public Law. How- 
ever, some laws which appear to be 
private on their face may contain one 
or more legislative propositions that 
are applicable to the public or a clas 
thereof. In such cases the entire act is 
colored by its most general provision 
and classified as “public.” 

Some borderline cases come up that 
defy all the classification rules. These 
really involve matters of opinion or 
even of taste. In such cases resort i 
made to precedent, and the classifica- 
tion generally follows what has been 
done with similar laws in the past. 

As soon as the new law is classified 
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tis assigned a number indicating the 
chronological order of its approval 
within its class. Beginning with the 
sth Congress, this number was ex- 
panded to include the number of the 
enacting Congress. Thus, the first pub- 
lic law approved out of the 85th Con- 
sess received the number “Pub. Law 
3-1." This is, of course, shorter and 
nore foolproof than the old style in 
which the Congress number was not 
in integral part of the law number. 

\s you know, the laws of each ses- 
jon are reprinted and permanently 
und in the United States Statutes at 
The text of the Statutes at 
large is not confined to public laws 


Large. 
ind private laws. It also embraces 
Presidential Proclamations, Reorgan- 
vation Plans, Concurrent Resolutions, 
ind amendments to the United States 
Constitution. The bound volumes also 
carry valuable finding aids such as lists 

f the laws; resolutions and proclama- 
tions; a subject index; an individual 
index; and the new tabulation en- 
titled ‘“‘Laws Affected.” 

The new tabulation of “Laws Af- 
lected’’ was initiated as a separate 
pamphlet accompanying Volume 70. 
ltis bound as an integral part of Vol- 
me 71, running from page D1 to 
page D43. This tabulation consisting 
of 19 separate tables is primarily de- 
signed to answer quickly and surely 
the question “Was the old law I have 
inmy hand affected or even cited in 
volume of the Statutes at 
Large?”’ The search down the columns 
and hence 


the new 
i done “by the number” 
is far quicker and surer than a search 
based on subject matter entries. 

In the case of general legislation, 
the key number is the date or the 
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statute volume and page of the basic 
act in question. In the case of legisla- 
tion that has been reduced to a system 
of codification, the key number is the 
section, or title and section, of the 
basic act. 

Express effects, such as amendments 
and repeals, are covered by tables 1 to 
9. Any and all types of citations or 
references are covered by the parallel 
tables 11 to 19. 

Table 10 is unique. There is no key 
number, because of the nature of the 
information. This table lists, in chron- 
ological order with capsule comment, 
all of the provisions in the volume 
containing such language as “notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law” 
or “all laws in conflict with this law 
are hereby repealed.” The careful 
searcher, finding that his law wasn’t 
even mentioned in the volume, might 
wish to resort to Table 10 to assure 
himself that his law was not affected 
by some such general language hidden 
in an unsuspected quarter. 

All in all, this new research tool can 
prove itself of great value in a variety 
of circumstances. I recommend that 
you familiarize yourselves with the 
“Laws Affected” section of the Statutes 
at Large and that you draw it to the 
attention of users of the statutes be- 
ginning with Volume 70. 

Passing from the United States Stat- 
utes at Large to the Federal Register is 
a natural progression. Most legislative 
measures of broad impact, or of a 
specialized nature, necessarily leave a 
great many details in the hands of the 
appropriate executive agency. It has 
become axiomatic that knowing the 
law means knowing the rules of the 
executive agency by which the law is 
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implemented. These rules, and ancil- 
lary information concerning federal 
organization and procedure, make up 
the contents of the daily Federal Reg- 
ister. 

Fundamentally, the Federal Register 
Act is a recording statute. It brings 
together in the Federal Register Di- 
vision for public recording and in- 
spection the original documents im- 
plementing statutory law. Secondarily, 
the Federal Register Act provides for 
current publication and periodic codi- 
fication of these documents. 

We are frequently asked: Who de- 
termines what is sent to the Federal 
Register? Who determines what is 
published? The answer is not simple. 
Basically, the provisions of statutory 
law determine what is filed and what 
is published. This, of course, is beg- 
ging the question. Who implements, 
who interprets and applies such stat- 
utory provisions? 

Well, in practice this is a joint or 
cooperative matter involving the is- 
suing agency and the Federal Register. 
Each agency has a liaison officer with 
the Federal Register. It is his prime 
duty to explain and apply in his 
agency the provisions of the Federal 
Register Act, related provisions of 
other acts, and the Federal Register 
regulations in Title 1 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations. 

Ordinarily this liaison officer is a 
lawyer attached to the chief legal office 
of his agency. By close association with 
us he learns our thinking and our 
practices reflecting our years of expe- 
rience with all of the agencies. This 
makes it fairly easy to handle the vast 
majority of documents without any 
controversy. 
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When a borderline document or 
new class of documents arises we are 
generally aware of the problem far 
enough in advance to give it some 
study and to foresee potential disagree. 
ment as to its treatment. In the most 
difficult cases considerable persuasion 
and some compromise may be in. 
volved. 

In applying the laws and rules re. 
specting publication, our ultimate 
touchstone is the effect on the public. 
Thus, in a borderline case, where 
non-publication might adversely affect 
a class of the public, the scales are 
tipped toward publication unless the 
agency can advance compelling rea 
sons to the contrary. At any rate, the 
final decision so far has been our 
rather than that of the submitting 
agency. 

Sometimes I wonder if some of the 
most useful finding aids in the Federal 
Register are known to the people who 
really could use them. Let me give you 
a couple of examples. 

First, the Codification Guide. In ab- 
breviated form this guide appears fol: 


lowing the subject table of contents in | 


each daily Register. In its full form it 
follows and is bound with _ the 
monthly, quarterly and annual in 
dexes. 

Essentially this Guide is a numeri: 
cal list of the sections of the Code of 
Federal Regulations affected by docu 
ments published in the Register dur 
ing the period covered by the Guide. 
Here, as in the case of the new statu: 
tory finding aid, searching is done “by 
the numbers.” It is fast and foolproof. 
If you are interested in a given pall 
or a given section of the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, you can run it down 
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ina matter of seconds by using the ap- 
propriate Codification Guide. 

For example, an attorney has in 
hand the CFR book and pocket sup- 
plement, codified as of January 1, 
1958, which contains the regulations 
governing his case. The facts in his 
case arose on March 24, 1958. He must 
assure himself of the precise language 
in effect on that date. He looks in the 
Codification Guide for the first quar- 
ter, and in a few seconds has run down 
the pertinent sections. Nothing could 
be simpler or surer than this brief 
search ‘by the numbers.” 

A great many people in many walks 
of life are required by the Federal 
Government to retain certain records 
of their business or financial activities. 
I wonder how many of them are aware 
of the Federal Register’s “Guide to 
Record Retention Requirements.” 
This new index-digest covers the gen- 
eral requirements on record retention 
contained in the statutes as well as in 
the regulations having the force of 
law. 

Suppose a big butter-and-egg man 
decides to expand into the export 
field. A quick reference to the Guide 
published in Part II of the Federal 
Register of May 13, 1958, might give 
him pause. Under item I 3.27 he will 
find that he 
showing purchases, sales, and deliver- 
ies of poultry and poultry products 
exported or to be exported. The item 
refers to 6 CFR 530.107. If our butter- 
and-egg man wants more details, he 
looks up this section in the Code of 
Federal Regulations, and, if he is care- 
ful, he also runs it down in the Codifi- 
cation Guide to be sure he has the 
latest text. 


must maintain records 
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The next “Guide to Record Reten- 
tion Requirements” is scheduled for 
publication either in April or in May 
of 1959. It will include the laws and 
regulations promulgated through De- 
cember 31, 1958. 

A moment ago I mentioned Part II 
of the Federal Register of May 13, 
1958. Some of you may have been 
wondering why the Federal Register 
sometimes comes Out in two or more 
parts. To complicate the picture, 
sometimes it comes out in two parts 
bound together instead of separately. 
You may be assured that we are not 
just being silly or just trying to relieve 
the monotony of the old grind. 

There are several circumstances un- 
der which multiple parts are advan- 
tageous to the editors, to the authors, 
to the printer, to the user or to all four. 
In rare instances a given issue may be 
too voluminous to impose and bind as 
an entity, too big for the press, the 
stitcher or the mailing machine. Such 
an issue is perforce divided into sep- 
arate parts, separately bound, as a 
matter of mechanical expediency. 

More often, the division into parts 
is based on advantages to the issuing 
agency and the user. For example, by 
running the “Guide to Record Reten- 
tion Requirements” in a separately 
bound Part II, it could be separately 
purchased by those not interested in 
the usual Federal Register materials. 
The press run could be continued on 
this part, thus assuring a sales stock 
and an agency supply at minimum 
cost to all concerned. As a matter of 
fact, over 20,000 extra copies of the 
Part II on Records Retention were 
sold to persons who learned of its 
availability through trade papers and 
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similar media that picked up the offi- 
cial announcement. 

“advance 
copy” from an agency in the form of a 


Sometimes we _ receive 
rather long document implementing 
one of its programs. This can be more 
conveniently composed and paged in 
advance if it can be assigned as a 
“Part Il” of a forthcoming Federal 
Register. If the issue in which it falls 
is not unduly large, it is often more 
economical and expeditious to bind 
the two parts together for mailing 
purposes. 

So, do not be surprised or dismayed 
if your daily Federal Register some- 
times arrives in more than one bind- 
ing or is labelled as Part I and Part 
II in a single binding. There is always 
a good reason, and the division is al- 
ways apparent on the face of each 
part. 

Librarians often ask us, “How long 
should we retain our copies of a daily 
Federal Register?” On answering this, 
it must be borne in mind that nothing 
can completely replace the daily Reg- 
ster except an exact copy of it. If you 
want to maintain a complete legal serv- 
ice in the area of federal quasi-legis- 
lation, you must retain all copies of 
the daily Register or replace them pe- 
riodically with the annual microfilm 
edition. 

The microfilm edition is produced 
and sold by the Exhibits and Publica- 
tions Branch of the National Archives. 
The cost of purchasers in recent years 
has been running from $36 to $39 
per year depending on the footage. 

In connection with the retention 
of the daily Federal Register, we are 
often asked its relationship to the 
Code of Federal Regulations. In the 
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early days many librarians thought or 
hoped that the Code replaced the 
daily Register. As you know, it dog 
not completely. In the area of general 
and permanent regulations the dail 
Register is both a source and a supple. 
ment of the Code of Federal Regula 
tions, but in the area of hearings, pro. 
posals, notices, and other non-regula. 
tory matters, there is no overlap. 

Even in the area of the codified gen. 
eral and permanent regulations, the 
Code is not a complete substitute for 
the daily Register. The Code keep; 
itself up to date. The text of super- 
seded material is dropped and its 
place taken by a mere note or an en- 
try in a list of sections affected for a 
given period. These notes and lists 
necessarily refer to the pages of the 
daily Federal Register to identify the 
materials dropped. Thus, the lawyer 
whose case originated under language 
now superseded must resort to the 
pages of some back number of the 
Federal Register to find the language 
on which his case may turn. 

A moment ago I said that the daily 
Federal Register is both a source and 
a supplement of the Code of Federal 
Regulations. Let me explain this. 
First, the source element. The daily 
Federal Register began publication 
on March 14, 1936. Only current ma- 
terials were required to be filed and 
published. The ground had scarcely 
been broken before the first edition of 
the Code of Federal Regulations had 
been started. This first edition of the 
Code, therefore, consisted almost en- 
tirely of regulations promulgated be- 
fore the existence of the Federal Reg- 
ister. The cut-off date of the first 


Code edition was June 1, 1938. About 
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yj per cent of the sections carry source 
citations to agency publications ante- 
dating the first issue of the Federal 
Register. 

The opposite was true of the 1949 
Edition of the Code of Federal Regu- 
itions with its cut-off date of January 
|, 1949. About 98 per cent of its sec- 
citations to the 
pages Of the daily Federal Register. 


tions carry source 
Each passing year whittles away at the 
remaining 2 per cent. Any day now 
the Code of Federal Regulations may 
become 100 per cent Federal Register 
3 to the source of the codified lan- 
ouage. 

Now, as to the supplement element. 
\ll of the general and permanent reg- 
lations published in the daily Fed- 
eral Register are keyed by title, chap- 
ter, part, and section to the Code of 
Federal Regulations. The daily Fed- 
eral Register, in this aspect, has be- 
come a daily supplement to the Code 
f Federal Regulations. The Codifica- 
tion Guide, issued with the indexes to 
the daily Register, is broken up and 
reprinted in the annual Code pocket 
supplements as the “list of sections af- 
lected.” the daily 
Register and the Code are simply two 
spects of the same publication. 

I am sure that you are all familiar 


Regulationwise, 


with the annual cumulative pocket 
supplements to the Code of Federal 
Regulations. This year something new 
has been added. Where the changes in 
a given volume have been simple, or 
involve new material rather than com- 
plex amendments to existing regula- 
tions, we have issued an “‘added pocket 
part” instead of collating and re- 
printing the cumulative pocket sup- 
plement. This added pocket part is 
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known to my staff as “piggy back.” 
When the book is closed it rides on 
top of the cumulative supplement al- 
ready in the pocket. When the book 
is opened, it lies to the left of the old 
supplement. 

Under the proper circumstances the 
“piggy back” saves time and money to 
the government and to the user. In a 
typical the government 
might save about 85 per cent on print- 


situation 


ing cost, and the purchaser might pay 
45 cents instead of $2.45 for his annual 
supplement. 

It will take several years to explore 
all of the possibilities of the “piggy 
back” supplement. It certainly will 
lead to semiannual or even quarterly 
supplements in areas where better serv- 
ice is urgently needed. Watch out for 
this, and don’t hesitate to make sug- 
gestions for improvement or new uses. 

Now, I would like to mention one 
of Mr. Buckley’s best sellers, the 
United States Government Organiza- 
tional Manual. Technically, the Man- 
ual is a supplementary edition of the 
Federal Register. Its primary purpose 
is to collect and publish digests of the 
statements of organization required 
to be published in the daily Federal 
Register by section 3 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. Actually the 
Manual carries a wealth of additional 
information concerning the Congress, 
the Courts, quasi-official agencies, in- 
ternational abbrevia- 
tions, publications, and a kind of 
morgue devoted to agencies and func- 
tions that are gone but not forgotten. 

The 1957-58 Manual carries a new 


organizations, 


answer to the old problem of how to 
treat the numerous boards, commit- 


tees, and commissions _ scattered 
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throughout the Government. The new 
treatment is in the form of a new sec- 
tion of the Manual entitled “Guide to 
Selected Boards, Committees and 
Commissions.” This guide is now a 
permanent part of the many informa- 
tional services rendered by the Man- 
ual. Finally, I would like to discuss 
our newest and most glamorous pub- 
lication The Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States. As you 
know, the first volume of this series 
subtitled “Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
1957” was released in May. You may 
be interested in hearing about some 
of our editorial problems in this con- 
nection as well as something about 
our plans for the future of this series. 

The first and hardest nut to crack 
was the development of the criteria 
for the inclusion and exclusion of ma- 
terials. What we came up with is sum- 
marized in sections 4.10 and 4.11 in 
Appendix D of the first volume. ‘The 
White House staff, the National His- 
torical Publications Commission, and 
the Federal Register staff collaborated 
in formulating the criteria and the 
editorial treatment. 

It was decided to confine the basic 
text to oral utterances by the Presi- 
dent or writings subscribed by him. 
Furthermore, utterances and 
writings must have stood the test of 
selection for White House press re- 
lease. This decision narrowed the cov- 
erage slightly but has paid off in tak- 
ing advantage of the best contempo- 
rary judgment on selection and the 
avoidance of many potential head- 
aches or repercussions. 

The greatest care has been taken to 
preserve the personality of the Presi- 
dent and to avoid interposing the per- 


such 
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sonality of the editors. For this reason 
editorial devices such as text note; 
footnotes, and cross references have 
been held to a minimum. 

Similarly, the greatest care was 
taken to assure absolute authenticity 
of the text. Original source materials 
including tape recordings, were used 
to protect against substantive errors in 
the text. Only an official edition, 
edited by persons trained in the publi- 
cation of the law and rules having the 
effect of law, could attain the accurag 
demanded for this work. 

Our present schedule calls for the 
publication of the 1956 volume in No- 
vember of this year and the 1958 vol. 
ume next February. Current volumes 
will be produced as soon after the 
close of each calendar year as possible. 
Back volumes will be picked up at the 
rate of one or two a year, faster if pos 
sible. 

Under present plans we will cer- 
tainly reach backward through the en- 
tire tenure of President Eisenhower 
and very probably through President 
Truman. We have authority to go 
back as far as necessary, but to date no 
final studies have been made of the 
need for coverage prior to President 
Truman. 

On behalf of myself and my staff I 
invite the members of this body to 
visit our offices whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises. If you cannot come in 
person, your written suggestions as to 
improvements in any or all of our 
publications will always be welcomed. 

Miss Moore: We are all very grate- 
ful to Mr. Kennedy for his speech. He 
has kindly consented to answer ques 
tions at this time. 

Mr. Marke: Recognizing the im- 
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portance of the Federal Register as a 
permanent source of primary infor- 
nation pertaining to administrative 
regulations, why do you publish it on 
uch cheap paper? 

Mr. We have had this 
problem come up several times and 


KENNEDY: 


have considered issuing a special edi- 
(ion ON More permanent paper. How- 
ever, the Government Printing Office 
ontends that this is too expensive. 

Mr. Mires O. Price: My question 
is going to be ungracious. In my 
lasses I point to the Index to the 
Code of Federal Regulations as the 
worst possible index of any publica- 
tion I know. It is so highly analytical 
by agency and subagency that it is 
most difficult to find anything you are 
iter. 

Mr. KeNNEDy: I have _ personally 
complained to those concerned quite 
{ten as to what I consider the inade- 
quacy of the Index. They have assured 
me that first of all, it is not easy to ob- 
tain indexers. Secondly, they say, no 
two indexers approach work from the 
ame angle. There is no such thing 
as uniformity in indexing. Also, if we 
should go into subject indexing and 
really have a heavy coverage of every- 
thing possible, we would never get 
through with it. We would never have 
enough people to do it. Time would 
run out. 

[ admit the inadequacy of the in- 
dexes. We are always trying to im- 
prove them, and we publish them as 
irequently as we can. I will relay your 
criticism to the proper staff because it 
backs up what I have stated many 
times. 

Mr. Breuer: Along with Dr. Price’s 
suggestion—I know it is a matter of 
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money—but perhaps a descriptive- 
word index as an adjunct to the Code 
might help. That is merely a comment 
on Dr. Price’s statement. Now I would 
like to ask a question. You mentioned 
that not all of the regulations that are 
filed are actually published in the 
Federal Register or codified in the 
Code of Federal Regulations. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kennepy: Yes. The filing is 
what makes them effective. The min- 
ute they are filed they are available for 
public inspection. Those that are not 
published either do not have enough 
of the force and effect of law, or they 
are on the borderline of what we call 
notices or things of that nature. We 
file and publish everything we believe 
has the effect of law. 

Mr. Marke: Your office is respon- 
sible for the Statutes at Large. I won- 
der if it might be possible to develop 
another index to this set, a compre- 
hensive index something like that of 
1931. It would be of great importance 
in research. 

Mr. KENNeEpy: I would like to have 
this considered by those responsible. 
If you will write to me and make that 
statement, I will see that it gets into 
the right hands. 

Miss FENNEBERG: Should the pocket 
parts to the CFR be kept? 

Mr. Kennepy: Not when the new 
ones come out. 

Miss FENNEBERG: ‘They 
nothing that could not be found in 


contain 


the Federal Register? 

Mr. KenNeEpy: The supplements are 
cumulative. There is no reason to keep 
the old supplement after a new one 
has been issued. I think we recom- 
mend so. 
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Mr. Breuer: May I take issue on 
that? In the State Library at Albany, 
we often get questions relating to a 
regulation of a specific date. We must 
have a copy of the regulation as it was 
at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy: I can understand 
that, and it goes back to keeping the 
original Federal Register. The Code 
itself does not include many things 
which have been canceled or wiped 
out. The only way you can have every- 
thing you need for questions that date 
back to previous years is to keep the 
original Registers. We put out a mi- 
crofilm edition of the Register for just 
this purpose, so people can house a 
full set in a very little space. 

Mr. Rosert D. Busn: Is there any 
special policy regarding citations to 
the CFR? For instance, concerning the 
Department of Defence regulations, 
we often get citations to the DOD reg- 
ulations. In the CFR we are not able 
to find them as such. Is there any way 
from DOD members to CFR sections? 

Mr. KeNNEpy: We suggest the 
method of citation, but people don’t 
use it. I believe the Supreme Court 
doesn't always follow us in the way 
they cite the Federal Register or the 
Code of Federal Regulations. We can't 
contro] it. If the Department of De- 
fense doesn’t follow us, we can’t make 
them. 

Miss Moore: If there are no more 
questions, I want to thank Major Ken- 
nedy for being with us today and for 
answering so many of our problems. 

(At this point Mr. Clayton R. Gibbs 


took the Chair and introduced the 


next speaker, Mr. Carper Buckley, 
Superintendent of Documents.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. Buck ey: It is a great pleasure 
for me to have this opportunity to be 
here with you this morning, and | 
keenly appreciate your kind invita 
tion. 

In order not to encroach upon the 
very great functions of the Govern. 
ment Printing Office, an operation 
with which the Superintendent of 
Documents has no connection, I am 
going to confine my remarks to the 
functions of the Documents Office and 
to the specific limitations provided in 
the law for carrying out these activi- 
ties. 

Sixty-three years ago, faced with a 
problem of what to do about the ever- 
growing accumulations of Govern. 
ment publications in virtually every 
Government department and agency, 
Congress decided on what must have 
been considered at that time a bold 
and unusual approach. In passing the 
General Printing Act of 1895, the Of 
fice of the Superintendent of Docu 
ments was established as part of the 
Government Printing Office and was 
charged with the primary function of 
offering Government publications for 
public sale, operating as the bookstore 
of the Federal Government. Much of 
the progress of our nation is reflected 
in the results of valuable study, re- 
search, and laboratory experimenta 
tion by the specialists engaged in the 
wide variety of programs which are 
undertaken by the departments and 
agencies of the Government as part of 
their official functions, and which con- 
stitute the subject matter of the 
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thousands of Government publica- 
tions that it is the function of our 
Office to sell. 

Mr. Alton P. Tisdel, who was the 
Superintendent of Documents from 
1921 to 1945, rightfully pointed out 
that the province of Government pub- 
lications is the entire field of human 
knowledge and that they touch hu- 
man living on every hand. Few acts 
ever passed by Congress have rendered 
igreater service to the public than the 
\ct of 1895 by means of which this 
valuable material is made available 
for purchase at nominal prices. 

The sale of Government publica- 
tions must be performed with the ob- 
jective of service to the public and at 
the same time an important consider- 
ition must be the avoidance of eco- 
nomic loss to the Federal Government 
inthe conduct of this operation. The 
law provides that the price at which 
Government publications are offered 
for sale shall be based on the cost of 
the additional copies necessary for 
sale, plus a markup of 50 per cent, 
which is expected to cover handling 
osts. The sales operation, which in 
1895 grossed $889 in receipts, resulted 
in sales amounting to $6,345,000 for 
the fiscal year 1957. The function is 
entirely self-sustaining, as the earn- 
ings from sales that we turn over an- 
tually to the United States Treasury 
exceed the expenses of operating the 
program by more than one million 
lollars a year. We must use receipts 
from the sale of publications for the 
purchase of other publications to be 
placed on sale, so, we must sell publi- 
cations in order to have available any 
resources to stock the new publica- 
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tions that it is constantly necessary for 
the Government to issue. 

One of the frequent questions I am 
asked is how we arrive at some of the 
unusual titles which Government pub- 
lications are alleged to bear. I am al- 
ways happy to point out that the Su- 
perintendent of Documents performs 
only service functions, issues no publi- 
cations except catalogs and price lists, 
and has absolutely nothing to do with 
the title, subject matter, or necessity 
for the issuance of any publication 
originated by an agency of the Federal 
Government. As I look through the 
library publishers 
magazines, and not infrequently see 
unusual commercial titles listed there, 
I cannot agree that Government has 


periodicals and 


a monopoly in this respect. 

The increasing number of news- 
paper and magazine articles about the 
sale of Government publications by 
the Superintendent of Documents 
stress the “best-sellers” among the ap- 
proximately 30,000 titles we now carry 
in our sales stock. I think it is impor- 
tant that we realize that these publica- 
tions are not issued by the Govern- 
ment departments and agencies with 
the primary idea of their becoming so 
popular that they may merit the desig- 
nation of “best-sellers.” They are is- 
sued, of course, because the issuing 
agency finds such issuance necessary 
in the conduct of some program or 
function with which it is charged. 
Frequently overlooked also is the fact 
that thousands of the titles we have 
are of a highly specialized and tech- 
nical nature, almost always in small 
unbound pamphlet form, and subject 
to a rather limited distribution. 


, 
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Yet these publications may well be 
among the most vital and valuable 
that the Government and 
could be, in some instances, decidedly 
more so than other publications which 


issues, 


are in much greater demand. I don’t 
mean to imply that we, at the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents, 
are with best-sellers. 
We certainly are, and we try to sell as 


not concerned 
many copies of every available publi- 
cation as we can. 

What are the subjects in which the 
American people are most interested 
as indicated by the demand for Gov- 
ernment publications? Without doubt, 
the care and rearing of children is first 
on the list. Our all-time best-seller is 
Infant Care, published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
Three other publications of the same 
agency are also in the top group. They 
are Prenatal Care, Your Child from 
1 to 6 and Your Child from 6 to 12. 
Only Your Federal Income Tax by the 
Internal Revenue Service compares in 
copies with these Children’s 
Bureau publications. Other examples 
of Government publications that con- 


sold 


tinue in demand year after year are 
the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, Know Your Money, Prospect- 
ing for Uranium, Postage Stamps of 
the United States, Your Social Secur- 
ity, Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
First Aid—Bureau of Mines Instruc- 
tion Manual, the United States Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations and 


such Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


tion publications as Aircraft Power 
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Plant Handbook, Pilots’ Weather 
Handbook and Path of Flight. 

The sale of Government publica. 
tions is largely a mail order operation, 
We now receive an average of about 
15,000 letters a day and those received 
during an average year would, if the 
envelopes could be stacked in a single 
group, reach about twenty times as 
high as the Washington Monument. 

We make use of modern high-speed 
addressing, inserting, folding, typing 
and mailing equipment, along with 
pneumatic tube and conveyor belt 
systems, in order to complete and 
place in the mail a majority of orders 
within 48 hours after they are re 
ceived. We are entirely a publications 
distribution agency, provided with no 
research staff, have no_ technical 
knowledge of the subject matter of 
Government publications, and _ we 
must try to satisfy our correspondents 
by identifying a title or titles that are 
available in our supply, if we can do 
so from the information provided in 
the request. 

One of our problems is the consid: 
erable volume of inquiries where a 
technical or professional knowledge 
of the subject under consideration 
would be necessary even for an ut 
derstanding of the problem, and since 
we do not have resources to provide 
such expert help, the best acknowledg- 
ment that we can make is sometimes 
bound to be inadequate for the in- 
quirer. We cannot, of course, provide 
personal replies to the thousands of 
letters received, as much as we should 
like to be able to do so, but we appre 
ciate them and regard them no less 
highly because we must use explana 
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tory form letters and circulars to sup- 
ply the information. 

We are proud of the fact that these 
forms have been the subject of favor- 
able comment in commercial periodi- 
cals and have been included as illus- 
trations in at least one textbook pre- 
pared for use in college business 
inevitable that a few 
errors will occur in processing so 


classes. It is 


many requests, but I am glad to say 
that complaints about use of the in- 
correct form or failure to make the 
information supplied sufficiently clear, 
are rare and are becoming less fre- 
quent all the time. 

We have a retail bookstore in the 
Government Printing Office and two 
smaller branch stores here in Wash- 
ington. In most other cities there are 
field offices of the Commerce Depart- 
ment and installations of other Gov- 
ernment agencies which are author- 
ized to act as agents of the Superinten- 
dent of Documents in the sale of cer- 
tain publications. 

Our office is permitted by law to 
allow a discount limited to 25 percent 
to authorized bookdealers and quan- 
tity purchasers of 100 or more copies 
ofa single title to be mailed to one ad- 
dress. Our regulations prohibit the 
overprinting of Government publica- 
tions with any advertising matter and 
provide that in reselling, the price es- 
tablished by the Superintendent of 
Documents (and usually printed in 
the publication) must be adhered to. 
Checks or money orders payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents are 
acceptable in payment for Govern- 
ment publications, as is, of course, 
cash mailed at the risk of the sender. 
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We must have remittance in advance 
of mailing publications. 

To provide a convenient method of 
making repeated small remittances, 
special documents coupons are sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents 
in blocks of 20 for $1.00. Each coupon 
has a face value of five cents and is 
good until used regardless of time. 
For organizations or individual pur- 
chasers who need large amounts of 
publications frequently we offer the 
prepaid Deposit Account system made 
popular in the past by R. H. Macy 
and Company in New York among 
others. An initial deposit of $25 may 
be made and publications ordered to 
be charged against the account with 
notification to the depositor as replen- 
ishment is needed. We now have more 
than 25,000 of these accounts and we 
try to keep the processing of them as 
simple as possible in order to handle 
this number quickly with a work force 
limited in number. 

In addition to the sale of Govern- 
ment publications, the Superinten- 
dent of Documents is also the agency 
which prepares and issues certain pub- 
lications, catalogs, price lists, and in- 
dexes. This is another big job as the 
documents which must be cataloged 
by our Library normally total about 
two million pages a year. In process- 
ing such a volume of work the library 
completely classifies, catalogs and in- 
dexes one publication every 314 min- 
utes of each working day of the year. 
Our cataloging and indexing function 
comprises three types of issuances. 

First, there is the Monthly Catalog 
of United States Government Publica- 
tions, a publication in which we take 
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great pride and which is issued more 
currently and with greater speed than 
any other known cataloging service, 
Government or non-Government. Just 
how it is possible for our catalogers to 
get every publication classified and 
cataloged and the entire Catalog ready 
to go to press at the end of each monh 
is something that I do not fully under- 
stand, even after my many years of 
service in the agency in which it is 
done. Each issue contains about two 
thousand entries with each having a 
monthly index and the December issue 
containing an annual index. More 
persons subscribe to the Monthly 
Catalog at $3.00 a year than to any 
other subscription periodical service 
offered by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. To insure that everything 
issued by the Government will be 
made available to us for inclusion in 
the Monthly Catalog the law which es- 
tablished the Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Documents provided that 
every Government department and 
agency shall furnish one copy of every- 
thing not confidential that they issue 
to our office for that purpose. 

A second means of carrying out our 
cataloging and indexing function is 
by the preparation of the “Numerical 
List and Schedule of Volumes of Con- 
gressional Documents and Reports,” 
issued for each session of Congress. 
Documents and Reports may be re- 
leased at any time during the year, 
even though Congress is not actually 
in session. For this reason we issue the 
“Numerical List and Schedule of Vol- 
umes” for the preceding session of 
Congress after a new session begins. 

The third cataloging activity of our 
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Office is the issuance of price lists oj 
available publications. When we ar 
asked for a catalog of publications 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents most inquirers visualize 
something similar to the well-known 
Sears Roebuck or Montgomery Ward 
catalogs. There is, however, no single 
catalog of all available Government 
publications as it would be too volu 
minous for practical use, even if it 
could be prepared and revised on 4 
current basis. Instead, we regularh 
provide approximately 50 subject 
price lists revised once a year if we can 
possibly do so, which list available pub 
lications according to such general 
subjects as Law, American History, 
Geology, Health, Homemaking, Food, 
Children, Commerce, Farming, and 
Finance. 

For those who need a list of publica: 
tions available from our Office as they 
are issued, regardless of subject, we 
have a bi-weekly list of Selected Gov- 
ernment Publications which we are 
glad to send to anyone who requests 
it. The mailing list is revised once a 
year and between revisions there is 2 
special block on the envelope in which 
it is mailed which may be checked and 
returned to us to accomplish imme- 
diate removal. Nevertheless, we con- 
tinue to read stories, sometimes hu: 
morous, but often serious, that our 
lists are never checked and that once 
a name is placed on them, it is impos 
sible ever to have it removed. 

The final responsibility of the 
Superintendent of Documents that | 
wish to bring to your attention is the 
distribution of Government publica 
tions to certain libraries throughout 
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the United States and its territories 
which have been designated in accord- 
ance with provisions of law as Fed- 
eral Depository Libraries. In an effort 
to insure that collections of Govern- 
ment publications would be conven- 
iently available for use of the public, 
and recognizing the fact that publica- 
tions cannot be kept available for dis- 
tribution beyond a reasonable time, 
Congress provided many years ago for 
the establishment of one library in 
each Congressional District plus two 
for each State-at-large, which are desig- 
nated by Members of Congress when 
vacancies exist, as depositories for 
Government publications. All State 
libraries and the Land Grant Colleges 
are also Federal depositories. Deposi- 
tory libraries must be open to the pub- 
lic without charge, must contain at 
least 1000 books in addition to Gov- 
ernment publications, must assume the 
obligation of paying the postage for 
documents which they receive, and 
must have sufficient space, staff and 
other facilities to insure that the de- 
pository collection will be adequately 
serviced for use of the public. 

About ten thousand publications a 
vear, exclusive of Congressional bills 
and resolutions, are made available 
yearly for depository distribution and 
we annually mail to these libraries a 
total of more than four million copies 
of publications. In the early days dis- 
tribution to depositories was made on 
a monthly basis in contrast to the 
current policy of making daily mail- 
ings within twenty-four hours after the 
publications reach us. Under the law 
ill depositories are selective and we 
ire prohibited from sending to them 
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any publication which they have not 
selected in advance of printing. This 
selection is accomplished by means of 
a “Classified List of Publications 
Available for Selection by Depository 
Libraries,” which we prepare in the 
form of individual 3” x 5” cards, 
which is automatically kept current, 
and which shows the broad general 
categories into which the individual 
publications will fit as they are issued. 

As most of you probably know, 
there has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill (HR 
13140) to revise the laws relating to 
depository libraries. Should this meas- 
ure be enacted into law, it would then 
be possible for two depositories to be 
designated in each Congressional Dis- 
trict instead of one, as under the pres- 
ent law, and certain libraries would be 
designated as regional depositories to 
provide a complete collection of Gov- 
ernment documents for the State or 
other area concerned, and to serve the 
other depositories of the area through 
interlibrary loans. The present duty 
of the Superintendent of Documents 
to investigate depositories and to re- 
move a library from that category if it 
is not meeting the requirements of the 
law, is continued in the proposed new 
legislation, and existing depositories 
or the head of the State library author- 
ity would be required to certify as to 
the need for additional depository li- 
brary designations before they are 
made. 

It is inevitable that any discussion 
of the distribution of Government 
publications must become a discussion 
of problems. Librarians have real 
problems in handling these publica- 
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tions, users have problems of identi- 
fying and locating them, although 
these problems are steadily diminish- 
ing. I know that, although I have tried 
not to make this the dominant theme 
of my remarks to you here this morn- 
ing, you can appreciate some of the 
problems of the Superintendent of 
Documents involved in carrying out 
the specified functions with which he 
is charged. I know of no better course 
to suggest for the future than a con- 
tinuation of the close cooperation be- 
tween those in our agency and the li- 
brarians, that we enjoy, with a basic 
understanding and appreciation of 
each other's problems, to secure the 
greatest possible realization of the 
value that publications of the Federal 
Government can offer to the potential 
user. 

Mr. Gisss: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Buckley, for a very interesting and 
extremely enlightening talk. We will 
have a period now for questions. 

Mr. Marke: As librarians, we all 
recognize the importance of Govern- 
ment documents, and many scholars 
are also aware of their utility. How- 
ever, your last comment brought to 
mind the great difficulty of locating 
them. I believe the Monthly Catalog 
is well done, but this covers only a 
one-year period. Anyone interested 
in searching back for documents on a 
given subject has a terrific job finding 
what has been published. 

In the past it has been the policy 
of your department to compile cumu- 
lative indexes. Admittedly, some of 
them were poor. As a matter of fact, I 


believe that the 1909 Checklist was 
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supposed to have a sub-index whic 
was never published. Its editor ind 
cated in the preface that the earlie 
Ames Comprehensive Index had no 
been entirely successful in documen; 
location. Would it be possible for you 
department to consider the public. 
tion of an index similar to the on 
that had been planned for the Check. 
list? 

Mr. Buck ey: This is of great inter 
est to all of us. In addition to the 
Checklist there was formerly issued : 
large biennial Document Catalog. In 
the days when government publica 
tions were not so numerous and the 
demand for speed in operation wa 
not as great as it is today, the Govern 
ment undertook to publish these in 
dexes which would drag on for six t 
eight and twelve years until the time 
came when it was necessary to trim 
our functions to fit our resources. The 
decision had to be made as to whic 
of the existing tools we could con 
tinue. We received advice from the 
library profession and finally deter 
mined that we had to confine our cata 
loging program to the Monthly Cata- 
log with its annual cumulative index 

I don’t say that what is true now 
will always be true. If it ever becomes 
feasible to expand our facilities, we 
would be more than happy to do s0 
One thing that can completely kill 
program of this kind is censure of it 
in the press. Among the factors which 
sounded the death knell of the Docu 
ment Catalog was the coast-to-coas! 
criticism in major newspapers to the 
effect that this document had a distri: 
bution of eight hundred copies ané 
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could profitably be used for a door 
stop. One gentleman said he could use 
it to light 2,768 fires using one page 
at a time. 

Even if obtain the re- 
sources, and even after we might un- 
dertake a project of this kind, it still 
has to be a program that must be sold, 
not to librarians, but to people to 
whom the Document Catalog and the 


we could 


Checklist do not mean very much. 

Mr. SCHWERIN: I believe I speak 
for a number of librarians who are 
thankful to have had the opportunity 
of participating in the various meet- 
ings and hearings connected with the 
depository library legislation pending 
in Congress. Last year’s Bill was modi- 
fed on the basis of hearings held 
throughout the country. Have you any 
idea how the present Bill is faring and 
what are the chances for its adoption 
without any changes? 

Mr. Bucktey: I know that the new 
Bill was introduced on June 25 into 
the House of Representatives and was 
referred to the House Committee on 
Administration. There has been no 
other Bill. We are all waiting to see 
what will happen. 

Mrs. CATHERINE Maysury: What 
incentive is there in the Bill for large 
depository libraries to accept regional 
status with the possible exception of 
receiving certain titles on microfilm? 

Mr. Bucktey: I do not see any. Of 
course, we were not the sponsors. ‘The 
matter has been handled entirely by 
the committee staff with the advice of 
a special committe appointed by the 
Library Ac- 
tually, under the present law there is 


American Association. 


a possibility for the development of a 
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regional system very similar to the one 
this Bill would formalize. This has 
been done in two states. In both cases, 
however, the libraries which became 
the regional depositories wanted to as- 
sume that function and felt there was 
a distinct advantage gained. 

Mr. J. Myron JAcospsTein: Our 
Documents Library at Columbia has 
informed me that we have to order 
the unpriced committee prints listed 
in the Monthly Catalog directly from 
the committee involved. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office does not sell 
them. 

Mr. Buck.ey: That’s right. 

Mr. JAcoBsTEIN: Who determines 
when a specific committee print is 
handled by your office and when it is 
not? 

Mr. 
solely in the committees of Congress. 


BuckLey: Determination is 
If they wish to recommend that a pub- 
lic sale of the material be made, we 
are very happy to do it. However, we 
put no pressure on anyone. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN: May I raise one 
more point? Many of these committee 
prints are cited in court decisions sev- 
eral years later when it is impossible 
to obtain them. Do you know of any 
way this Association or the library as- 
sociations could make sure that these 
materials are available? I realize your 
office has no responsibility except to 
print them. I am asking for sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Buck.tey: Offhand I can’t think 
of anything. The difficulty of the sit- 
uation is that, while the Superinten- 
Documents up 


dent of is set 


centralized sales agency, there is no 


as a 


central source for the distribution of 
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material which, for many reasons, is 
not sold. 

I would say that the only possibility 
of alleviating the situation would be 
to acquaint the committees of the 
Congress regarding the need for this 
material and urge them, in cases where 
the national security would not be en- 
dangered, to authorize the printing of 
additional copies for selling purposes. 

Mr. Mires O. Price: We subscribe 
to the reports of the Congressional 
committees which we receive separ- 
ately and unbound. They are bound 
and supplied to depository libraries, 
however. Why can’t we purchase these 
bound volumes? 

Mr. Bucktey: We supply the de- 
pository libraries, the Library of Con- 
gress, the House of Representatives 
and the Senate Libraries with this set. 
Outside of these sources there is vir- 
tually no demand for bound commit- 
tee reports. Some years ago we carried 
over a few copies of the special sets 
for sale and found no market for 
them. 

Mr. Price: Couldn’t you maintain 
a subscription list for these? You 
wouldn't be gambling, you would 
have an assured sale of X copies and 
you could bind X copies. 

Mr. Bucktey: That is certainly a 
possibility. It boils down entirely to a 
question of expense. It is not impos- 
sible, and is something to consider as 
time goes on. 

Mr. Gisss: Thank you, Mr. Buck- 
ley, for a very interesting discussion. 
I see a lot more hands, but our time is 
up. 

(Whereupon at 11:30 o'clock the 
proceedings of the Fourth General 
Session were adjourned.) 
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FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, July 2 
The Fifth General Session was 
called to order at 2:30 o'clock by 
President Helen Hargrave. Mr. Ed. 
ward G. Hudon, Library of the Su. 
preme Court and moderator for the 
first hour, introduced Dr. Charles §. 
Zinn, Law Revision Counsel, Commit. 
tee on the Judiciary, United States 
House of Representatives. Dr. Zinn 
spoke on the “Revision of the United 
States Code.” Miss Lillian McLaurin, 
Librarian, Tax Court of the United 
States, moderator during the second 
hour, presented Mr. Abe A. Goldman, 
Chief of Research, United States Copy. 
right Office, whose subject was “Revi- 
sion of the Copyright Code.” 


REVISION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE 

Dr. ZINN: This audience probably 
knows more about the United States 
Code than any group I could address 
any place in the country, be they law- 
yers, judges or legislators. So, if what 
I am going to say seems rather elemen- 
tary, 1 hope you will forgive me. 

Before discussing the Code, I think 
it would be well to point out how the 
United States Statutes at Large are 
published and cited. As you know, 
when a bill becomes a law, the en 
rolled bill goes to the General Services 
Administration where it is prepared 
for publication in pamphlet form, 
what we normally call a “slip law.’ 
First of all, it is given a number. All 
Public Laws are numbered starting 
with one at the beginning of the first 
session of a Congress and running 
through to the end of the second ses 
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sion. A new system which commenced 
with the present Congress, prefixes 
the number of the Congress before 
the law number, so that the Public 
Laws Of this Congress are 85-1, 85-2, 
etc. 

[his is a tremendous aid in many 
ways. Certainly, it is a help in the 
preparation of legislation. In the past 
[have seen numerous bills drafted to 
amend Public Laws which failed to 
designate specifically the laws intended 
for amendment. Public Law 601 may 
have been cited without telling which 
Public Law 601 was referred to. This 
made it almost impossible to identify 
the statute to be changed. With the 
new system there will be, for all time, 
nly one Law 85-601. The complete 
citation will depict it adequately. 

There are a number of ways of de- 
scribing our laws. As you know, many 
of them have short titles. The Mutual 
Security Act of 1958 is an example. 
Sometimes popular names are used, 
for instance, the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the McCarran-Walter Act. Although 
they are generally unofficial, the popu- 
lar names take over and most people 
refer to the acts in this familiar way. 

As I mentioned earlier, the trouble 
we run into is that many legislators in 
drafting bills aren’t too sure which of 
these old laws they want to amend. 
Very often they refer to a law by the 
Statutes at Large reference. But if a 
congressman has to look through sev- 
enty volumes of the Statutes to deter- 
mine which of the laws he wishes to 
amend, he probably won't have time 
todo so and will just draft his bill in 
general terms without describing the 
statute to be changed. Frequently, in 
addition to that, members will put an 
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indefinite repeal provision in their 
bill saying all laws or parts of laws in 
consistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. It doesn’t mean anything. The 
courts would construe the statute in 
the light of past actions. What they 
have said in the bill is unnecessary 
and of no help at all. 

This situation arises because we 
don’t have a complete code of laws 
that can be identified and amended 
directly. We have seventy volumes of 
the Statutes at Large, or seventy-one 
by now, and it is almost impossible to 
find the statute you want to amend 
since the laws are strictly on a chron- 
ological basis. 

Before going any further, I think it 
might be desirable to define some 
terms. There are three which are uséd 
in our work that have been translated 
in different ways. One is “compila- 
tion.” I consider a compilation just a 
collection of statutes without any 
change of language at all. You might 
collect all of the statutes on the sub- 
ject of labor and put them into a 
group without changing a single word. 
Because it lacks amendments, a com- 
pilation does not give a picture of the 
present status of those laws. 

Next we have what is known as a 
“consolidation.” The present United 
States Code is a good example of this. 
In it, we have taken all the laws on 
particular subjects, rearranged them 
according to the subject matter, and 
tried to show their current status by 
giving effect to later amendments or 
later inconsistent laws. In the fifty ti- 
tles of the Code you can find the pres- 
ent status of our laws, but it is only 
prima facie evidence of the law. 

If you go into court and cite a sec- 
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tion of the United States Code, your 
adversary may bring in a dozen Stat- 
utes at Large to show that what is in 
the Code is not an accurate statement. 
As a result, he may prevail because the 
Statutes at Large are legal evidence 
of the law, whereas the Code is only 
prima facie evidence. 

We have a further step which I 
would call “revision and codification.” 
Here, several elements are necessary. 
First of all we attempt to restate the 
existing law in a clearer form by re- 
arranging it according to various sub- 
ject headings and by using modern 
language in place of old, superseded 
verbiage that has abounded in the law 
for many years. Occasionally, in re- 
vision, you have an opportunity to 
make substantive changes. 

It is our policy right now to avoid 
all substantive changes, and I will tell 
you in a moment some of my experi- 
line. But in 

and_ codification 


ences along that any 


event, a revision 
would be a complete reenactment. 
It would be a legislative act setting 
forth, in new law, all the existing law 
with perhaps certain changes and 
definitely with changes of language 
and clarifications. 

You are all familiar with codifica- 
tion throughout history—the Code of 
Babylon, the Justinian Code and the 
Codes of Napoleon. In our revision we 
are not attempting anything of that 
magnitude because it would mean giv- 
ing effect to judicial opinions and de- 
cisions as well as to the Acts of Con- 
gress. It is rarely that we incorporate 
judicial decisions in our codification. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, this matter of making the law 
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understandable goes back for more 
than a hundred years. It was well over 
that many years ago since the idea be. 
gan to get around that we ought to de 
something to make our laws a little 
more accessible to the user, to make 
them clear and have a collection of 
statutes that would show the present 
status. Nothing much happened until 
about 1866 when President Johnson 
appointed some commissioners to do 
the job. Unfortunately, they had to 
get a court order at one point requir 
ing these commissioners to report on 
their work. However, I recall that one 
early portion of their labors did be 
come consummated in what was then 
the Patent Code. 1 don’t remember 
what the date 1871, | 
think. Eventually they did get around 
to drafting the Revised Statutes of 


was—about 


1873. These were adopted by Con- 
gress and, I believe, repealed all the 
existing laws in seventeen volumes o! 
the Statutes at Large, arranging them 
under seventy-three headings. This 
was a wonderful step, and if it had 
been kept up to date, there would not 
be any need for our work today. 
During the next session of Congress, 
members introduced bills that affected 
the Revised Statutes but did not spe 
cifically amend them. As a result, we 
had the Revised Statutes and a num. 
ber of other bodies of law growing up 
at the same time. There was a second 
edition of the Revised Statutes in 1878 
and several supplements up to 1891 
Again it was decided that something 
should be done about clarifying the 
situation, so a new committee of com: 
missioners was appointed. Their work 
and the work of their successors 
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sally culminated in the Criminal Code 

(1901 and the Judicial Code of 1911. 
[hat was all that they did to the Re- 
sed Statutes. 

During the period of World War I, 
ederal regulation received a great im- 
pettus and federal legislation became 
more important to the average prac- 
titioner. As a result there was greater 
ctivity about clarifying the laws and 
odifying them. 

\ little later Congress instigated a 
joint committee on the revision of the 
laws that drafted a bill to codify exist- 
ing statutes. I believe the bill passed 
the House on three occasions but 
filed in the Senate twice before that 
body finally accepted it. However, the 
Senate put in a provision that the code 
would be only prima facie evidence 
fthe law because it feared it would 
repeal laws that should not be revoked 
ind might contain some mistakes. 

That code was adopted in 1926. It 
was arranged, as most of you know, in 
fifty titles. The first six titles are rather 
zeneral matters, but starting with 
litle 7 they run in alphabetical order 
beginning with Agriculture, Army, 
\liens and Nationality, Arbitration, 
etc. It was decided that the Code 
should be subjected to a testing period 
before any attempt was made to enact 
itas the law, in the same fashion as 
the Revised Statutes had been passed 
back in 1874. 

By 1939 we felt a fairly lengthy test- 
ing period had matured and that it 
Was time to attempt to enact certain 
titles into law so they could be 
amended directly. In 1940 we started 
4 program of preparing bills that, if 
passed by Congress, would make into 





law certain of the titles and repeal all 
existing statutes on the subject and 
restate them in a new fashion. I think, 
on three occasions, four or five of these 
bills passed the House but failed to get 
through the Senate. We had bills on 
Title I; on general provisions of Title 
III, the President; on IV, the States; 
on VI, the Penal Bonds; and on IX, 
Arbitration. Those passed the House 
three times but did not get by the Sen- 
ate. It wasn’t until 1946 or a little later 
that we began to have any success in 
that body. By this time we had en- 
larged the scope of our work. 

We drafted the Criminal Code, Ti- 
tle 18 and the Judicial Code, Title 28. 
In each case we proposed changes in 
substantive law. These Titles were 
eventually enacted, but I think you as 
law librarians might be interested in 
knowing how we went about prepar- 
ing them and our reports. First of all, 
we decided to get the assistance of 
some of the law book publishing com- 
panies. The committee drafting the 
first United States Code had almost 
given up its work until one of the 
senators decided to seek advice from 
the law book publishing firms. That 
was done, and the system has carried 
on since the first Code was adopted in 
1926. 

We have used the services of most 
of the important companies. In draft- 
ing Title 18, for instance, a publishing 
company assembled a staff of eminent 
consultants—many federal judges, the 
Court of Appeals, the District Court, 
people from the Department of Jus- 
tice and representatives of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. After we had a 
preliminary draft available, we would 
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hold a conference with this advisory 
committee and go over each section of 
the proposed revision. We would have 
available, at the same time, our pro- 
posed committee report. 

This particular committee report is 
most important to anyone trying to 
understand the Criminal Code. Of 
course, committee reports are valuable 
to the librarian and to the researcher 
on any legislation. They are the best 
form of legislative history. 

The debates on the floor of Con- 
gress are not reliable because in the 
heat of argument sometimes members 
make more or less extravagant state- 
ments and that were unin- 
tended. Of course, the statement of 
the manager on the floor of the House, 
the man who is handling the bill, is 
usually a very important element of 
the legislative history. The House Cal- 
endar is also a most useful document 
in regard to this. Every bill that has 
been reported in either House by a 
committee of either House is listed 
here by number. In the Calendar in- 
dex, the committee report number is 
given as well as the date the bill was 
reported, the date it was passed by the 
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House, the date it was reported in 
the Senate and the date it passed in 
the Senate. If there confer- 
ence report, its number is given. By 
using the House Calendar intelligently 
you can determine what report you 
need to obtain to follow almost any 


Was a 


particular legislation. 

For each section of a new title we 
have fairly exhaustive revision notes. 
First of all we show the source of a 
new section, both in the Statutes at 
Large and in the existing United 
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States Code, so that anyone referring 
to these consolidations can find the 
text of the existing law upon which 
the new section is based. Then, of 
course, we have a number of tables, 
If you know the existing law by the 
Statutes at Large or United States 
Code reference, you find it in the new 
title by looking at the appropriate 
table in our report. 

Also, under these notes 
we indicate what changes, if any, we 
in substantive law 


revisions 


intend to make 
and sometimes what changes in form, 
or what clerical revisions have been 
made. We include the text of all the 
laws being repealed. This is in com. 
pliance with what is known as the 
Ramseyer Rule in the House and the 
Cordon Rule in the Senate. They 
must include the text of all of the 
laws being repealed. They must also 
contain the text that are 
amended and give the effect of the 
amendment. By using these notes you 
get a great insight into the legislative 


of laws 


intent. 

Up to this time we have enacted 
into law about thirteen of the Titles 
of the United States Code. They are 
indicated at the beginning of each 
Code or each supplement by an aster 
isk at the list of titles. These may be 
amended directly. They are not prima 
facie law. 

As I said before, we are rather care: 
ful to avoid substantive changes in our 
codification and because 
many of the subject matters that we 
are working on would not normally 


revisions 


come within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Judiciary with 
which I am associated. For example, 4 
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ple of years ago we were working 
nthe Armed Services Code, Title X. 
We determined that we would make 
bsolutely no change in existing law, 
nd we announced this to the House 
nd so stated it in our report. The 
lay the bill came up for consideration 
y the House a member came to me 
nd said, “You know you are making 
change in that law.” I asked in what 
spect. He replied that in 1902 Con- 
mess passed a law called the Canteen 
\ct which prohibited the sale of liq- 
ors on Army posts. “You are repeal- 
ng that, and you are not restating it 
nthe law.” I looked into the matter 
nd discovered that in 1953 Congress 
id passed another law authorizing 
i¢ Secretary of Defense to regulate 
he sale of liquors on all Army and 
Yavy military posts. It had seemed to 
ue that the authority to regulate the 
ile was so inconsistent with the pro- 
ibition of sale and coming later in 
ime, that it had superseded the pro- 
ibition. I thought we were safe in 
aving out the prohibition and just 
‘stating the authority to regulate the 
le. 

That one thing, one provision in 
1¢ bill which was about one thousand 
ages long almost defeated the enact- 
uent of Title X. We had to compro- 


nse. We had to take out the repeal of 


th statutes and take out the restate- 
ient of the 1953 statutes and leave it 
atus quo. I still believe that the pro- 
bition was repealed, but the feeling 
nong a number of Congressmen was 
)strong that, in order to get the bill 


assed, we had to eliminate those two 


rovisions. 


We have another comparable situa- 


tion today. For some time we have 
been preparing a bill to codify the 
Postal Service laws. There is one fairly 
old statute which authorizes the Post- 
master General, together with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to 
regulate the size and weight of parcel 
post. A few years ago, without refer- 
ring to this authority of the Postmas- 
ter General, Congress enacted a new 
law which fixed the maximum weight 
and size limitation. Today there are 
three schools of thought upon the ef- 
fect of the later law. 

One school believes the Postmaster 
General has no further authority to 
regulate the size and weight of parcel 
post under the old statute. The sec- 
ond school of thought believes that he 
has the authority up to this limitation 
set by Congress several years ago. The 
third school says that he has all the 
authority he ever had, all that Con- 
gress did a couple of years ago was to 
fix a temporary weight, size and limi- 
tation. 

No matter where we put this in our 
draft of Title 39, we are going to run 
into controversy. We claim that we 
are not making any change in the law, 
but if we restate the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s authority, one group will say he 
should have no further authority and 
will object. If we leave it out, the 
Postmaster General will object. No 
matter which way we turn we will run 
into trouble and the accusation will 
be that we are making a change in the 
law even though we intend none. 

We have a number of similar prob- 
lems where we are attempting to re- 
vise existing law but just can’t do it 
because of ambiguities. If we are suc- 
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cessful in having the Code enacted 
into law, title by title, this type of 
problem will eventually be obviated 
because members will know what law 
is to be amended. They will draft 
their bills in precise terms as amend- 
ments of a particular section because 
the law will be there in one body be- 
fore them. I am hopeful that even- 
tually we will have a code that can be 
amended directly in all fifty titles. 

One of our problems is trying to 
educate other committees of Congress 
to draft their bills in terms of the ti- 
tles that have so far been enacted into 
law. We have been fairly successful 
to date, but as we broaden the scope 
of our work and get more into the 
field of other committees, I am afraid 
we are going to have a situation com- 
parable to that which existed after 
the enactment of the Revised Statutes, 
and bills will be drafted in general 
terms without reference to the appli- 
cable Title of the United States Code. 
Also, our revision bills take a long 
time to get through the House. New 
laws are being enacted while they are 
pending in the House and Senate. 
Then we have to have what we call a 
clean-up bill to add to the title all the 
laws that have been enacted affecting 
the title during the pendency of the 
bill. 

Generally speaking, that is our task 
and the scope of our work. As you can 
see, we do have some really vexing 
problems. I can think of no better 
way of closing than to read you some- 
thing about Solon, the great lawgiver 
in ancient times. 

In Aristotle’s treatise on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens we read of the great law- 
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giver Solon that when he had completed 
his organization of the Constitution he 
found himself beset by people coming to 
him and harassing him concerning his 
always criticizing here and questioning 
there. Actually, as he wished neither to 
alter what he had decided on, nor yet to 
remain an object of ill will to everyone 
by remaining in Athens, he set off ona 
journey to Egypt giving out that he 
would not return for ten years. 


Mr. Hupon: If you have any ques- 
tions, Dr. Zinn will be glad to answer 
them. 

Mr. Marke: What sort of organiza- 
tion do you have in your office which 
gives you a grand view of all the stat 
utory law of the United States, and 
how could we take advantage of it? 

Dr. ZinN: The organization is not 
in my Office. It is in the law book pub- 
lishing companies’ offices. By the time 
we have finished preparing a bill, these 
companies have gone through every 
title of the United States Code. For 
example, on Title 18 they went 
through all fifty titles of the Code to 
find penal provisions. Any provision 
that set a penal penalty was extracted. 
If it could not be lifted without doing 
damage to the rest of the structure of 
the title, they incorporated all of the 
provision. There were such provisions 
in about half of the titles in this case, 
I would judge. They picked them up 
and put them into Title 18. 

This work is a matter of judgment 
—one person’s against that of another. 
My primary job is to take the laws as 
they are enacted by Congress and put 
them in the United States Code where 
they will fit most appropriately. If we 
see two or three possibilities we cross 
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reference from the related sections to 
the section containing the law. 

Mr. MARKE: Apparently you have 
available an index to all the statutory 
law of the United States. 

Dr. ZINN: There isn’t any up-to-date 
index. The one prepared by Mr. Mc- 
Clenon of the Library of Congress is 
familiar to most of you. The General 
Services Administration started issu- 
ing a table of amendments of previous 
statutes with Volume 70 of the Stat- 
ites at Large which should be useful, 
nd, of course, the posts and antes in 
the margin of the Statutes prepared by 
the General Services are also helpful. 

Mr. DONALD MArTIN: As you pre- 
pared the thirteen titles to be enacted, 
lid you discover many errors in the 
earlier editions of the code? 

Dr. ZINN: I am very glad to say we 
have discovered surprisingly few. Oc- 
sionally there will be a matter of 
judgment—someone would do it a 
liferent way, but the Code since 1926 
las been prepared carefully as have 
the annual supplements. 

Mr. Price: The preferred form now 
isnot Public Law 96 of the 85th Con- 
cress, but rather Public Law 85-96? 

Dr. ZINN: Yes. 

Miss MARY BALLANTINE: In order to 
find a new Code citation, it is neces- 
back to the Statutes at 
rge. To use the tables you must 


“ty to go 
La 

know the date as well as the Chapter 
number of the Congress. Is there any 
way of eliminating the necessity of 
ooking up that date? 

Dr. ZINN: We have improved that 
il recent supplements to the Code. 
We have incorporated a new column 
tiving the Public Law number. Of 
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course it is still true that there are 
several years where they were not sup- 
plied. 

Mr. Hupon: We thank you, Dr. 
Zinn, for having come here and given 
us the benefit of your wide experience. 

(At this point Miss McLaurin took 
the Chair and introduced the next 
speaker, Mr. Abe A. Goldman, Chief 
of Research, United States Copyright 


Office.) 


REVISION OF THE 
COPYRIGHT CODE 

Mr. GotpMAN: I am glad that this 
group has shown interest in the Copy- 
right Law and in the program we are 
now conducting in the Copyright Of- 
fice to revise the Law. 

Let me give you rather briefly the 
background of the present Law, some- 
thing of the revision program that is 
now in progress and then suggest a 
few of the major problems that need 
to be considered in the revision which 
I think will interest you as librarians. 

Background of the Present Copy- 
right Law. The Federal Copyright 
Law is the offspring of Article I, Sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution which em- 
powers Congress “To promote the 
progress of science and useful arts by 
securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive rights to 
their respective writings and discov- 
eries.” The Congressional committee 
which sponsored the Copyright Act of 
1909 summarized the purpose of this 
constitutional provision in these 
words: “The Constitution does not 
establish copyrights but provides that 
Congress shall have the power to grant 
such rights as it thinks fit. Not pri- 
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marily for the benefit of the author, 
but primarily for the benefit of the 
public, such rights are given. Not that 
any particular class of citizens, how- 
ever worthy, may benefit, but because 
the policy is believed to be for the 
benefit of the great body of people, in 
that it will stimulate writing and in- 
vention to give some bonus to authors 
and inventors.”’? 

Prior to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, unpublished “writings” had 
been protected by the common law, 
but this protection ceased upon the 
publication of copies of the work. 
Hence, statutory provisions were neces- 
sary to provide protection for “writ- 
ings” after their publication. 

The first federal copyright statute 
enacted in 1790 by the first Congress 
provided for the protection of books, 
maps, and charts when _ published. 
Since then successive revisions of the 
statute have specifically extended pro- 
tection also to periodicals, scripts for 
oral delivery, dramas, music, works of 
art, technical drawings and models, 
photographs and motion pictures. 

Until 1909 the federal statutes ap- 
plied only to works that were pub- 
lished in copies; their protection be- 
fore publication was left to the com- 
mon law. In 1909 provision was made 
to permit the securing of copyright by 
voluntary registration for certain 
classes of unpublished works—scripts 
for oral delivery, music, works of art, 
photographs, and later for motion pic- 
tures—these being the kinds of works 
that were often performed or exhibited 
without being published in copies. 


1. H. R. Rep. No. 
(1909). 


2222, 60th Cong., 2d Sess. 7 
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The rights comprising copyrigh 
have also been gradually extende; 


Initially, the author was given the ¢ 
clusive right to copy or publish }j 
work. In the course of time there we; 
added the exclusive rights to transla 
adapt, or make other new versions 
the work, to perform it publicly an 
to make recordings. 

Need for The _ presen: 
Copyright Law is substantially th 


Revision. 


Act of 1909. A number of amendment 
have been made since that time, by 
these are relatively minor and th 
basic features of the law today are stil 
those enacted almost half a centur 
ago. That half century has seen rew 
lutionary changes in the uses of cop) 
right materials. The distribution ¢ 
printed matter and the communicatiot 
of sights and sounds have grown tr 
mendously. New industries and meth 
ods for disseminating copyright mate 
rials have developed such as radio an 
television, sound motion pictures, dis 
and tape recordings, and other mas 
media of communication. 

Moreover, new devices have made! 
easy to reproduce any quantity 0 
printed matter and to record sight 
and sounds quickly and inexpensivel\ 
These devices for recording and repre 
ducing copyright materials as well @ 
the new modes for disseminating suc! 
materials have created problems wu 
foreseen in 1909. It is generally agree 
by all groups concerned with the crea 
tion or use of copyright materials tha 
a comprehensive reexamination of thi 
present law is overdue. 


Previous Revision Efforts. Durin 
the latter half of the 1920's ane 


through the decade of the 1930's cot 
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certed efforts were made to revise the 
copyright law. A large number of bills 
were introduced in Congress and ex- 
tended hearings were held by the Con- 
gressional committees during that pe- 
riod. Although one of these bills came 
near to enactment (the Vestal Bill in 
1931), all of them finally bogged down 
in controversy over some of the major 
issues. 

The history of these previous efforts 
indicates that complete agreement of 
all the interested groups on the highly 
controversial issues involved in a gen- 
eral revision is not likely to be reached, 
ind that any new revision bill is not 
likely to be completely satisfactory in 
all respects to any one group. It may 
be hoped that the different interests 
and views can be reconciled and com- 
promised to obtain general support 
for the enactment of a modern copy- 
right law. 

Copyright Office Revision Program. 
Recognizing the need for a general re- 
vision of the present law the Copy- 
right Office has undertaken a program 
of studies of the problems involved in 
i general revision. A panel of some 
twenty-five consultants drawn from the 
the 
creation and use of copyright mate- 


various groups concerned with 
nals, has been appointed to assist and 
advise the Copyright Office in this 
project. From the library world Mr. 
Edward G. Freehafer, Director of the 
New York Public Library, is a mem- 
ber of this panel. 

Objective studies of the major prob- 
lems are being made, presenting the 
history and posture of the present law, 
the operation of the present law in 
practice, the problems encountered 
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under the present law, the compara- 
tive law of foreign countries and pre- 
vious proposals for revision. The stud- 
ies do not purport to recommend any 
one solution of the problems, but they 
conclude with an objective analysis of 
the issues and alternative possibilities 
for solution. 

Preliminary drafts of the studies are 
sent to the panel for their comments 
and an expression of their views on 
the issues. The studies are then re- 
vised in the light of the panel’s com- 
to- 


made available, 


gether with the views of the panel, to 


ments, and are 
other interested persons and groups 
who are then given an opportunity to 
submit their views. Eventually the 
various studies submitted will be pub- 
lished. 

Some Major Problems. Some of the 
problems to be considered in a_ gen- 
eral revision of the copyright law will 
no doubt be of real interest to librar- 
ians generally. I shall mention some of 
the more important ones rather briefly. 

Photocopying. Librarians have 
shown a lively concern with the prob- 
lem of making photocopies of copy- 
righted works in their collections for 
individual scholars and _ researchers. 
This is one aspect of the broader ques- 
tion of what constitutes fair use of 
copyrighted works. The present stat- 
ute makes no provision regarding fair 
use. The doctrine has been developed 
by the courts, but there are no cases 
dealing specifically with photocopying 
by libraries, and the question of how 
far libraries may go in supplying 
photocopies to individuals is in a state 
of uncertainty. 


The United Kingdom Copyright 
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Act of 1956 deals with this problem in 
a series of detailed and complicated 
provisions. Photocopying by public li- 
braries is provided for but is hedged 
about by a number of intricate limita- 
tions and conditions. 

A joint committee of representatives 
of the American Library Association, 
the Association of Research Libraries 
and the Special Libraries Association, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Freehafer, Director of the 
New York Public Library is giving 
special consideration to this problem. 
A good article dealing with this sub- 
ject by Miles O. Price, was recently 
published in the April 1958 issue of 
Library Trends. I might point out that 
the photocopying problem concerns 
not only copyrighted works but also 
manuscript material protected under 
the common law. 

Copyright Notice. The present law 
requires that in order for a work pub- 
lished in copies to be copyrighted, the 
copies must bear a copyright notice. 
This notice consists of the word “Copy- 
right” or its abbreviation or symbol, 
the name of the copyright owner and, 
for most works, the year date of pub- 
lication. If the published copies do 
not bear the notice, the work will gen- 
erally not be protected by copyright. 
In most foreign countries no such no- 
tice is required and every work poten- 
tially copyrightable is under copyright 
protection, in favor of the author if 
named in the work, otherwise the pub- 
lisher. 

Author and publisher groups have 
generally advocated the elimination of 
the notice requirement, chiefly be- 
cause its inadvertent omission means 


the forfeiture of copyright. Commer. 
cial users, on the other hand, haye 
generally urged the retention of the 
notice requirement as a ready device 
enabling them to determine whether 
a work is copyrighted, who owned the 
copyright at the time of publication, 
and when the work was published. A 
middle ground has been suggested in 
some of the past revision bills, namely, 
that omission of the notice should not 
forfeit the copyright, but that anyone 
making use of a copy without the 
notice, in good faith, is entitled to as- 
sume, unless informed otherwise, that 
the work is not copyrighted. 

Deposit and Registration. The pres 
ent law provides that after a work is 
published with the copyright notice 
two copies of the work are to be de. 
posited and the claim of copyright 
registered in the Copyright Office. The 
deposit copies are available to the Li- 
brary of Congress for its collections or 
for other disposition. In recent years 
the deposit copies of various kinds of 
material have totalled about three 
hundred fifty thousand per year, and 
about half of them have been trans- 
ferred currently to the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The failure to deposit and register 
does not invalidate the copyright un- 
less such failure persists after the Reg 
ister of Copyrights has made a demané 
for the deposit of copies of the parti 
cular work. However, registration, for 
which the deposit is required, is 4 
prerequisite to the institution of a suit 
for infringement. 

In some foreign countries having 00 
system of copyright registration, the 
deposit of copies of published works 
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in one Or more libraries is required 
part from copyright, the only penalty 
or default being a fine. 

Duration of Copyright. The Consti- 
tutional clause provides that copyright 
protection shall be “for limited times.” 
\imost all countries of the world pro- 
vide a time period for copyright pro- 
ection after which works go into the 
public domain. The copyright term 
inder our present law is twenty-eight 
ears from the date of publication (or 
from the date of registration in the 
ase of those works which may be reg- 
tered in unpublished form) plus a 
further renewal term of twenty-eight 
years. In most foreign countries the 
copyright term runs for the life of the 
uthor and a period of years (most 
mmonly fifty) after his death. One 
juestion here is whether the date of 
publication or the date of the author’s 
leath or of some other event is a bet- 
er starting point from which to com- 
pute the term. Another question is 
ow long the term should be. 

Protection of Unpublished Works. 
Under the present law works that are 
not published in copies, except those 
certain classes that are voluntarily 
registered, are not governed by the 
pyright statute but are protected by 
the common law. This protection con- 
linues indefinitely until the work is 
ublished or registered. Many works 
that are not published in copies are 
idely disseminated through public 
performances, broadcasts, public ex- 
hibitions, etc., but since they are not 
published” they continue indefinitely 
under common law protection. A ques- 
tion to be considered here is whether 
the statute, with its limited term of 


protection, should be made applicable 
when a work is publicly disseminated 
by any means other than publication 
of copies. In this case, should the de- 
posit of a manuscript in a library 
where it is made available for public 
inspection be considered a dissemina- 
tion? Another alternative would be to 
provide, as do most foreign countries, 
that all unpublished works (which in- 
cludes private letters and manuscripts) 
are protected by the statute for a spe- 
cified period of time, after which they 
go into the public domain. 

Copyright Interests of Libraries. A 
general revision of the copyright law 
will no doubt have some effect on li- 
brary operations and the use of library 
collections. Aside from that, librarians 
are in a specially favorable position to 
appraise the public interest in copy- 
right questions. For both of these rea- 
sons it is hoped that the library pro- 
fession will take an active interest in 
the general revision of the copyright 
law and will consider the problems in- 
volved and make their views known. 

Miss McLaurin: Mr. Goldman has 
kindly consented to answer your ques- 
tions on copyright. 

Mr. Marke: Could you tell us briefly, 
Mr. Goldman, how this new copyright 
convention to which the United States 
is a signatory will affect us as librar- 
ians? I know this is a big order, but | 
assume we are probably going to be 
bound by some of the rules and regu- 
lations of foreign countries. 

Mr. GoitpMAN: Perhaps I can tell 
you at least what the convention does. 
As to its impact on the libraries maybe 
you can determine that out better 
than I. Under this new convention 
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each member country agrees to give 
copyright protection to works of the 
citizens of each other member country 
and to works first published in any 
other member country. If, for exam- 
ple, France is a member of the con- 
vention along with the United States, 
all works by French authors, all works 
first published in France regardless of 
the nationality of the author are en- 
titled to protection in the United 
States. And the other way around—all 
works by United States authors and 
all works first published in the United 
States are entitled to French protection. 

The protection is that given by the 
domestic law. The United States will 
apply to foreign laws the United States 
law subject to certain minimum re- 
quirements that the convention itself 
prescribes. The convention provides 
that any country may require the copy- 
right notice, for example, but states 
that if the copyright notice appears in 
the published copies of the work, no 
other formalities such as deposit and 
registration will be required. So, with 
respect to foreign works entitled to 
protection here under the Universal 
Copyright Convention, if those works 
are published and contain the copy- 
right notice, they are thereby pro- 
tected in the United States. Our term 
of copyright protection applies, the 
rights provided by our law apply, etc. 

Mr. VINCENT FiorpDAuist: Extending 
Mr. Marke’s question on the interna- 
tional protection of copyright, do you 
think that the copyright protection 
under the International Convention 
would be extended to nonmembers or 
nonsignatories under a Most Favored 
Nation Treaty Clause with another 
nation? 
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Mr. GotpMaAn: I don’t believe 50, 
This is a subject of a separate treaty 
or convention which provides as to the 
rights recognized in one country with 
respect to works originating in another 
member country. 

Mr. WERNER B. ELLINGER: As one 
who believes in the importance of the 
protection of intellectual property 
rights, I sometimes feel a little embar. 
rassed at being a member of a pro- 
fession in which some of the most 
vociferous spokesmen advocate an 
ever-greater expansion of the doctrine 
of fair use and would thus contribute 
to undermining the copyright protec. 
tion of authors whose works are among 
the collections of public libraries. 

There would seem to be a significant 
difference between the privilege of 
copying passages from a work by hand 
or by typewriter and permitting a per- 
son to order a photocopy of an article 
or a part of a book from a library, 
often sight unseen and merely on the 
strength of a citation, or to take a 
“Contoura” into a reading room and 
make copies at random. The manu: 
facture of photocopies by libraries, 
even though not carried on for profit, 
would seem to exceed the privilege in- 
herent in the doctrine of fair use. It 
permits a copy of a book to remain 
available for multiple circulation, 
which a reader would either have to 
borrow or to purchase, if the facilities 
for mechanized reproduction were not 
available to him. Either result, be it 
the fact that a single copy in a library 
will suffice where otherwise several 
copies might have to be acquired, be 
it the convenience for the reader of 
owning a copy of what is relevant 10 
him without having to purchase 3 
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p) of the work, in its cumulative 
fect, will work to the detriment of 
ythors’ rights and toward defeating 
ihe purpose of copyright. 

| should like to take this oppor- 
unity to ask Mr. Goldman to satisfy 
ny curiosity in two respects. First ques- 
ion: Can a work prepared by an in- 
vidual privately and published by 
the Government enjoy copyright, or 
les mere publication by the Govern- 
ment prevent copyright protection? If 
0, should a revision of the Copyright 
\ct make provision for the protection 
{a private work published by the 
Government? 

Second question: Can an existing 
opyright in a work be destroyed by 
reprinting the work in a noncopy- 
ightable Government publication, 
eg., by insertion in the Congressional 
Record? 

Mr. GoLpMAN: Let me answer the 
second question first. There is a pro- 
vision in the Copyright Law now that 
ny copyrighted work republished by 
the Government, such as in the case 
referred to of a work inserted in the 
Congressional Record, does not lose 
copyright thereby. 

Going back to your first question, 
there is no definition in the present 
law of what a Government publica- 
tion is. The law does provide that 
there shall be no copyright in a pub- 
lication of the United States Govern- 
ment, but there is at least one theory 
that what is meant here is a work 
created by the Government, and that 
is, created by its employees in the 
course of their official duties, and pos- 
ibly including works created for the 
Government under contract. In the 
situation that you mentioned, where 
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an individual creates a work entirely 
on his own and eventually the Gov- 
ernment publishes the work, the mere 
fact of publication by the Government 
does not mean that the author cannot 
get a copyright. 

We have been considering this ques- 
tion in connection with the revision of 
the present law. Perhaps the law ought 
to be clarified, at least, so that it does 
clearly show that, although published 
by the Government, a work privately 
produced may still enjoy copyright. 

Miss McLaurin: I would like to 
make a comment at this point. Mr. 
Goldman has indicated that his staff 
would be willing to receive comments 
and suggestions for the copyright re- 
vision. It seems to me we could ask 
the Executive Board to set up a com- 
mittee to formulate policies that would 
result in suggestions which might be 
passed along to his revision study 
group. 

Mr. GoLtpMAN: We would welcome 
suggestions from librarians or from 
committees appointed by library asso- 
ciations as to what problems are en- 
countered under the copyright law 
and what should be considered in re- 
vision of the law. They would be 
gratefully received at any time. 


(Whereupon at 4:30 o'clock the pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth General Session 
were adjourned.) 

ANNUAL BANQUET 
Wednesday Evening 
July 2 


The annual banquet was held in 
the Sheraton Hall of the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel. At the head table were 
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officers and members of the Assocta- daily call upon you for aid, and wh wh 
tion, President Helen Hargrave, Presi- 
dent-elect Ervin H. Pollack, Immediate 
Past President Dillard §. Gardner and 
Mrs. Gardner, Toastmistress Mrs. Mar- 
tan G. Gallagher, Miss Helen New- 
man, Miss Margaret E. Coonan and 
Mr. William R. Roalfe; and guests: 
banquet speaker Charles H. Rhyne, 
President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Miles O. Price and the 
representatives of the West Publishing 
Company, Mr. Hobart Yates and Mr. 
William A. Davies. 


recognize how much our work depend} an 
on accurate records and adequate re \ 
search facilities, have a deep sense off fu 
gratitude for your great contribution | me 
which we all too seldom express. On an 
behalf of the entire legal profession, | tho 
want to take this opportunity to say, J gre 
“We thank you.” We honor you for} 1a! 
the tremendous service you give wf ser 
and appreciate the outstanding way} 1 
in which you render that service. chi 

During the past few years your asso f abi 
ciation has made tremendous stride} wo 


President Hargrave introduced the of progress. The number of your chap. 
toastmistress, Mrs. Marian Gallagher ters has doubled; you have obtaineda} wh 


who presented the honored guests and grant to study the feasibility of an in | po 


the speaker. Mr. Rhyne’s subject was dex of foreign legal periodicals; you} La 
“World Peace through Law.” 

(While delivering his speech, Mr. 
Rhyne did not follow his prepared 


have continued and increased the} the 
great work of your institutes; your} pr 
Journal is a highly respected publica | pr 
text religiously. He chose to express tion; you have created a public rela | &s 
his material in a slightly altered man- tions committee; and you have im-| kit 
proved and reformed all phases of 


law library service. This year unde} by 


ner. We publish his written manu- 
script below—Ed.) 


the outstanding leadership of Presi} &t 
WORLD PEACE THROUGH LAW 


TO INSURE “LIBERTY, 
EQUALITY AND JUSTICE” 


dent Hargrave you have reached an} 40 
all-time high in service activity. I sin wh 
cerely congratulate you on your great | Up 
It is a great honor and a privilege national association and its tremen- chi 
dous activity and accomplishments. wo 

You librarians have in your hands f 1 


the key to the future of the world and J tut 


to be here with you tonight. Libraries 
are a priceless asset to the social inter- 
course and progress of man. The mem- 


bers of your great profession who con- the universe. Knowledge is power in] pli 





stantly strive to improve and facilitate 


this era when strength resides in man’s | 'ty 


the use of law libraries render a mag- mind, not in his muscle. Entrusted to | {0 
nificent service to every field of in- your safekeeping are books which con} 4m 
tellectual endeavor. You know better _ tain the distilled innate wisdom of the J 4&§ 
than most people how important law centuries and which, if properly util | Wa 
is to mankind and through your work _ ized, can assure a happy and progres ha 
you aid others in coming to that real- sive future. From that recorded histor) sel 
ization. can come the knowledge whereby man | 1 

Those of us who practice law, who can learn to live together in these days } © 
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when the dire consequence of quarrels 
and wars are apparent to all. 

You are in a strategic position to in- 
fluence reading, research and achieve- 
ment in basic thinking about today 
and tomorrow. To your libraries come 
the the 
creat problems of this the most dy- 


those who seek answers to 
namic era of mankind. If you are to 
serve the needs of our generation of 
rapid social, economic and scientific 
change, keep 
abreast of the rush of progress in our 


you yourselves must 
world of ideas. 

I want to talk to you tonight about 
what I consider one of the most im- 
portant ideas in my field of endeavor: 
Law as a plan for world peace. I do 
that in an effort to capture your 
proved capacities in support of this 
program which we lawyers consider 
essential to a peaceful future for man- 
kind. 

[ approach world peace through law 
by reference to the great words, “lib- 
erty, equality and justice.’ Buried in 
antiquity and anonymity is the man 
who first uttered them. But wrapped 
up therein is mankind’s chief hope, 
chief need and chief desire. They are 
words to live by as they, when sur- 
rounded by the mechanisms and insti- 
tutions to achieve them, offer the best 
plan for world peace. “Liberty, equal- 
ity and justice” are what man has 
fought and died for in past decades 
and what man will fight and die for 
again if need be. Men who have them 
want to retain them; men who do not 
have them desire them above life it- 
self. They offer man in our physically 
indivisible world of today the only 
concept under which he can live to- 
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gether rather than die together in the 
holocaust of nuclear war. 

A community whether local, na- 
tional or international can remain 
peaceful only as long as it is subject 
to the rule of law. Peace within na- 
tions is achieved and maintained 
through the instrument of law plus 
the institution of the courts. Peace 
among nations can be achieved and 
maintained through the same instru- 
ment and the same institution. Law, 
in some form, is as old as mankind, 
but even today man does not realize 
what law, as embodied in the concept 
of “liberty, equality and justice,” can 
do for him internationally. The need 
for law in the world community is the 
greatest gap in the growing structure 
of civilization. 

Our forefathers 
seeking “‘liberty, equality and justice,” 
and it was crystal clear to them that 
mechanism of 


came to America 


law and the decision 
courts were the only known way to 
achieve this great goal. As the little 
Mayflower bounced around at anchor 
on a cold November night off Cape 
Cod, the Pilgrims drew up the famous 
“Mayflower Compact” creating a gov- 
ernment under law to govern them 
when they disembarked and plunged 
into the vast and unknown wilderness 
which loomed before them. From that 
day to this, Americans have prided 
themselves on our government under 
law. Under that system, man has more 
liberty, more near equality of rights 
and better justice than under any 
other system yet conceived by man. 
Law plus an independent judiciary 
have done this for us. 

Today when man has learned how 
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to destroy the world his greatest need 
is for an instrument and an institution 
which will save mankind from the 
mass extermination of nuclear war. 
And in a world where strength resides 
in ideas, “liberty, equality and jus- 
tice” constitute the idea from which 
man can fashion an instrument and 
an institution to achieve and maintain 
Startling? Unbelievable? In- 
credible? A few moments’ reflection 


peace. 


should convince even the most rabid 
skeptic. 

In ancient times man and man set- 
tled disputes through brute strength, 
then through sticks and stones, and 
finally through guns, gangs or private 
armies. The strongest man, the man 
with the best guns or best “gangs,”’ or 
army or weapons won the decision. 
But today in all civilized nations such 
disputes between individuals are set- 
tled in courts under law and peace 
reigns within nations. From the time 
of the organization of men into tribes 
and then nations, peace has never 
reigned supreme in relations between 
tribes or nations because disputes be- 
tween them have not been settled in 
the courts under the rule of law. Na- 
tions, unlike individuals, still use the 
battle instead of the 
peaceful means of law in the courts 
as the ultimate mechanism to settle 
their disputes. The world’s great need 
and mankind’s greatest unexpressed 
and unrealized desire is that nations 
settle their disputes in a civilized 
manner by going to court instead of 
to war. 

Peace means something more than 
the absence of war, something better 
than the truce in which we now live. 


bloodbath of 
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The difference between peace and 
truce is that where there is peace there 
is no fear and no threat. Billions for 
weapons of horror, though essential 
for security, are no foundation for 
peace. Such weapons have brought us 
only a truce maintained, as the right 
honorable Sir Winston Churchill so 
incisively said by “mutual terror.” 
Millions to fight the propaganda “war 
of words,” and millions more for trade 
and aid, though essential for security 
in a world where no nation can stand 
alone and live, offer no plan for peace 
but merely an uncertain constantly 
fluctuating mechanism to obtain and 
keep friends. Tireless diplomacy, nego- 
tiations, treaties and agreements, 
though essential, offer no certainty as 
a mechanism for achieving and main- 
taining peace as ground rules either 
do not exist or they too fluctuate con- 
stantly. There is no stability of mech- 
anism or settled rules to govern or 
guide such relations among nations. 

To end the ever-accelerating arms 
race before mutual doom replaces the 
truce of mutual terror we must go be- 
yond the instruments and institutions 
now utilized to insure security for our 
country and adopt a new approach— 
a new concept—a new plan for peace. 
And a combing of all the instruments, 
concepts and institutions developed 
by man since the dawn of civilization 
indicates that law used in tribunals of 
justice offers mankind its best new ap- 
proach and the best hope for success 
in achieving and maintaining peace. 
The instrument of law and the insti- 
tution of the courts have proved their 
worth as a solid and certain and stable 
foundation for peace within nations. 
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They can, if but given the opportu- 
nity, do the same between nations. 

Despite their proved capacity there 
has been almost no use of law and the 
courts to settle disputes among na- 
tions. This mechanism that works so 
well within nations is largely ignored 
among nations. For example, in its 
thirteen years of existence the Inter- 
national Court of Justice has decided 
only ten cases. If in the Suez crisis the 
people of the world had cried out “go 
to court, not war” history would be 
different. And of those making the 
great public outcry that forced an end 
to the shooting there, few even knew 
that this court existed, or that it could 
have decided, under the rule of law, 
the major issues involved. 

The rule of law means application 
of the rule of reason so as to insure 
“liberty, equality and justice” for all 
men within nations and for all nations 
in their relations with other nations. 
There is no mystery about its princi- 
ples. There is no need to await the 
writing of an elaborate code of laws 
before this rule is utilized in resolving 
disputes between nations. It is not a 
new concept. Hammurabi in his Baby- 
lon Code of 2000 B.c., Moses in his 
law and his recording and use of the 
Ten Commandments in 1450 B.c., Jus- 
tinian in his Roman Code in a.p. 6, 
the draftsmen of the Magna Carta in 
A.D. 1215, and the draftsmen of our 
own Constitution in a.p. 1787 all un- 
derstood and used in substance this 
definition of the rule of law. 

In a world sundered by differences 
of language, color, creed and belief 
and by background in diverse forms 
of government, the rule of law is the 
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one concept universally understood as 
an ideal all men have in common on 
a worldwide basis. It offers the one 
common ground mankind possesses 
upon which to erect an edifice for 
peace. 

Little do most people realize that 
our own Constitution, including our 
renowned Bill of Rights, does not con- 
tain ideas originally created therein. 
It is in fact a recording of the princi- 
ples of the rule of law as borrowed 
from the great lawgivers of the ages. 
It is further the best such recording 
known to man. The world and our 
nation have changed beyond the imag- 
ination of the writers of our Consti- 
tution, yet this basic law by which we 
live stands relatively unchanged. This 
foundation in the wisdom of the cen- 
turies is why our Constitution of basic 
legal principles has been able to meet 
the ever changing needs of our rapidly 
growing and expanding nation. Rules 
of law measured against these princi- 
ples are created to meet new problems, 
and are then discarded or repealed as 
the problems change or disappear, but 
the basic principles never change. In 
fact, the basic principles of law cannot 
change any more than can the golden 
rule “do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” 

Reflection demonstrates that the 
brightest chapters in mankind's his- 
tory are those years where the princi- 
ples of the rule of law governed man’s 
relations within certain nations. And 
it is irrefutable that we are now at 
the point in mankind’s development 
where if civilization is to survive, in 
our shrunken world, law must govern 
relations between nations. Within na- 
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tions law brings order and orderliness 
into the affairs of man. It can do the 
same between and among nations, not 
only on planet Earth but in the dra- 
matic new exploration and use of 
outer space as well. 

Disarmament conferences have been 
held down through the centuries, but 
no agreement resulting from such a 
conference has ever contained a suc- 
cessful formula to maintain peace. 
The best evidence of this is the fact 
that every disarmament conference or 
agreement has been followed sooner 
or later by an arms race—then war. 
A study of the conferences and agree- 
ments of the past one hundred years 
reveals that the reason they have failed 
is an inherent inability to devise a 
method for weighing armed might so 
that all participants in such confer- 
ences and agreements would always 
feel that they were treated fairly. In 
essence this means treated equally. 

The rule of law does not contain 
this inherent defect, as all nations 
would be on a basis of equality before 
the law. 

Are 
not be on a basis of equality before 


there reasons nations should 
the law? None has ever been even sug- 
gested. There are perhaps some dis- 
putes to which present legal rules can- 
not be applied, but we of the legal 
profession have always developed new 
legal rules based upon the principles 
of the rule of law to meet new needs. 
Law, legal procedures and legal tribu- 
nals must not be allowed to lag be- 
hind the needs of the world in this 
vital field of settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. And treaties to outlaw 
war, such as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
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are meaningless without such institu- 
tions to support them. 

When the leadership function has 
been performed as it must be, and 
there is a worldwide realization that 
the terrible shadow of the holocaust 
of nuclear war can be dissipated only 
through law as a plan for world peace, 
then and then only will world peace 
through law become a reality. It will 
be a reality because all men through 
such a plan can equally have the same 
thing. “Liberty, equality and justice” 
through the rule of law means and can 
only mean the same to all and for all 
mankind. When all want 
peace—not just lawyers—step forward 


men who 
to help harness the worldwide desire 
for peace back of law as a plan for 
peace we will have it and not before. 
That which the people want they will 
have, and beyond question they want 
world peace through law. But above 
all they need leadership—leaders who 
will point the way and show the peo- 
ple how they can achieve this great 
goal. And from men and women in 
all walks of life—not just lawyers— 
these leaders must come forward. Time 
is of the essence. 

“World government,” which will 
not and should not arrive in the fore- 
seeable future, has inherent defects 
similar to those of disarmament agree- 
ments. Weighted representation in a 
world legislative body is not a goal 
reasonably within the ken of man to- 
day. Economic, social and other prob- 
lems and differences constitute hurdles 
man may yet surmount, but the utili- 
zation of law as here envisioned need 
not, and cannot, wait for the solution 
of such problems. This idea of peace 
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under law for the world community 
does not require any “‘super’’ or other 
world legislative body. It utilizes an 
instrument and institution where all 
men are equal and the understand- 
able and overwhelming desire for 
equality is and will remain the chief 
stumbling block to world government. 
And no plan for peace which ignores 
this great ideal will ever meet with 
universal acclaim. This plan for peace 
through law is bottomed upon a recog- 
nition of and the utilization of that 
ereat truth. 

Law plus courts as a plan for peace 
is not a cure-all and will not end dis- 
putes and quarrels among nations any 
more than it now does within nations. 
Courts are a human institution, and 
while their decisions are sometimes 
disagreed with, we must never forget 
that death is irreversible but court de- 
cisions are not. So while international 
courts are not and never will be per- 
fect and may sometimes decide con- 
trary to our wishes, their decisions if 
contrary to fact and reason are always 
subject to change. The millions of 
over the world are 
mute testimony, however, to the un- 


sravestones all 


changeability of the results of war. 
Law and the courts can end wars so 
that the great economic and social 
problems of the world can be worked 
out utilizing the great scientific and 
technological advances of our era for 
that purpose rather than wasting such 
advances for destructive purposes. 
Compliance with decrees of inter- 
national courts would depend, in the 
first instance, as do such decrees within 
nations, on the pressure of public opin- 
ion. There are few nations who would 
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want to stand before world public 
opinion branded as an “outlaw” by 
defying such a decree. Secondly, diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions could 
be imposed. Finally, the utilization of 
some kind of international police 
force has been suggested for use in 
extreme cases under proper safeguards. 
The latter idea would certainly re- 
quire caution, care and insurance 
against misuse. 

No plan for peace is worth men- 
tioning unless it takes Russia into ac- 
count. And Russia could not be ex- 
pected to favor a plan for peace which 
has as its keystone “liberty, equality 
and justice.”” But this plan can capture 
the minds of the uncommitted peoples 
of the world for its sponsors and leave 
Russia naked of friends. Even Russia 
does not envision such nakedness as 
desirable—that is the reason for her 
constant propaganda efforts. To launch 
this plan—unlike a disarmament 
agreement—we do not need her, nor 
do we need to trust her word. She 
can hurt only herself by her failure 
to cooperate. Russia’s often dishonored 
signature is worthless on a disarma- 
ment or any other agreement, but here 
only actions would count and all could 
evaluate those as we go along devel- 
oping peace under law. 

Recent reports are that Russian peo- 
ple are becoming an educated people. 
And even Russia cannot operate with- 
out rules which they call law but 
which obviously do not contain the 
basic principles of the rule of law as 
defined herein. 
however, that an educated people will 


It is inconceivable, 


continue long in quiet acquiescence in 
a system that denies “liberty, equality 
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and justice” with knowledge that the 
rest of the people of the world have 
those great rights. And such knowl- 
edge would most certainly sift through 
even the most rigid bars of the Iron 
Curtain. The thrust of this great idea 
and ideal is therefore not only that it 
is the best plan for world peace but 
that it is also one of the most power- 
ful instruments we can throw at Com- 
munism itself. Communism can _ pro- 
duce great scientists but it cannot 
produce “liberty, equality and justice.” 
Therein lies its fatal defect and therein 
lies the seeds of its destruction. Let us 
waste no time in planting the seeds. 

To put into effect a plan for world 
peace through law will not be easy. 
3ut neither was the splitting of the 
atom, the launching of the earth satel- 
lites, nor the development of a vaccine 
for polio. The chief need is for ap- 
plication to this problem of the same 
dedicated and concentrated effort, by 
which mankind achieved those great 
goals. Law is a branch of civilization 
just as are international trade and 
the organization of 


commerce and 


communications and _ transportation 
among different countries. While these 
have attracted the attention of the in- 
tellectual world and have been the 
object of scientific studies, the utility 
and existence of a need for world law 
is not fully recognized even among 
lawyers, much less the public at large. 
To repeat, the need for law in the 
world community is indeed the great- 
est gap in the growing structure of 
civilization. 

We must begin the essential effort 
of selling world peace through law by 
a worldwide drive for agreement upon 
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the goal of “liberty, equality and jus. 
tice” as the words for all men to live 
by. Their meaning as the great ide 
and ideal which can eliminate mutual 
terror and prevent mutual doom must 
be made crystal clear. But no idea wil] 
work without institutions to support 
it. We must therefore erect and use 
the necessary court institutions to 
make this great idea a reality. Then 
and then only can men live together 
in freedom and happiness in the world 
community of which we are the most 
powerful part but still only a_ part. 
Then and then only can mankind en- 
joy the miracles of science and tech. 
nology which offer unprecedented joys 
in better living to us all. Then and 
then only will threat and fear disap- 
pear and the world will pass from 
truce to that peace which all mankind 
so feverently prays for. 

Many great world leaders have recog- 
nized the potential of peace through 
law. In his recent “Law Day—U.S.A.” 
message President Eisenhower said: 


The world no longer has a choice be. 
tween force and law; if civilization is to 
survive, it must choose the rule of law. 


Secretary of State Dulles said in his 
“Law Day—U.S.A.” message: 


In international affairs it is impossible to 
sustain a just and lasting peace unless 
that peace is based upon law and order. 
Indeed, the universal acceptance of the 
principles of international law and mo- 
rality is the indispensable requirement of 
the survival of our civilization. 


Henry R. Luce summed up quite well 
when he stated in a full page editorial 
in Life on law as a force in world 
affairs: 
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There is a hunger and thirst for the rule 
of law throughout the thinking part of 
the world. To promote the principle of 
justice through law is not merely power- 
ful propaganda; it is a work natural to 
Americans toward a goal which we share 
with the whole human race. 


But the time has come to go beyond 


words to action. Peace will not be 
established by words, or by pious slo- 
gans, any more than it can be estab- 
lished by weapons. Peace through law 
as herein envisioned is not merely an 
exercise in fellowship or in the recital 
of platitudes. The ideal of today must 
become the reality of tomorrow. Our 
leaders must be induced to go beyond 
words into action. We lawyers are 
willing to do our part but we cannot 
do the job alone. We need the help 
of you and thousands like you. 

What can you do? Let me answer 
by setting forth in bare outline a blue- 
print for a plan of action to produce 
action: 


|. Talk about this plan of world peace 
through law to everyone you can. 
Write about it constantly. Help 
create that all-important ground- 
swell of public opinion and support 
which is essential to persuade gov- 
ernment officials to assume the re- 
quired leadership to carry out this 
plan. By helping others to compre- 
hend what law can do for them in- 
ternationally you can insure that 
they will demand of our govern- 
mental leaders that they espouse it 
and achieve it. Identify it as the 
plan which insures peace through 
“liberty, equality and justice” for 
all nations by their going to court 
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instead of to war to settle disputes. 
If we are to have it someone must 
spark a grassroots drive for world 
peace through law, and certain it is 
that no man can find for himself 
a more important function than in- 
suring world law to prevent world 
holocaust. 

Urge our government officials to 
exercise leadership toward peace 
and away from war by announcing, 
and supporting, world peace 
through law as our major plan for 
a peaceful world. Help convince 
them that our sponsorship of such 
a plan would electrify the peoples 
of the world by demonstrating—as 
we most certainly can, that this 
plan can prevent mutual terror 
from becoming mutual doom—by 
showing that we are going beyond 
the present “holding” actions and 
mechanisms which provide only a 
truce to the one instrument which 
has proved its capacity within na- 
tions to do the necessary job be- 
tween nations to achieve and main- 
tain peace. 

Urge our government leaders to go 
beyond such announcement of a 
plan for world peace through law 
and create the necessary mechanism 
in manpower, brains and finances 
to achieve it—citing what was done 
to split the atom, develop a cure for 
polio, and launch an earth satellite 
as examples of what can be achieved 
if meaningful action is but taken to 
achieve a great desire of mankind. 
Tell our government officials that 
we need—in fact demand—another 
such great concentration of brains 
and money to achieve a “break- 
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through” for world peace through 
law. 

4. Urge the Senate of the United 
States to eliminate our present res- 
ervation to the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of 
Justice so we can say to the whole 
world that we are not afraid to 
stand on a basis of equality before 
the law in that or any other tri- 
bunal. 


We have utilized war and weapons, 


diplomacy and legislative action 
through treaties, but have not 
achieved peace. The idea here es- 


poused of law plus courts, while al- 
ways available in the past, has never 
been used as it could and must be. In 
many ways the use of law here recom- 
mended is like the harnessing of a 
mighty river for hydroelectric power. 
Law and the river have been around 
since time immemorial, but law like 
the river before its harnessing for 
power purposes has not been fully 
utilized for mankind’s benefit. True a 
few use the river for navigation and a 
few use law to settle disputes, but the 
full potential of the law like the full 
potential of the river requires further 
harnessing to make it perform as it 
can for mankind’s benefit. 

An idea can be more powerful than 
any atom; and an idea whose time has 
come is too powerful to deny. Our task 
is to see to it that the “time” of the 
rule of law as a decider of interna- 
tional disputes arrives before atomic 
annihilation Unlike 
science, law can be used only for 
peace. The law’s function is to end 
friction. Law means peace and expan- 


overtakes us. 
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sion of its use can lead to nothing but 
peace with “liberty, equality and jus. 
tice.” These meaningful words are 
indeed words to live by between na- 
tions as well as within nations. 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, July 3 


The closing session convened at 
9:30 with President Helen 
Hargrave presiding. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: At the second 
meeting of the Executive Board it was 
decided that the 1960 
would be in Minneapolis. The dates 
have not been definitely settled, but 
I am sure you will have an announce. 


o’clock 


convention 


ment in the Journal or the President's 
Newsletter before very long. 

During the past two years two of 
our friends retired from active work. 
They have been with the Association 
for a long time, and we would like to 
keep them with us in friendship and 
in membership. The Executive Board 
has recommended life membership in 
the Association for Miss Rebecca 
Knox and for Mr. Laurie H. Riggs. I 
would like to have a motion to the 
effect that they be given this honor. 

Mr. Harry Bitner: I so move. 

(The motion, as presented, was sec- 
onded and passed.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Last spring, 
representatives from four states met at 
the Law School of Southern Methodist 
University to organize a Southwestern 
Chapter group. After the conference 
we sent a copy of the constitution to 
the Executive Board which was ap- 
proved at their meeting yesterday. We 
are now seeking to become a chapter. 
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As an interested party I am putting 
this to you. I would like to have a mo- 
tion that the Southwestern group be 
admitted as a Chapter of this Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. CHARLES W. ARMsTRONG: I so 
move. 

(The motion, as presented, was sec- 
onded and passed.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: I have asked 
your next President to take the Chair 
during the following report. 


(President-elect Pollack took the 
Chair.) 
PRESIDENT-ELECT POLLACK: Madam 


Chairman, we will have the report of 
the Cataloging and Classification Com- 
mittee from the Chairman, Miss Eliza- 
beth Benyon of the University of Chi- 
cago Law Library. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON CATALOGING 
AND CLASSIFICATION 
FOR 1957-58 


rhe Committee on Cataloging and Classi- 
fication has been concerned this year with 
three projects. 

The compilation of a list of subject head- 
ings for law libraries under the direction of 
Mrs. Frances Holbrook has gone forward. 
Checking and listing of all headings for le- 
gal materials in the Subject Headings Used 
in the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library of 
Congress and practically all of the Supple- 
ments to it has been completed. The check- 
ing of the latest Supplements issued by the 
Library of Congress is desirable before the 
list is presented for publication. The limited 
time for our committee meeting last Mon- 
day prevented the formulation of any defi- 
nite plans for its publication. 

In January, the Chairman was notified 
that the Executive Board had authorized the 
committee to collect copies of law classifica- 
tion schemes and law subject heading lists 
for deposit at Western Reserve University 
Library and the libraries of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Washington. 


The materials are to be deposited on an in- 
definite loan basis and are to be made avail- 
able also upon interlibrary loan request. The 
preparatory steps of compiling a list of what 
should be collected, of obtaining the consent 
of the libraries involved and lists of their 
holdings were completed. At our meeting the 
discussion centered around the drafting of 
plans for securing the titles to be deposited. 
This committee agreed that since Western 
Reserve University Library School has the 
largest collection of this material we should 
first explore the possibility with that library 
school of having it receive, acknowledge and 
distribute the material. 

As members of the Subcommittee for Le- 
gal Headings of the ALA Committee on Cata- 
log Code Revision, five of our members pre- 
sented comments on a “Draft of Rules for 
Corporate Authors” prepared by Seymour 
Lubetzky which was released by the com- 
mittee in November. Because the rules as 
set forth in this draft differ considerably from 
those developed by the AALL Committee in 
1954, and because this work of revision was 
regarded as important, copies, both of the 
draft and of a paper by Mr. Lubetzky which 
presents the philosophy upon which the new 
rules are founded, were distributed to mem- 
bers of this committee. It is with great inter- 
est that we follow the revision of the ALA 
Cataloging Code. 

In 1955 the name of this committee was 
changed from the Committee on Cataloging 
to the Committee on Cataloging and Classi- 
fication, and the committee was charged by 
the association to compile a classification for 
law libraries. At its meeting in Philadelphia 
in 1956 the committee agreed to the follow- 
ing principles upon which a classification 
should be based: 


1. The classification is to be one which 
will serve all types of law libraries. 

2. It is to include international, foreign 
law and non-legal materials as well as 
Anglo-American law. 

3. The principle breakdown is to be by 
jurisdiction. 

4. Treatises thereunder are to be arranged 
according to subject matter. 


Since that time various principles with re- 
spect to the form in which the classification 
should be set have been explored. The pref- 
erence of this committee is for a breakdown 
for law based on the principle of progres- 
sion downward from the largest group of 
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likenesses to smaller ones with definite num- 
bers assigned to each group as differentiated 
from a scheme composed of tables which re- 
quires the classifier to compile a class number 
for each title. At the meeting of this commit- 
tee on Monday considerable discussion took 
place with respect to factors which have de- 
terred our work. Lack of time which mem- 
bers have to devote to the necessary study 
of the purposes and principles of classifica- 
and lack of time and secretarial assis- 
tance for adequate communication have 
hampered the development of classification 
principles to such an extent that the actual 
compilation of a Classification scheme by this 


tion 


committee appears to be impossible. This 
committee recommends, therefore, that it 
proceed with the establishment of additional 
principles upon which a classification scheme 
may be developed, but that the committee be 
relieved of the charge given to it by the as- 
sociation to compile a Classification scheme. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Elizabeth V. Benyon, Chairman 


Pauline Carleton 
Werner Ellinger 
Virginia Engle 
Frances Holbrook 
Myron Jacobstein 
Carleton Kenyon 
Jon Ki 

Helen McLaury 
John Merryman 
Winnifred Reid 


Mr. Chairman, I move the recom- 
mendations be adopted. 

(The recommendations, as pre- 
sented, were adopted.) 

Miss BENYON: Since it is over three 
hundred words, I would like to move 
now that the Report be printed in full 
in the Law Library Journal. 

(The motion, as presented, was sec- 
onded and passed. President Hargrave 
resumed the Chair.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: We will have 
the report of the Auditing Committee. 

Mr. Dittarp S. GARDNER: Madam 
President, Dennis Dooley and I were 
named by the Executive Board as an 
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Auditing subcommittee. We have met 
the Treasurer, examined her 
books and noted their monthly recon. 


with 


ciliations. They are in complete agree. 
ment with her final report. We would 
like to commend her work. She has 
kept a beautiful set of records, and as 
far as the books and papers were ac 
cessible to us here on short notice, we 
thought they were in excellent order. 
We recommend that the Auditing Re. 
port be accepted. 

(The recommendation, as presented, 
was seconded and passed.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: I wish to call 
upon Mr. Johnston to give the report 
of the Committee on Nominations and 
Elections. 

Mr. Georce A. The 
Elections Committee reports that 416 
ballots were received by the Secretary 
and forwarded to the committee. Of 


JOHNSTON: 


these, eleven were voided because they 
lacked either names or addresses or 
both of the members voting; two be 
cause they were enclosed in one en 
velope; one because attached to it was 
a note which showed whose ballot it 
was; nine because the members voting 
had voted for all the candidates; and 
one because no candidate had _ been 
voted for. 

The ballots showed the following 
elections: President-elect, Frances 
Farmer; Secretary, Doris R. Fenne 
berg; Treasurer, Betty Hancock; Ex 
ecutive Board Member, Harrison Mac 
Donald. 

PRESIDENT HArRGRAVE: One of the 
highlights of this morning's session is 
the report of the work that has been 
done under the Ford Foundation 
grant. I have asked Mr. Vernon Smith 
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0 take the Chair during the period 
yhich this information is given. 

Mr. SmitH: Madam Chairman, 
fiends, I am sure that if we were to 
prepare a checklist of standards for 
the appraisal of an organization in 
terms of its vitality and its social 
tility, we should put first its alertness 
in the understanding of appropriate 
ind significant tasks dedicated to the 
mmon good; and second, its reser- 
ir of talent for carrying out these 
purposes and tasks. On the basis of 
these standards, I feel that this Asso- 
iation, at the end of the next fifty 
years, Will have proved as worthy as it 
has shown itself to date. 

One of the major items in such an 
ippraisal, I am certain, will be the 
project which will be described this 
morning and which officially com- 
menced on September 10, 1957 upon 
the receipt from the Ford Foundation 
{a grant to explore and report on 
the feasibility of an index to foreign 
egal periodicals. Make no mistake 
about it, this is, and continues to be, a 
project bristling with problems, large 
and small. It is also a project which, if 
the ultimate report is such that an 
index is feasible, will be a major con- 
ribution to the development of law. 

President Rhyne last night urged 
us to work for world peace through 
law. I suggest that an index of the 
major legal periodicals of the world is 
in essential key to the unlocking of 
the door of accomplishment of that 
goal. We believe most earnestly that 
such an index is necessary for break- 
ing through the barriers to American 
understanding of foreign systems, and 
it will provide for other countries the 
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means for an international communi- 
cation. As this Association, with much 
travail, gave birth to the Index to 
Legal Periodicals, we feel that we shall 
at least be the midwife in the forma- 
tion of an index of world coverage. 

I shall not mislead you, however, 
into believing that the job is done. We 
are to have this morning only an in 
progress report but, nevertheless, an 
encouraging report. Let me first ex- 
press a word of personal interest and 
of observation. Were it not for a most 
active, intelligent and finely dedicated 
group of persons in our Association, 
we could not have the summary which 
will be given today. May I say this? 
Six of that group of hard workers are 
not native-born Americans. Their 
work has been tremendous, and it has 
been really of significant character. 

Dr. Kurt Schwerin, who is the co- 
ordinator of the project and the 
Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Law, will be first to present a 
history of the ideas of the index and 
of its early development as well as the 
work of the Foreign Law Committee 
in this program. I present to you, Dr. 
Kurt Schwerin of the Northwestern 
University School of Law. 


INTERIM REPORT ON THE 
FOREIGN LAW INDEXING 
PROJECT 


Dr. SCHWERIN: The indexing of for- 
eign legal materials was first discussed 
before the American Association of 
Law Libraries in a meeting on July 6, 
1955 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
immediately preceding the annual 


meeting of the Association. This spe- 
cial meeting, under the chairmanship 
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of Mr. Forrest Drummond, Los An- 
geles County Law Library, was at- 
tended by more than sixty persons in- 
cluding representatives from the Sec- 
tion on Foreign and Comparative Law 
of the American Bar Association and 
the American Society of International 
Law. As Mr. Drummond stated at the 
meeting, the Foreign Law Committee 
of the AALL had discussed the prob- 
lem of indexing foreign legal materials 
in the past and the matter was raised 
with such urgency in the course of as- 
sembling projects for Association ac- 
tivities in the Special Policy Com- 
mittee as to require immediate and 
separate discussion. 

In preparation for the conference, 
Mr. William B. Stern, Los Angeles 
County Law Library, had prepared a 
The Indexing of 
Foreign Legal Materials and a list of 
Suggested Titles for an Index to For- 
eign Legal and Other 
Serials, copies of which had been sent 


memorandum on 


Periodicals 


in advance to a number of interested 
persons to serve as the basis of the dis- 
cussion at the meeting. The list also 
had been sent to the law libraries in 
the country which have major foreign 
collections with the request that they 
check the titles against their current 
holdings. 

After explanatory statements by Mr. 
Stern, the meeting discussed the proj- 
ect from the viewpoints of the research 
library, the practicing lawyer’s library 
and of law schools which teach com- 
parative and foreign law. Also, the 
question of abstracting or indexing 
was discussed. For practical reasons, 
indexing was preferred to abstracting. 
There was general agreement as to the 
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value of the project, and as a result o/ 
the meeting, a special committee oj 
the AALL, with Mr. Sidney B. Hil! 


Association of the Bar of the City oj 


New York, as chairman, was formed 
cooperate with other interested group 
in establishing an index to foreig 


legal periodicals and in seeking a gran: 


to this end. 

After an initial unsuccessful attemp 
to get funds from the Council of Li 
brary Resources for the indexing pro 
ect and other projects which th 
AALL suggested, the first decisive ste, 
toward its implementation was taker 
by Mr. Stern in September 1957, A: 
that time the International Associatio: 
of Legal Science met in Chicago. Mr 
Stern attended the meeting as the rep 
resentative of our Association. At : 
special session he presented the pro 
ect to the International Associatio: 
which expressed interest in it. 

During the meeting, Mr. Stern als 
had a conference with a representatitt 
of the Ford Foundation. It was as ar 
sult of this conference that the Foun 
dation shortly thereafter granted a 
amount of up to $12,000 to support a 
investigation of the nature and feas 
bility of an index to foreign legal lite 
ature. In a memorandum of Octobe 
25, 1957, addressed to President Ha 
grave, the Executive Board, the Polis 
Committee and the Committee on Ii 
dexing Foreign Legal Materials, 
Stern stated among other things: 

“If we should come up with a po 
tive result in the investigation co 
cerning the nature and feasibility ‘ 
the project, the result should poi? 
out what support, if any, is needed f 
its execution.” 
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So much about preliminaries of the 

project. I have now to report briefiy 
on the participation of the Committee 
n Indexing Foreign Legal Materials. 
[hese remarks are an extension of my 
Report of the Foreign Law Committee 
vith which the Committee on Index- 
ing Legal Materials was merged in De- 
ember. You will find this report on 
age seven of the mimeographed edi- 
tion of the annual reports. I have 
had the privilege of serving as chair- 
man of both committees for the last 
vear. 

From the beginning the committee 
has cooperated in the planning of the 
project. I attended Mr. Stern’s con- 
ference with members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Legal Science in 
Chicago, to which reference has al- 
ready been made. On December 29, 
1957, I was present at the meeting of 
the Executive Board of our Association 
in San Francisco where I presented to 
them a memorandum on the indexing 
project which supplemented earlier 
memoranda of Mr. Stern. At this 
meeting Mr. Stern was appointed di- 
rector of the project and, as chairman 
ft the Foreign Law Committee, I was 
appointed coordinator. Mr. Vernon 
M. Smith, a member of the Executive 
Board, was assigned to act as liaison 
between the indexing project and the 
Executive Board. 

The director is responsible for the 
iNitiating and completing of the proj- 
ect with the assistance of the Foreign 
Law Committee. Copies of all corre- 
spondence of the director to outside 
sources as well as Association members 
re being sent to the coordinator, 
copies of all correspondence of the co- 


ordinator are being sent to the direc- 
tor and copies of all correspondence 
of the director and coordinator are 
being sent to the Board representative 
as well. 

Subsequent to the San Francisco 
meeting, I appointed a subcommittee 
consisting of the committee members, 
Dr. Stojan Bayitch, Dr. Werner Ellin- 
ger, Mrs. Meira Pimsleur, Mrs. Lilly 
M. Roberts, and Miss Kate Wallach 
to work on special aspects of the in- 
dex. A meeting of the subcommittee 
was held on April 19 in Chicago. The 
topics discussed at this meeting con- 
cerned primarily the selection of peri- 
odicals to be indexed and the prob- 
lem of subject headings. The original 
list prepared by Mr. Stern in 1955, 
which was revised in 1957 and in- 
cluded more than two hundred titles, 
has served as the basis for the selection 
of periodicals. At the meeting each of 
the members of the subcommittee 
agreed to evaluate between twenty- 
five to thirty-five periodicals with a 
view to their prospective inclusion in 
the projected index. 

A questionnaire to be used for their 
evaluation had been prepared by Mr. 
Stern. In addition to the evaluation of 
the listed periodicals a number of ad- 
ditional titles suggested by committee 
members and other persons, were ex- 
amined, and Dr. Baylitch and Miss 
Wallach submitted a list of annuals. 
The individual evaluations were an- 
alyzed by Mr. Stern and his conclu- 
sions discussed in a meeting of the 
Foreign Law Committee previous to 
this convention last Sunday, June 29. 
It may be pointed out that the coop- 
eration of the committee was not 
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limited to the problems of coverage 
and subject headings. The committee 
members freely offered their opinion 
with regard to all other questions in- 
volved in the study of the project such 
as scope arrangement, place and kind 
of publication, work load per indexer, 
financial aspects, etc. In addition, they 
agreed last Sunday to cooperate in the 
compilation of a sample issue of the 
projected index. 

Regarding the problem of subject 
headings, and especially the problem 
of nontranslatable foreign terms, Mr. 
Stern had asked a group of legal spe- 
cialists in this country for assistance 
and advice. He also addressed a mem- 
orandum to over a hundred institu- 
tions in all parts of the world compris- 
ing law faculties, comparative law in- 
stitutes and bar associations, and asked 
for their comments with regard to the 
project. Individual letters were sent 
out to a number of persons in various 
countries, including officials of 
UNESCO and other international or- 
ganizations, asking for their coopera- 
tion and advice. The response has 
been gratifying. Mr. Stern is going to 
report later on this, as well as on the 
major problems presented to date and 
any conclusions which may have been 
reached by now. The Executive Board 
has authorized him to go to Europe 
later in the year to discuss problems 
of cooperation and publication with 
some European institutions. 

Before concluding my report let me 
add a few words on the indexing proj- 
ect which is being developed by the 
seminar on the acquisition of Latin 
American library materials and which 
is backed primarily by the Library of 


Congress, the Pan American Union 
and the New York Public Library. | 
believe the members of our Associa. 
tion should be informed of this effort 
which, in substance is related to our 
project. A committee of this seminar 
has selected a list of three hundred 
titles of Latin American periodicals in 
the fields of humanities and _ social 
sciences for the projected work. Origi- 
nally, our lists were overlapping. After 
an examination of our list, the semi. 
nar has removed all legal titles from 
its list. Next week on July 10 and 1! 
the seminar will meet in Berkeley and 
receive a progress report on its proj: 
ect. We are in contact with representa: 
tives of the seminar. A conference yes 
terday with Mr. Arthur Gropp and 
Miss Mariette Daniels revealed the 
similarity of our problems. We havea 
copy of the seminar committee’s esti 
mates of cost which will be helpful for 
our deliberations. Maintaining the 
contact will benefit both projects. 

This concludes my report. It is a 
pleasure to thank all the members of 
the Foreign Law Committee for their 
work, Mr. Vernon Smith for his co 
operation, and especially Mr. Stem 
After having obtained the grant, he 
worked patiently and tenaciously for 
the implementation of the project 
and he has splendidly cooperated wit! 
our committee. 

Mr. SmitH. Thank you, Mr. 
Schwerin. If there is no objection, tht 
report will be received and filed. Nex! 
we shall hear from Dr. Stern who has 
been the director of the project who 
will tell you something more of it 
actual development. I believe some of 
the problems which have been dis 
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cussed will point the way in which the 
study is progressing, and, as I said in 
my very short introduction, the pur- 
pose this morning is not to give you a 
completed typed-up package but to 
tell you what the progress is, because 
itis the feeling of the Executive Board 
that we are trustees of this grant and 
that the membership should be fully 
informed of its work to date. 

Dr. STERN: I will begin by continu- 
ing with what Vernon said last. The 
Executive Board itself a 
trustee of the project. It is not the 
project of Mr. Smith and Mr. Schwerin 


considers 


and myself or even of the Executive 
Board. It is the project of the whole 
Association. We consider our respon- 
sibilities very seriously. 

The second fifty years of the Asso- 
ciation are starting with some impor- 
We do 
whether we can conquer them. We 
cannot tell you today whether an in- 


tant problems. not know 


dex to foreign legal periodical litera- 
ture will be possible financially or 
otherwise. I believe there is a good 
chance for success. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that it is 
foreign-born persons who are _pri- 
marily connected with this work. May 
I add to this that I believe all of the 
foreign-born persons engaged in this 
activity are working in the Association 
and are fully appreciative of the op- 
portunity afforded in a country whose 
best efforts have always been produced 
by the native talent augmented by 
talent which came from other nations. 
I believe that it appears to all of us 
by now to be a very strange matter 
that in high school and college and 
professional education we learn, as a 
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separate entity, about the language 
and the history, the economics, the 
social organization, the literature and 
other cultural aspects of other coun- 
tries. Can we really maintain such an 
estranged attitude that has so little 
comparison, so few common aspects? 
A decade or two ago the answer might 
have been yes on the part of most of 
us. The events of the meantime have 
taught us the world is too small. All 
of us are interested now in the preser- 
vation and the defense of our cultural 
institutions, and law is one of the pri- 
mary cultural institutions. So, we have 
to know something about foreign 
countries. It is up to us law librarians 
to provide our patrons with books on 
foreign law so they may learn from it 
and teach others. 

It is impossible to provide, at least 
at this time, complete information on 
the happenings in the field of law in 
other countries. Probably the best 
legal thinking can be found in peri- 
odicals whether it be Anglo-American 
or foreign. Current law is reflected 
there. Changes are reflected there. So, 
an index to foreign legal periodical 
literature would seem to be a worth- 
while idea. Very simple, you might 
say. We found that there are a lot of 
problems. 

At this time there are probably be- 
tween one thousand and twelve hun- 
dred legal periodicals outside of the 
Anglo-American sphere. It would be 
impossible to index all of them. The 
effectiveness of an index disappears 
when you have, let us say, more than 
two hundred fifty periodicals con- 
stantly covered. So the first purpose 
was to try to find approximately two 
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hundred fifty most important periodi- 
cals in the legal field in the world. 
There may be ten periodicals in one 
country which are better and provide 
more thorough information than the 
three best periodicals in some other 
country. What do you do in such a 
case? You know there is frequently a 
matter of national pride involved. We 
have to have the cooperation of or- 
ganizations in many other countries, 
and we will always want to make ad- 
justments to include the best periodi- 
cals. 

We have thought that the various 
phases of our work could be con- 
ducted one after the other. This 
turned out to be absolutely impossible. 
There are too many phases which de- 
pend upon each other. The next ques- 
tion was, how could we index them? 
We know that Europeans and, gen- 
erally speaking, others outside the 
Anglo-American sphere prefer the clas- 
sified method of approach. If you deal, 
for instance, with divorce, you would 
look first under Private Law, subdivi- 
sion Civil Law, subdivision Persons 
and Family Law, subdivision Divorce. 
This is the standard method in many 
countries of the world. In this coun- 
try, such an approach would be most 
cumbersome, complicated and impos- 
sible. We had to find a compromise 
solution so as to make the index us- 
able all over the world. I believe we 
have found it. You might say, why 
shouldn’t any person be able to look 
right away under divorce? This would 
be possible if we could agree on cer- 
tain terms which would be the same 
everywhere and which would have the 
same significance among nations, but 
here the difficulties start. 
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First of all, there are many untrans. 
latable terms. However, they do not 
offer too much of an indexing prob. 
lem as most of them are highly spe. 
cialized terms, whereas we plan to in. 
dex under general topical terms. But 
the fact remains that language offers 
a great difficulty in international com. 
munications in the field of law. If our 
project should succeed, it would be a 
great contribution to an internation- 
ally understandable legal terminology. 
In achieving this, we have little or no 
precedent to build on. 

Other problems with which we are 
confronted are as Who is 


capable of producing such an index? 


follows: 


Where should it be compiled and 
edited? Should the projected index ex- 
clude Anglo-American periodicals, at 
least for the time being? 

It occurred to us that possibly the 
index should be produced in a coun- 
try whose periodicals furnish a large 
portion of the indexed materials and 
in which there will be a relatively 
great use of the index. On the other 
hand, we are aware of the fact that, in 
some of those countries, there is little 
familiarity with indexing methods de- 
veloped in the United States and par- 
ticularly those developed by our As- 
sociation. 

We come next to the question of 
expense. Is such a project actually 
feasible? As we mentioned previously, 
we communicated with leading law 
schools, bar associations and institutes 
of comparative law throughout the 
world. I was worried about what the 
response would be. However, the gen- 
eral feeling was to the effect: why 
wasn't this done before? Certainly, it 
is a job which must be done, one 
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which would be of benefit all over the 
world. 

One of the questions in my letter 
was: “Where do you think the project 
should be done and in what lan- 
guage?’ The uniform answer was that 
itshould be done in the English lan- 
suage. Also, they did not know of any 
better organization than the American 
\ssociation of Law Libraries to han- 
dle at least the overall direction of the 
project. The latter point is to some 
extent in contrast to the desires of our 
own Executive Board. We have our 
hands full with lots of projects. This 
is still a problem to be worked out. 

The interest of foreign institutions 
in our project is truly tremendous. We 
have received inquiries whether it 
could not be executed at a number of 
places in foreign countries. We have 
to investigate these locations as well 
8 places in the United States. In my 
letter I also inquired about the possi- 
ble number of subscriptions. I think 
it is safe to say now, on the basis of 
replies received, that there would be 
no country in the world from which 
there would be not at least three sub- 
scriptions. From other countries there 
would be a very substantial number of 
subscribers. 

So, from this point of view, the 
project should be financially feasible. 
\t this time we are working primarily 
on the financial phases in drafting 
forms so we can evaluate the various 
places where the work could be done 
best. 1 am not sure what the result will 
be. Of course, I do hope that the in- 
vestigation will prove that the project 
is feasible in all respects, and I do 
hope that it comes to a conclusion. I 
cannot think of a better comparison 


than with the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals. Some of the younger members of 
this group may not know the ILP was 
started by a handful of people who at 
one time spent the whole period of 
the annual meeting in a cooperative 
enterprise working on the /ndex be- 
cause they had no other way to do it. 
This Index could have lived or died. 
At times it suffered considerable pain, 
yet it has developed into a project 
which is producing a surplus and is 
the only financially successful en- 
deavor ever undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation. 

So, let us hope our efforts will suc- 
ceed. We need the support of all of 
you. Let us think in this connection 
of what Mr. Rhyne said yesterday— 
that an idea is at times more powerful 
than the atom. 

Mr. SmitH: Thank you Mr. Stern. I 
believe, Madam President, that we 
might have a few moments for ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Breuer: Mr. Stern, has your 
committee explored the possibility— 
I am talking now about financial as- 
sistance—of getting Federal Govern- 
ment sanction in a field of this kind? 
It is certainly in the area of good 
friendship. 

Mr. STern: After a number of in- 
vestigations, the immediate answer to 
your question is no. In effect, we feel 
that the project should be undertaken 
by an agency where no political ties 
could be inferred by our friends 
abroad. I doubt very much that a di- 
rect government subsidy would be ad- 
visable. We have received an offer of a 
very substantial subsidy from one law 
institute in a foreign country—one 
which would amount to more than 
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fifty per cent of the expense. I do not 
feel at this time the financial aspect 
should dictate the rest of our investi- 
gation. When we look into all possible 
aspects an economic solution will be 


found. 
When you talked about the United 
States Government, I assume you 


meant the State Of 
course, the Library of Congress could 


Department. 


not offer financial assistance, but could 
contribute otherwise. I am very glad 
to see Mr. Keitt, the Law Librarian of 
Congress here. I had some conferences 
with him, and I am highly impressed 
with the interest he is showing in the 
work. I wonder if he might say a few 
words about it? 

Mr. LAwreNce Keitt: I 
much to say, except that we have not 
been fully informed of all of the plans 
but we do have the books, and if the 


haven't 


project is feasible we would be glad to 
cooperate. Now I can’t speak for the 
Library of Congress or any part of this 
project. However, we would very sym- 
pathetically consider whatever pro- 
posal is submitted, and I am willing to 
contribute in any way possible to the 
establishment of the index. 

It must be directly stated that the 
Federal Government and the Library 
of Congress have no funds to con- 
tribute to this work. We have, how- 
ever, had a lot of experience in proj- 
ects of this kind, and we would feel 
duty-bound to offer facilities for what- 
ever contribution could be made 
through cooperative effort. Some of 
you may not know that there is legis- 
lation on the books which authorizes 
the Library of Congress to engage in 
cooperative undertakings of a biblio- 
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graphic nature. This project seems to 
fall into this category. It is no new ex. 
perience for us to consider this sort of 
undertaking and to engage in it if it is 
administratively possible, and if the 
money is there. 

Mr. SmitH: Thank you very much 
Mr. Keitt. Are there more questions? 

Mr. Marke: Mr. Stern, do your 
plans call for the index to start at a 
certain date? When the funds are ob- 
tained, do you plan also a cumulative 
volume going back a few years, say to 
World War II? 

Mr. STERN: I do not believe we can 
do anything like that at this time. We 
have our hands full. I did not men- 
tion, for instance, that we will have to 
issue dictionaries of our subheadings 
to be used in at least four foreign lan- 
guages. We will face enormous prob- 
lems to begin with. Let us hope we get 
through the present before we con- 
sider additional projects. 

Mr. Situ: For the purpose of those 
who have not been immediately con- 
nected with this, perhaps I should un- 
derscore this aspect: This grant was 
not made to commercialize a project, 
nor to employ an organization or to 
create an organization, a staff and 
people working on it. This is a proj- 
ect to present a constitution and by: 
laws; an appraisal of what could be 
done, how it could be done, to explore 
those places and entities which might 
conduct it to present the prospectus, 
as it were, upon which such a project 
can be actually implemented. 

This means, of course, that most of 
the problems which will come up after 
it has started must be first considered 
because they relate to budget, place, 
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etc. That should be quite clear. It 
would be very disappointing to the 
committee and the Board if there is 
any misapprehension as to this phase. 
[tis phase one. 

Mr. BitNer: I wonder if Mr. Stern 
will explain a bit more as to the rea- 
sons for considering the possibility of 
publishing this index in a foreign 
country. It is not clear to me why you 
would want to publish it in some 
country other than the United States. 

Mr. STERN: First of all, the Ford 
Foundation is interested is promoting 
cultural affairs all over the world. Sec- 
ond, we are very much interested in 
not appearing as if we want to do 
something to the exclusion of anybody 
else. The whole world is invited to 
cooperate. Third, there is a definite 
cost factor. Elsewhere, printing may 
cost only fifty per cent of what it may 
amount to here. Editorial salaries 
might be fifty per cent less. And don’t 
let us forget that the majority of sub- 
scribers would come from low cur- 
rency countries. 

Mr. BitNer: Would there be a pos- 
sibility of two editions, an American 
and a foreign edition? 

Mr. STERN: There will be no need 
for it under the present scheme. That 
would be quite expensive, and we 
should be able to arrive at an index 
that can be understood by those with 
whose cultural ideas we deem our- 
selves related. 

Mr. Situ: If there are no further 
questions I will return the Chair to 
our President. 

(President Hargrave resumed the 
Chair.) 

PRESIDENT Thank 


HARGRAVE: you 
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Mr. Smith, Mr. Schwerin and Mr. 
Stern for explaining to the members 
this very important and most interest- 
ing project which the Association has 
taken on. We will next have the report 
of the Law Library Journal Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Stern is the chair- 
man. 

Mr. STERN: The Executive Board 
has accepted the resignation of the 
editor and assistant editor of the Jour- 
nal with great regret. The former was 
Dudley Stephenson and the latter, 
Carleton Kenyon. Although the Board 
has voted their thanks to them, the 
committee has instructed me to ask 
whether want to express your 
gratitude for their wonderful services. 
I, therefore, move that the Association 
vote its appreciation. 

Continuing, I would like to say this: 
that the committee has enjoyed splen- 
did cooperation on the part of many 


you 


individuals. In fact, so many, that re- 
grettably we cannot give all of the 
names here. With no slight to them, I 
would like to mention three persons 
who increased their contributions to 
such an extent this past year that you 
should know about them. They are 
among the approximately fifty con- 
tributors to Mrs. Holbrook’s Check- 
list of Current State, Federal and Ca- 
nadian Publications: Mr. Ernest 
Breuer, Mr. George A. Johnston and 
Miss Eileen Murphy. Let us give them 
a hand as well as the other contribu- 
tors. [Applause] 

We can report that the cumulative 
index of the Law Library Journal, 
which is being compiled by Mr. Fran- 
cis Waters, is coming along well. We 
expect to have it in your hands by the 
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es 


end of this year or early next year. 
The Executive Board has fixed a price 
of $16 per copy, a cost that will reim- 
burse the Association for publication 
expenses only. 

Now, because it is more than three 
hundred words long, I would like to 
make a motion that the report of the 
Committee on Law Library Journal 
be printed in full in the Law Library 
Journal. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: The first mo- 
tion made was that this Association 
give its thanks to Dudley Stephenson 
and Carleton Kenyon for the fine work 
they displayed as editor and assistant 
editor of the Journal. The second mo- 
tion requested the printing of the 
committee’s report in full in the Law 
Library Journal. 

(The motions as presented were sec- 
onded and passed.) 

(In accordance with the above ac- 
tion, the full report of the Committee 
on Law Library Journal is published 
below.—Ed.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 
1957-1958 


The following is the report of John Dudley 
Stephenson, the editor, to the chairman: 


“During 1957-58 the Journal, through the 
outstanding contributions of members and 
friends of the Association, has continued its 
service to the Association by the publication 
of articles, bibliographies and checklists cov- 
ering diverse subjects of special interest and 
value to law librarians. The regular features 
of the Journal have been continued by the 
loyal and hard-working staff members. Lois 
Peterson, through ‘Current Comments,’ has 
continued to provide readers of the Journal 
with a source of information on important 
activities in legal and related fields; Marian 
Gallagher and Mary Oliver, through ‘Ques- 
tions and Answers,’ have continued to pro- 
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vide wise counsel for those seeking answers 
to puzzling problems confronting them in 
their libraries; Mary Oliver, as the new com- 
piler of ‘Membership News,’ has provided 
news of the professional activities of the As- 
sociation membership and of the activities 
of the Chapters; Frances Holbrook, as com- 
piler of the ‘Checklist of Current State, Fed- 
eral and Canadian Publications,’ published in 
the February and August issues, has provided 
law librarians with an indispensable aid; 
Dorothy Scarborough and Virginia Dunlap 
have continued to provide valuable biblio- 
graphic information with their ‘Current 
Publications.’ Harriet French, in addition to 
providing reviews of books of special inter- 
est to law librarians, has inaugurated a new 
service to the readers of the Journal. With 
the February 1958 issue, the Journal began a 
new column, ‘New Books Appraised,’ de- 
signed to provide law librarians with short, 
descriptive evaluations of new books they 
might be interested in adding to their collec- 
tions. Miss French has received splendid co- 
operation from both Association membership 
and friends of the Association in providing 
book appraisals and from publishers in pro- 
viding review copies of new books. Dan F. 
Henke, as the Advertising Manager of the 
Journal, has worked diligently and well to 
continue the successful advertising program. 
Carleton Kenyon, in addition to serving as 
Assistant Editor, compiled the annual index 
for volume 50. The current volume was pub- 
lished in five issues, the special fifth issue be- 
ing devoted to the publication of the lectures 
delivered at the highly successful Law Li- 
brarians’ Institute held at Boulder last sum- 
mer under the sponsorship of the Association. 
[his special issue was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and extra copies have been in heavy 
demand.” 

The Committee endorses this report fully 
and supplements it by expressing its thanks 
to the whole staff of the Journal, particularly 
also to its editor, John Dudley Stephenson, 
whose indefatigable efforts, based on thor- 
ough knowledge and editorial skill have pro- 
duced an outstanding volume of the Journal. 
The committee regretfully announces the 
resignations of the editor and the assistant 
editor as of June 30, 1958. It is hoped that 
they will continue to lend their advice to fu- 
ture Journal personnel. 

The contract with our printer, the Wil- 
liam Byrd Press, was continued by the Exec- 
utive Board for the current year at newly 
increased rates. 
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Beginning with the August 1957 issue, the 
Journal has carried in each issue the an- 
nouncement of the Committee on Placement 
concerning the service it offers to law library 
administrators and also an announcement of 
the dates, city and hotel headquarters of the 
annual meetings for the next two years. Be- 
ginning with the February 1958 issue, the 
Journal has offered the additional service of 
publishing free of charge classified advertise- 
ments concerning law library openings and 
positions wanted. 

Following thorough investigations, the 
committee submitted its recommendations to 
the Executive Board for the compilation and 
publication of a cumulative 50-year index to 
the Journal. In its midwinter meeting, the 
Executive Board adopted these recommenda- 
tions and commissioned Francis B. Waters to 
compile this index in accordance with rec- 
ognized indexing methods and _ techniques. 
Mr. Waters’ work is well under way and it 
is expected that the cumulative index will be 
ready for publication later this year and be- 
come an outstanding reference tool. 


Respectfully submitted, 


William B. Stern, 
Harriet L. French 
Marian G, Gallagher 
Dan F. Henke 
William D. Murphy 
Mary W. Oliver 

Lois E. Peterson 
Dorothy Salmon 
Dorothy Scarborough 


Chairman 


MrRs. 
Madam President, the committee has 


MARIAN G. GALLAGHER: 
authorized me to make a recommen- 
dation for the adoption of a resolu- 
tion of thanks to Mr. Stern who has 
made the Law Library Journal a pub- 
lication of which we can all be very 
proud. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: It is a great 
pleasure for all of us to be able to give 
our approval by acclamation to that 
resolution. I should like to hear an 
expression of approval. [Applause] 

Mr. Drummond, who is the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Index 
to Legal Periodicals, is unable to be 
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with us. Mr. Stern will substitute for 
him. 

Mr. STERN: The Committee on the 
Index to Legal Periodicals met on 
June 30 and found it necessary to rec- 
ommend to the Executive Board a 
twenty per cent overall increase in 
subscription rates. This increase was 
adopted by the Board the same eve- 
ning. There had been no raise in 
subscriptions since 1953-54, and, in 
the meantime, the wages of typeset- 
ters, paper costs, postage, etc., has gone 
up tremendously. The number of new 
subscribers has not met these figures. 

Three things more, the committee is 
pending the cumulation of back vol- 
umes of the Index. This project is not 
financially feasible, but its merit is 
being considered. Also, the possibility 
of micro-reproducing back volumes of 
the Index is being studied. Third, in 
line with the policy of constant reval- 
uation of purposes and methods in 
connection with the Index, the inclu- 
sion of outstanding annual publica- 
tions is expected to start this coming 
November. 

Since our annual report cannot be 
reduced to three hundred words, I 
make a motion that it be printed in 
full in the Law Library Journal. 

(The motion as made, was seconded 
and passed.) 

(In accordance with the above mo- 
tion, the full report of the Committee 
on the Indexing of Legal Periodicals 
is published below—Ed.) 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE INDEX TO 


LEGAL PERIODICALS 
1957-58 


Rising costs and a 10% increase in editorial 
salaries made clear to the committee, early 
in the year, the fact that the Index would 
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APPENDIX 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 


Financial Statement for the Volume Year 


Income 
Subscriptions (Expirations to July 1958).................... 
Sales of bound volumes... 


Advertising 


Total Income 


Expenses 
Printing by issue 


September 1956 $ 620.36 
October 7 ; ; ; 424.44 
November ee D4 368.78 
ee ar rere 407 .07 
January 1957 (6 mo. Cum.)...... 1,089.29 
February 524.57 
March © seh dare ara es dalek 458.99 
April TCT CCT TTC TTT 474.09 
May ”" (4 mo. Cum.)...... pada 1,079.17 
June De cesian a casas ticle ahd iisartea widow bak 602 .46 
July , Scheie eRtiR ied 2 sauce Sa hsees 730.16 
August 1956—-July 1957 

(Annual Cumulation)................ 2,442.66 


Editorial Work—Re: Cumulations... 
Copyright Fee... 
Postage and Express............ 
Stationary and Supplies................. ; 
Commissions (25% of Sales-Compensation for 

Business Management) 


Credit Balance....... 
Add credit from 1955 


| re 


wn 


Less cash payment-November 26, 1956.................. 
Credit Balance, subject to reserves.............00.0eeceeeee 
Reserves- 
Unearned subscriptions (Portion of current subscription 
billing having future expiration dates).................. 
Proportion of estimated costs of next three 
year volume........... 


Cash payment due AALL........................ 
The H. W. Wilson Company 

New York 52, New York 

November 26, 1957 
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Vol. 51 
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have a financial deficit for this year. How- 
ever, Since the Jndex had accumulated a sur- 
plus of about $17,000 and since the question 
of a foundation grant for a cumulation was a 
possibility, the committee, on the advice of 
the H. W. Wilson Company, deferred action 
na subscription rate increase until its meet- 
ing in Washington on June 30, 1958. The fi- 
nancial report of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
which is appended to this report, shows that 
the Association received a slightly larger cash 
payment than it did last year. The treasurer’s 
report on the Jndex account will show the 
size of the deficit incurred after the payment 
of editorial salaries. 

The question of the cumulation of the back 
volumes of the Index was again the large 
problem before the committee. Both the Law- 
vers Co-operative Publishing Company and 
the West Publishing Company reported that 
they could not undertake a project to pro- 
duce the cumulation. The president of the 
Bancroft-Whitney Company, Mr. W. E. Kuhl, 
made a thorough study of the project and 
came up with a cost estimate of $1,000,000. 
Since this was more than twice the cost esti- 
mated by the committee and since Mr. Kuhl 
backed up his figures with statistics, as well 
as presenting several new ideas for considera- 
tion, the committee decided to place the mat- 
ter on the agenda for its June goth meeting 
and invite Mr. Kuhl to meet with it. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Forrest S$. Drummond, Chairman 

Harry Bitner 

Earl C. Borgeson 

Charlotte C. Dunnebacke 

George A. Johnston 

Fannie J. Klein 

John Henry Merryman 
PRESIDENT HaArGRAVE: Mr. Roalfe, 
do you have a report? 

Mr. Roatre: Because libraries are 
becoming increasingly interested in 
foreign materials, the Association 
should take a lead in ascertaining 
whether it would be possible to de- 
velop an agency which would serve 
law librarians and others interested in 
the collecting and servicing of these 
materials on a multi-national basis. 


I communicated with the President 
regarding the matter and she promptly 
appointed me chairman of a special 
committee to look into the prospects. 
I asked Howard Drake, Miles Price, 
Earl Borgeson and Bill Stern to serve 
with me. We have corresponded and 
met briefly here, and at the Executive 
Board meeting we proposed that this 
Association should sponsor a call for 
a meeting to be held during our con- 
ference in New York next year at 
which all libraries, all members of this 
Association and others interested in 
establishing such an agency might be 
present. 

As a result, the committee was con- 
tinued and will now work out plans 
for the call of a New York meeting. 
Those who attended will be free to 
establish a separate organization or 
they can work with some arm of this 
Association. Perhaps it would be pos- 
sible to work through some other ex- 
isting group. 

Our world is shrinking. In our mid- 
west center at Chicago, we are finding 
more and more that it is not the 
scholar alone who needs this material. 
It is our practitioners. Here in Wash- 
ington, in New York and in the great 
university libraries on the Atlantic 
seaboard this thing is even more a 
reality. I think you will find, increas- 
ingly, that our member libraries will 
have to concern themselves with the 
law not only on a national basis, but 
on an international scale as well. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Before we go 
on with the voting on the By-Laws, I 
believe Mr. Cryder would like to make 
a statement. 

Mr. Rosert W. Crypber: Speaking 
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for the scholarship award winners of 
this year, I wish to thank the sponsors, 
the committees and all of you who at- 
tended the convention for your kind- 
ness and interest. It has been a unique 
experience. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Last Monday, 
Miss Fenneberg read the proposed 
changes in the By-Laws. In Article V, 
subsection (c), two words have been 
the words “active 


added. Between 


members” the words “and associate” 
have been inserted. “Of the dues col- 
lected from active and associate mem- 
bers of the Association who are also 
members of the Association who are 
also members of a chapter, the chapter 
shall receive $1 and the Association 
shall receive $9.00.” 

We will now take the proposed 
changes in the By-Laws section by sec- 
tion and ask that you discuss any part 
of them you wish. 

Article 1—Membership. Section 1. a. 
“Active individual members. Any per- 
son Officially connected with a law li- 
brary, state library, or with a general 
library having a separately maintained 
law section, may become an active in- 
dividual member upon payment of an- 
nual dues.” And in Section 1. c. Asso- 
ciate members. “Persons not connected 
with law libraries may be elected to 
associate membership by the Execu- 
tive Board, and shall pay annual dues. 
Former active individual members, or 
members who have been designated 
under an institutional membership, 
may become associate members with- 
out action by the Executive Board.” 

The 
has been added allowing the associate 


last sentence of subsection c 


membership to be automatic upon re- 
tiring from active membership. In 
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subsection 2, we added the words “‘p. 
dividual” before the words ““members’ 
“active individual members.” It i 





to distinguish it from institutional 
membership. 

(A discussion as to whether the chap. 
ters had been consulted followed. |; 
was decided there was no necessity 
for this.) 

PRESIDENT Section 2 
Dues, rights and privileges. “The righ 
to hold an office shall be restricted 
members and t 


HARGRAVE: 


active individual 
designated members under an institw 
tional membership. Rights of voting 
shall be restricted to active individau! 
members, members designated under 
an institutional membership and life 
members .. .” 

The changes in Section 2 were made 
to clarify the office-holding and voting 
rights of individual members and 
those members designated under an 
institutional membership. Is there an 
amendment to be offered to this sec 
tion? 

Under Section 2. a. “The dues to be 
paid shall be as follows: “Active im 
dividual members. The annual due 
of active individual members shall be 
$10.00.” 

Section 2. b. (1). “Libraries having 
more than two full-time persons in 
their employ doing work of a profes 
sional character shall pay annual due 
at the rate of $/0.00 for each such per 
son on their staffs, provided, however 
that no library shall be required t 
pay dues in excess of $100.00 per yeat 
in order to enjoy the full privileges 
an institutional member. 

“Such persons on the staff of an in 
stitutional member as are designated 
by the librarian and for whom the 
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institutional member has paid $10.00 
each as its annual dues shall be en- 
titled to active membership in the As- 
ociation without payment of dues.” 
re there any amendments to this 
ection? 

Mr. Price: Does that mean that 
Columbia Law Library may designate 
ten members for its $100 membership? 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Yes. 

Mr. Price: It looks like I could 
designate the whole library staff if I 
wanted to, instead of ten members. 

(A lengthy discussion on the point 
msued with President-elect Pollack 
uggesting with Mr. Roalfe that the 
ection be interpreted from a histori- 
il aspect. This would mean that, in 
in institutional membership situation 
ich as Mr. Price raised, there would 
he only ten institutionally designated 
members allowed. 

Mr. Gardner questioned the effec- 
tive date of the raise in dues which 
should be inserted in the proper places 
for clarification. It was determined 
that the intention of the Executive 
Board was that July 1, 1959 be the 
effective date. This was put into the 
form of a motion which was seconded 
ind passed. 

During the debate, Mr. Charles 
McNabb felt that a committee should 
ve appointed to investigate ambigut- 
ties in the Constitution and By-Laws 
for the purpose of eliminating any 
that might exist.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: That means 
that Section 2, subdivisions a, b (1) 
and c (1-2) are amended with the state- 
ment as to the time that the dues shall 
be effective. 

Now, Section 5 is new. “An individ- 
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ual who has paid his membership fees 
and is then designated an institutional 
member, shall have refunded the fees 
paid as an individual, provided that 
such refund shall be on a pro rata 
basis, a 25% refund being given for 
each quarter of the fiscal year still re- 
maining.” 

Mr. Brever: That should be clari- 
fied to make it effective July 1, 1959. 

SECRETARY FENNEBERG: That could 
start anytime. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Article V. (c) 
on Chapters. “Of the dues collected 
from active members of the Associa- 
tion who are also members of a chap- 
ter, the chapter shall receive $7.00 and 
the Association shall receive $9.00. Is 
there any discussion about all of the 
changes I have read on the By-Laws. 

(Discussion regarding the wording 
of Article V subsection c ensued. It 
was pointed out by Mr. McNabb that 
some clarification concerning the term 
“active members” would be necessary 
to avoid confusion concerning active 
individual members and institutional 
members. Mr. Werner Ellinger pro- 
posed the following: “Of each $10.00 
of dues collected from members of the 
Association who are also members of 
a chapter, the chapter shall receive 
$1.00 and the Association shall receive 
$9.00.” Mr. Ellinger’s motion was 
adopted.) 

SECRETARY FENNEBERG: Madam 
Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
entire list of proposed changes. 

(The motion, as made, was seconded 
and passed.) 

Mr. CHARLES MCNABB: 
Chairman, just to keep the record 
straight, I would like to renew my 


Madam 
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motion for a committee to study the 
Constitution and By-Laws to remove 
all ambiguities. 

(The motion, as made, was seconded 
and passed.) 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Is there any 
new the 
this 


business? If not, I believe 


business of the Association for 
year has concluded. 

(Whereupon at 12:00 noon the pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth General Session 


were adjourned.) 


CLOSING LUNCHEON SESSION 


Thursday, July 3 


The closing luncheon was held in 
the Sheraton Hall of the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel. Mr. Dillard Gardner gave 
the benediction. President Hargrave 
introduced the officers of the Associa- 
President-elect Pollack; 
incoming Frances 


tion; Ervin 
President-elect 
Farmer; Miss Doris R. Fenneberg, Sec- 
retary; Miss Betty Hancock, Treas- 
urer; and members of the Executive 
Board, Mr. Harrison MacDonald, Mr. 
Dennis A. Dooley and Mr. Vernon M. 
Smith. Miss Elizabeth M. Finley pre- 
sented the luncheon speaker, the Hon- 
orable Dean Acheson. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
DEAN ACHESON 


“ELEVATE THEM GUNS A 
LITTLE LOWER” 


Some forty years ago, sitting in a 
law library, my friend and classman, 
Archibald MacLeish, shoved a paper 
across the table to me. On it were 
scribbled some lines of verse. They 
went something like this: 
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How well these lawyers bind their records 
of dead sin! 
Row on brown row... 


Here memory faded, as did any desire 
to associate law librarians with dead 
sin. So I had been looking forward 
with pleasure to this meeting with you 
until a new and more awesome con- 
ception of law librarians was put in 
my mind. To be sure, there was the 
perennial problem of deciding what 
to talk about. But in the end our own 
distinguished librarian concluded that 
this was one struggle which, in my 
case, naught availeth, and so remitted 
me, as the title of these remarks indi- 
cates, to the position in which my 
critics find me most at home—of not 
knowing what I am talking about. 

But it was Mr. Rhyne’s speech de. 
livered at your dinner last night which 
really supplanted joy with apprehen- 
sion. He made you out a truly for- 
midable group. “You librarians,” he 
said, “have in your hands the key to 
the future of the world and the uni- 
verse.” 

I was prepared to be respectful. All 
of us in Covington and Burling take 
off our when we enter the 
library. But the idea of meeting the 


shoes 


keepers of the Key to the Universe re- 
duced me to almost incoherent awe. 
Where do you keep it? Is it as hard 
to find as the key to the arrangement 
of your books? Is the chief keeper, 
your President, known in the arcana 
of your liturgy as Miss Universe? As I! 
approached hysteria, lines of Walter 
De la Mare’s kept going around in my 
head: 


I have a small fat grandmama 
With a very slippery knee; 
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{nd she’s the keeper of the cupboard 
With the key, key, key. 

No, no, I thought, keep grand- 
mother out of this and pull yourself 
together. Then it was that Emerson 
nearly saved me. For Mr. Rhyne went 
rather novel 


on with a thought, 


“Knowledge,” he said, “is power.” 
Then I remembered Emerson’s acidic 
words. 


T 


It is not observed that librarians are 


wiser than other men. 


with the follow-up— 


Meek young men grow up in libraries. 


Just as my spirits rose, I caught the 
fatal word, “Men.” “Not wiser than 
other men’’—‘‘meek young men.” 
There is nothing meek about the 
women who grow up in libraries. And 
would Mr. Emerson want to say that 
those women who become law librar- 
ian are not wiser than men? If so, I 
know an eminent judge who would 
want to be heard on the other side. 
So I have re-adapted the jingle I 

quoted to express awe with just a 
touch of respectful affection. 

We have a law librarian 

With a very silken purse, 

and there the key is hidden 

To the Universe. 


Having started on Mr. Rhyne’s ad- 
dress, Plan for World 
Peace,” I persevered. It left me with 
two impressions. One was that Mr. 


“Law as a 


Rhyne was, in part, right in hailing 
you as keepers of the key to the future 
of the world and the universe. Right, 
in the sense that while you might not 
have the key, he did not have it either. 
The other was how perceptive is the 
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old adage, ““There’s nothing like 
leather,’ said the cobbler.” One can 


well understand a lawyer concluding 
that there’s nothing like law, even 
though St. Augustine found another 
foundation for his city of God, and 
the atomic scientists in their journal 
find still another principle for world 
peace. 

It is not for Mr. 
Rhyne’s thesis, since it is the form of 
words most consistently offered to the 


me to doubt 


world by American lawyers. But this 

is all the more reason to see what it is. 

The thesis, as stated, is: 

If the World is to achieve and maintain 
peace, a way must be found to make 


the rule of law apply among nations. 


What is meant by the rule of law? 
“IT mean by this term,” 
he goes on, 
“that the law is supreme over the 
whims of men, and indeed over the 
whims of government.” 


How can these whimsies be put in 
their place? By what Mr. Rhyne calls 
the “big push” for peace. This must 
include “not only concentrated aca- 
demic effort, but a program of na- 
tional and international publicity, 
education, and information, to win 
the support of all peoples for this idea 
of the rule of law throughout the 
whole world.” 

There is no reason why peace through 
law cannot be sold with the same 
verve and enthusiasm that we sell 
soap and other products and pro- 
grams. 


This sounds like a crack at Mr. Mc- 
Elroy, who has now left soap to sell 
peace through armaments, and _per- 
haps at Mr. Johnston, who has turned 
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from motion pictures to sell peace 
through economic aid. But, however 
that may be, I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Rhyne has run into a fallacy 
here. 

While it may be that peace through 
law may be offered for sale with the 
same verve and enthusiasm as soap, 
the chances of a consummated sale 
seem to me infinitely less. If you think 
of yourself as ringing Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s doorbell with two packages in 
your hand, you can, I firmly believe, 
have no doubt as to which is salable 
and which is not. 

The reason for this sad conclusion 
is not very hard to find. Lord Russell 
has thought about this same problem, 
has traveled along the same line, but 
has gone further. To Lord Russell the 
key to avoiding the extinction of man- 
kind is world government. Now, if Mr. 
Rhyne is right, Lord Russell is more 
right. For, at the risk of taking a 
Kantian view in a country more ad- 
dicted to Hegel, I suggest that world 
law is not apt to flourish in the ab- 
sence of a supporting authority. 

As one looks into the unknown fu- 
ture, it is easy to imagine as Tennyson 
did in “Locksley Hall Twenty Years 
After,” a world “lapped in Universal 
law” on the supposition that law cre- 
ated the national state and will create 
a world state. 

But if one looks at the known past, 
as one could in your libraries, it is 
quite clear that this is not the way 
things happened at all. While law 
may not be found in its entirety, as 
Mr. Justice Holmes observed, at the 
end of a policeman’s stick, it has fol- 
lowed rather than preceded authority, 
and has withered without the support 
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and refreshment of the state. When 
the greatest law-giving authority in 
history disintegrated and disappeared, 
Roman law disappeared into the li. 
braries for almost a millennium. 

Now we begin to see why Mr, 
Khrushchev would buy soap rather 
than Mr. Rhyne’s rule of law. “Whose 
rule of law?” he would ask. 

You answer with verve and enthu- 
siasm, ““Rhyne’s Grade A Fancy, ap 
proved by the American Bar Associa. 
tion.” 

“You have a nerve,” he shouts back 
as he slams the door. “I’m the pro 
prietor of Khrushchev’s Rule of 
Khrushchev, Grade Triple A, Super 
Colossal, Guaranteed to bury you.” 
“Use it either as a tonic or embalming 
fluid, or both.” “Ask the Poles.” 

For much the same reason Senator 
Bricker isn’t buying any of this world 
rule of law either. The old-time re 
ligion is good enough for him. Not 
only is he not buying any, but he ad: 
vocates a Bricker rule of law which 








would treat doorbell ringing salesmen 
of any other rule of law like Jehovah's} 
Witnesses. 

This, of course, puts an official of 2 
bar association, which has never been! 
able to resolve the great Bricker) 
heresy, in a most perplexing quandary. 
One’s constituency will cheer to the 
echo the idea of a world-wide rule o! 
law; but it will burn at the constitu! 
tional stake anyone who makes the 
slightest move toward it. The prob 
lem, though perplexing, is not in 
soluble. The answer lies in the one 
dimensional world authority with 3 
judicial branch only. The rule of law 
exists, though we may not know its 
content or be able to legislate it. What 
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we need is a court to unfold and pro- 
claim it in true Hegelian style. Then, 
as Lord Russell sees it, “in a great 
chorus of joy men will come together 
to celebrate the end of organized kill- 
ing and the inauguration of a happier 
era than has ever fallen to the lot of 
man.” 

This is authentic American juris- 
prudence. ‘The rule of law unearthed 
on undecipherable tablets is entrusted 
to the elucidation of the Sibyls. In 
most cases their elucidation escapes 
lay understanding, in which event no 
great harm is done. Where it is com- 
prehended, those who are pleased by 
it see in it divine inspiration; those 
who are offended, see in it a repudia- 
tion of the rule of law, which as a 
matter of conscience must be resisted. 

Since these matters must be re- 
garded from the point of view of prin- 
ciple, few ever expose them to the cor- 
roding test of practical result. If they 
did, they might conclude, for instance, 
that a social and governmental policy 
of racial integration in education, con- 
ceived and carried out by the judicial 
hierarchy alone, and generally ig- 
nored, if not sabotaged, by legislative 
and executive authority, was not be- 
ing very effectively administered. 

But to come back to “Law as a Plan 
for World Peace,” it seems to me that 
both Mr. Rhyne and Lord Russell are 
not, as my friend Louis Halle puts it, 
“offering us a choice between two pos- 
sibilities, but, rather, a choice between 
a possibility and a miracle.” The mir- 
acle occurs in the elimination of the 
fundamental difficulties and limita- 
tions. 


“No problem exists in any field,” 
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continues Mr. Halle, “whether in 
mathematics, in chess, in political sci- 
ence, in football, or in poetry—except 
as a consequence of limits, natural or 
otherwise. It is only because of the net 
and the white lines on the court that 
tennis presents a problem to the tennis 
player.” 

I would not want it to be thought 
that I pose only the net of Mr. Khrush- 
chev and the white hair of Mr. Bricker 
as the only limitations which have 
vanished before Mr. Rhyne’s wand. 
Not the least is what this rule of law 
is to lay down. What are the rules to 
be? It is all very well to say that “to 
write an ideal code of laws for the 
space age would be an empty gesture, 
a profitless academic exercise.” Let 
us pass the ideal and get down to 
cases. What rules do we want? To 
what rules are we willing to submit? 

Here one must be very careful. As 
Old Hickory said at the battle of New 
Orleans, “Elevate them guns a little 
lower.” The highfalutin’, generality 
in law or ethics is apt to bite its au- 
thor, as the unhappy Mr. Sherman 
Adams can testify. He, poor man, 
keeps before my mind Ogden Nash's 
lines on the Firefly. 


The firefly’s flame 
Is something for which 
science has no name, 

I can think of nothing eerier 
Than flying around with an 
unidentified glow on a 

person’s posteerier.* 


I would not like to leave you with 
the impression that my view of the 
world is either cynical or hopeless. 


*© by Ogden Nash, 1942. Reprinted from THE 
NEW YORKER. 
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Grim it certainly is, impatient with 
facility often, but not hopeless. It is 
made up of an awareness of the abyss 
along which we are moving and con- 
fidence in the efficacy of discipline and 
effort. Connecticut was my _ native 
state. And a Connecticut story illus- 
trates the attitude I recommend for 
our time. 

May 19, 1780, in Connecticut, was a 
day of awful memory as a portent of 
the Day of Judgment. By noon in 
Hartford the sky had turned from 
blue to gray to deepest black. By mid- 
midnight. Many 
prayed for salvation before the end 


afternoon it was 
came. The Connecticut House of Rep- 
unable to 
In the Council of 
Safety, the Upper House, the motion 
to adjourn was put. Colonel Abraham 
Davenport, a great-grandson of John 


presentatives adjourned, 
transact business. 


Davenport, obtained recognition. He 
said: 


The day of Judgment is either ap- 
proaching or it is not. 

If it is not, there is no cause for ad- 
journment. 

If it is, I choose to be found doing my 
duty. 

I wish, therefore, that the candles may 
be brought. 


If they are brought, what do they 
show us? They show us, I believe, that 
the constant attempt to equate the re- 
lations of nation-states with relations 
within a sovereign state, particularly 
with those conflicts of interest which 
are susceptible to adjudication, always 
gets us into trouble. The problem of 
supplying the missing authority with 
which to enforce law between nations 
is of the same magnitude as—perhaps 
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greater than—the problems disclosed 
by national conflicts of interest which 
are supposed to call for law. 

We get more guidance if we look to 
those relationships within a. state 
which must be worked out by extn 
legal procedures and on extra legal 
considerations—the relations, for in. 
stance, between labor, management 
and investors in industry. Here pro 
duction, prices, and the division o/ 
shares and power are the resultants of 
policies, pressures, and necessities of 
considerable complexity. In bringing 
about various results, labor, manage. 
ment, and investors have some inter: 
ests in common, and some which are 
antagonistic. Other parties, such a 
consumers and competitors, make im: 
pacts which have their effect. 

These forces could destroy their in- 
dustry and one another if carried to: 
logical extreme. They are not saved 
from this extreme—when they ar 





saved—by a rule of law rising supreme 
over the whims of men. They are 
saved, rather, by achievement of : 
rough balance of power which is rec 
ognized and respected, and by the 
realization that vital common inter 
ests may be destroyed by the too great 
pursuit of conflicting interests bj 
equals. There is, for instance, the com: 
mon interest of all in the survival 0 
the industry itself. Sometimes thi 
tends to be forgotten until disaster 
looms, as it looms in coal mining an¢ 
rail transportation. There is a poinl 
where criticism of the automobile it 
dustry by the UAW can convince the 
customer that he is the victim of both 
and turn him to foreign competitors 
Or management can cling stubborn) 
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to policies which may have the same 
effect. If either, or both, should occur, 
the investor may shy away, and mu- 
tual hostility and rapacity may pro- 
duce disaster. This kind of 
trouble cannot be taken into court 


mutual 


and adjudicated by a rule of law. 

If we take these relationships as the 
beginning of a very rough analogy to 
the relationships in the international 
life of our day, we must subtract from 
it the idea of a common interest on 
both sides of the iron curtain in a 
common enterprise. What is left is a 
common interest in avoiding mutual 
But still 
portant. It is a common interest which 


extermination. this is im- 
intelligence may use to useful ends. 
We shall also find on the free world 
side of the iron curtain a common in- 
terest in making the free world work 
—in having it produce a living and an 
improving one for all hands, in hold- 
ing it together (but not always on mu- 
tually acceptable terms), and in pro- 
tecting it in an age of distressing and 
perverse ingenuity from goon squads. 
To do this calls for a symphony of hu- 
man efforts of every kind, led by con- 
ductors who, we can only hope, may 
be touched, from time to time, with 





genius in the art of the possible 
statesmanship. 

In this common effort law libraries, 
like all working libraries, play their 
part. It is an honorable and important 
part. But it is not to hold the key to 
the future of the world and the uni- 
verse. ‘The metaphor is all wrong. 
There is no key and no door. The fu- 
ture is only the continuation of that 
plain which is today and was yester- 
day. The part of libraries is to keep 
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available the tools of learning, which 
is an aid to understanding, which 
alone guides men in where they go on 
this plain and how they act on the 
way. 

PRESIDENT HARGRAVE: Mr. Acheson, 
it is a great honor to have had you 
with us to impart these witty and very 
wise remarks to send us on our way for 
the next year. 

We have come now to the end of a 
year and to the beginning of another. 
I wish to thank you very much for the 
honor of having me as your President. 
It has been a great privilege, and I 
have enjoyed it. But now we are start- 
ing a new term, and you have chosen 
as your President a brilliant and able 
young man in whom I have every con- 
fidence of handing over the symbol of 
office, Mr. Pollack. 

PRESIDENT PoLLAck: Madam Chair- 
man, distinguished guests, colleagues 
and friends: We are told that the 
Aztec emperors took a public oath 
each year to keep the sun in its course. 
That may have been the beginning of 
the traditional election promise, but 
it seems to me that I should follow 
a more realistic course of action and 
conduct. I shall meet the responsibili- 
ties of this office with a complete de- 
votion to duty and shall labor unstint- 
ingly on behalf of the Association and 
its membership, and if I approach the 
accomplishments of my capable pred- 
ecessors, I shall leave office with the 
feeling of complete satisfaction. 

Along with the honor which accom- 
panies the presidency comes an appre- 
ciable amount of work. Therefore, it 
is with mixed emotions that I assume 
my duties. Perhaps my feelings can 
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best be described from the words of 
the Lord High Chancellor in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Operetta Jolanthe. ‘‘Al- 
though the compliment implied has 
filled me with legitimate pride it, 
nevertheless cannot be denied that it 
has its inconvenient side.” 

We shall now hear the Report of 
the Resolutions Committee from Miss 
Virginia Knox. 


Vol. 5] 


(Miss Knox read the resolution; 
thanking all those who participated in 
the Convention for their very fine é. 
forts. They were acclaimed by enthu. 
stastic applause.) 

PRESIDENT POLLACK: Since there is 
no further business, I declare the 
Fifty-First meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries ad. 
journed. 
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Dates 





June 22—June 25, 1959 


City 





New York City 





Headq uarters 
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June 28—July 1, 1960 Minneapolis Hotel Leamington 
June 26—June 29, 1961 San Francisco Palace Hotel 
1962 Boston Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
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Compiled by DuDLEY STEPHENSON, Asst. Reference Librarian 


Los Angeles County Law Library 


Library of Congress to Conduct 
Pilot Demonstration of “Cataloging in 
” “Cataloging in source,” that 
is, printing in the books themselves the 
information needed by librarians to 
catalog the books, has been a subject 
of discussion and study for some time 


Source. 


now. (See Current Comments, Feb. 
1957, p. 39, and May 1958, p. 151.) 
The Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. has awarded a grant of $55,000 to 
enable the Library of Congress to un- 
dertake, with the support of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and with the 
cooperation of the book publishing 
industry, a pilot demonstration of the 
pre-publication cataloging of books. 
The pilot demonstration will be car- 
ried out over the next year after which 
time a report of the project will be 
published. 

“Cataloging in source” requires that 
the books be cataloged before they are 
published. In order that the catalog- 
ing information printed in the books 
be useful to librarians, the books must 
be cataloged in accordance with the 
standards used by the libraries which 
will be the principal consumers of the 
information. The Library of Congress, 
which since 1901 has been selling to 
other libraries copies of the catalog 
cards which it prepares for its own 
use, will itself catalog the books for 
the pilot demonstration. The first Li- 


brary of Congress publication to carry 
its own cataloging information is the 
January-June 1958 issue of Subject 
Headings Used in the Dictionary Cata- 
logs of the Library of Congress (Sup 
plement to the 6th edition). The Li. 
brary of Congress catalog card for this 
publication is reproduced—slightly re. 
duced in size and boxed with a thin 
black line—on the verso of the title 


page. 


“The National Union Catalog” Re 
viewed. In the summer 1958 issue of 
Library Resources and Technical 
Services (Vol. 2, no. 3) Marian Har- 
man, Catalog Librarian, University of 
Illinois Library, presents a compre: 
hensive review of The National Un- 
ton Catalog (1956 cumulation). De- 
signed to make the bibliographical re. 
sources of the country readily avail. 
able to serious scholars everywhere, 
The National Union Catalog is the 
first successful general union catalog 
to be published in the world. Such a 
vast project can be sustained only by 
the conscientious cooperation of all 
major libraries with the Library of 
Congress and the ALA Committee on 
Resources of American Libraries. That 
such cooperation is now a reality is at- 
tested by the fact that the 1956 cumvu- 
lation contains 7775 entries from li 
braries other than LC, as compared 
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with 17,858 entries prepared by the 
Library of Congress, and cites 71,198 
locations in American and Canadian 
libraries. (See Current Comments, Dec. 
“957, p. 582.) The prediction that the 
time will come when the number of 
entries from other libraries will sur- 
pass the number from the Library of 
Congress seems substantiated by the 
comparative figures from the April, 
1957 issue —4961 from other libraries 
and 5093 from the Library of Con- 
gress. (See Current Comments, Aug. 
1958, p. 226) 

Although Miss Harman is generous 
in her praise of the herculean accom- 
plishments that have been made to 
date, she does point to some “blem- 
ishes.” She poses the question: “If 
serials represented by LC cards are 
included, why should not the serials 
cataloged by other libraries and re- 
ported by them appear also, at least 
until the third edition of the Union 
List of Serials appears?” Also, Miss 
Harman further points out that the 
statement of policy concerning the in- 
clusion of titles in Gaelic, Greek and 
Hebrew reported by other libraries is 
not clear and needs revision. She regis- 
ters a strong protest against a subse- 
quent decision to include Cyrillic 
titles reported by other libraries, but 
in transliteration only. “It is difficult 
enough to recognize personal, corpo- 
rate, and geographical names in the 
transliterations long established for 
author entries; but to extend trans- 
literation to the entire title and im- 
print is to impose a real hardship on 
users of the catalog. It takes about 
twice as long, even for those familiar 
with the Library of Congress system 
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of transliteration, to comprehend 
Cyrillic titles in transliteration as it 
does to read them in character. For 
those familiar with another system of 
transliteration, or with no system at 
all, reading is much more difficult. I 
do hope the case for transcription in 
character rather than transliteration 
will be reconsidered.” 


Economics of Law Practice. During 
the past quarter of a century, the per- 
centage of the national income spent 
for legal services has dwindled to 
about one-third of what it was twenty- 
five years ago, despite the increased 
complexities of business and taxation. 
In spite of the fact that the national 
average income of self-employed per- 
sons (excluding farmers) has risen 144 
per cent during that period, the in- 
come of lawyers in private practice has 
risen a mere 58 per cent. 

The American Bar Association’s 
Special Committee on the Economics 
of Law Practice, appointed by past 
president Charles S$. Rhyne for the 
purpose of instituting a comprehen- 
sive program covering the economic 
and business phases of the practice of 
law, is attempting to ascertain the 
causes which have resulted in the fail- 
ure of lawyers to maintain an eco- 
nomic status comparable to that of 
persons in other professions, busi- 
nesses and trades, and to propose defi- 
nite remedial steps which may be 
taken by lawyers individually and 
through bar associations. 

As a part of its program, the Special 
Committee is publishing the “Eco- 
nomics of the Law Practice Series.” 
The first pamphlet in this series dis- 
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tributed to the membership of the 
ABA is entitled “The 1958 Lawyer 
and His 1938 Dollar.” Included in this 
initial pamphlet are simple, specific 
proposals for the analysis of office op- 
erations and for the continual review 
of time (the lawyer’s sole expendable 
asset) and overhead expenditures. 

Other pamphlets and articles now 
in preparation cover such subjects as 
an analysis of the present economic 
status of the legal profession in rela- 
tion to that of other professions, busi- 
nesses and trades; a manual outlining 
activities and procedures by state and 
local bar associations calculated to aid 
in raising the economic status of the 
legal profession; a discussion of mod- 
ern office equipment, law office man- 
agement efficiency methods and archi- 
tectural layouts for law offices; part- 
nership agreements for small and 
large firms, partnership procedures 
and management, and problems of in- 
come and estate taxation arising from 
the practice of law. 

The Special Committee has set up a 
speakers’ panel consisting of lawyers 
who are prepared to speak or act as 
panel leaders in the field of the eco- 
nomic and business phases of law 
practice. A review has been made of 
articles, pamphlets and texts which 
are currently available in this field, 
and a bibliography prepared of ma- 
terial bearing upon the several phases 
of the problem. The list of the speak- 
ers’ panel and the bibliography may 
be obtained from the Committee at 
the American Bar Center without 
charge. The most helpful articles and 
pamphlets described in the bibliog- 
raphy have been duplicated and com- 


piled as a speaker’s kit and is obtain- 
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able from the American Bar Associa. 
tion headquarters at a cost of $1. 


New Markings Required for Book 
and Library Book Postal Rates, 
Among the new postal regulations 
which went into effect on August |] 
are new requirements relating to the 
designations or labels to be stamped 
or printed on the outside of packages 
to be shipped at book and _ library 
book rates. Packages formerly marked 
“Book Rate” must marked, 
instead, “Educational Materials” (See 
Postal Manual 135.51d); and packages 
formerly marked “Library Book” or 
“Library Rate” must now be marked 
“Library Materials’ (See Postal Man- 


now be 


ual 135.5le). However, wrappers, 
labels or shipping containers already 
printed with the old terms may be 
used until stocks are exhausted. The 
library book rate has been extended to 
include additional materials (See Pos- 
tal Manual 135.14) and the third-zone 


limitation has been removed. 


United States Book Exchange Will 
Evaluate Its Services. This year marks 
the end of a decade of the operations 
of the United States Book Exchange. 
This fact, plus the prospective increase 
in USBE expenses because of its im- 
pending relocation (see report of 
AALL Representative, 51 Law Li 
brary Journal 303, 1958), has made 
this a particularly appropriate time to 
review its services and methods and to 
investigate possible avenues of im- 
provement. 

The Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., has made a grant of $16,151 to 
the USBE for a survey of its opera- 
tions. USBE is a private non-profit or- 
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ganization sponsored by national or- 
sanizations in the library world and 
by other principal groups and organi- 
tions concerned with research. Its 
purpose is to serve as a center for the 
exchange of duplicates and other sur- 
plus copies of books and _ periodicals 
having value for research. USBE ac- 
epts materials in bulk and then dis- 
penses them as they are requested. The 
«xpenditure of time and costs involved 
n direct library-to-library exchange 
we thus greatly reduced. More than 
fourteen hundred institutions all over 
the world enjoy the services of USBE, 
ita cost of from 25¢ to $1.10 per pub- 
USBE’s stock 


three million items, occupying more 


ication. includes over 
than twelve miles of shelf space. 

The survey will include a study of 
the effectiveness, scope, resources and 
expenses of USBE in comparison with 
ther media; a definition of USBE’s 
present and potential value; and an 
investigation of possibilities of expan- 
ion and of methods of financing fu- 
ture operations. The survey is being 
onducted in Washington under the 
lirection of Edwin E. Williams, <As- 
istant Librarian for Book Selection of 
the Harvard College Library. He is 
being assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee of distinguished librarians. 
Miss Flora Belle Ludington, Librarian 
of Mt. Holyoke College and a member 
of the USBE Board, is serving as liai- 
son between the Board and the Ad- 
visory Committee. The study was be- 
gun in September, and a final report 
will be made available in 1959. 


Attorney General’s Conference on 
Court Congestion. On June 16 and 17, 
1958, the second Attorney General's 
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Conference on Court Congestion and 
Delay in Litigation met in Washing- 
ton at the invitation of Attorney Gen- 
eral William P. Rogers. In regard to 
the Federal the conference 
urged that judges and members of the 
bar in every circuit emphasize and de- 
velop the annual judicial conference 


courts, 


as a means of studying, on a continu- 
ing basis, all problems relating to the 
efficient and expeditious administra- 
tion of justice. It recommended that 
the judicial council of each circuit in 
which a court appears to be subject to 
undue delay and congestion should be 
entitled to request, and the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States 
Courts should be able to undertake, a 
complete field survey and examina- 
tion of the operations of such court 
and the office should report its find- 
ings to the judicial council of the cir- 
cuit for appropriate action. To accom- 
plish this, the conference recom- 
mended that the Administrative Office 
should be strengthened in staff and 
facilities in order to perform this duty. 
The conference expressed its approval 
of H.R. 10154 which empowers the 
Judicial Conference of the United 
States to carry on a continuous study 
and recommend to the Supreme Court 
for its consideration and adoption, 
modification or rejection changes in 
and additions to the rules of practice 
and procedure in the Federal courts. 
This bill was subsequently enacted by 
Congress and became Pub. L. 85-513 
on July 11. 

The conference further expressed 
its endorsement of the Omnibus 
Judgeship Bill, H.R. 3813 (which sub- 
sequently failed of enactment in the 
85th Congress), to provide four addi- 
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tional circuit judgeships and forty-one 
additional district court judgeships. 
This bill was sponsored by the Ju- 
dicial Conference and the American 
Bar Association, and had the strong 
approval of Chief Justice Warren. In 
an address delivered before the open- 
ing session of the American Law In- 
stitute at its annual meeting in May 
in Washington, the Chief Justice 
stated that “the number of cases filed 
annually in Federal district courts has 
increased more than 60 per cent since 
1941. The backlog of cases has risen 
more than 125 per cent. But, in con- 
trast, there has been but a 25 per cent 
increase in the number of judges to 
handle the increased volume of busi- 
mess. ... J Although the average num- 
ber of cases disposed of per judge has 
risen from 169 in 1941 to 232 in 1957, 
an increase of 37 per cent, the interval 
from issue-to-trial for the median case 
has risen from five months in 1941 to 
nine months in 1957. Over 38 per cent 
of all the civil cases in the Federal 
courts are subject to undue delay— 
that is, delay from one to four years 
between the date of filing and the 
time of trial.” The Chief Justice’s ad- 
dress is published at 42 Journal of the 
American Judicature Soctety 6 (June 
1958). 

In regard to state courts, the Confer- 
ence on Court Congestion recom- 
mended that in order for affirmative 
remedial action to be taken, special or 
standing committees composed of 
members of the state judiciary and 
state bar be formed in each jurisdic- 
tion. 


Recent Developments in Copying 
Methods. In an article entitled De- 
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velopments in Copying Methods~ 
1957 appearing in the spring 1958 
issue of Library Resources and Tech. 
nical Services (Vol. 2, no. 2), David C. 
Weber, Assistant Director, Harvard 
University Library, reviews the out. 
standing events of last year in this 
area of library interest, including im- 
portant publications, equipment, ap- 
plications, standards, publishing proj- 
ects, and research in the field. He 
points to the creation of a Copying 
Methods Section within the American 
Library Association as one of the most 
consequential developments of the 
year for librarians. A project which 
was initiated during the year by a 
Copying Methods Section Committee 
will lead to the compilation of a man- 
ual on quick-copying machines used 
by libraries—their details, histories of 
their application, evaluation, etc. 
Among the many developments in 
copying methods during 1957 men- 
tioned by Mr. Weber are the Reader 
Printer of the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company which prints 
full-size copies from microtexts (see 
Current Comments, May 1958, p. 152); 
the Copyflo Continuous Printer de- 
veloped by the Haloid Company which 
uses the Xerographic process for con- 
tinuous production of enlargements 
from 16mm. or 35mm. microfilm, as 
well as from originals (See Current 
Comments, Aug. 1958, p. 228); and 
the production by RCA, under a 
Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
contract, of a small Electrofax ma 
chine to copy catalog entry informa 
tion from existing cards or from book 
catalogs and to reproduce as many fin- 
ished unit cards as are needed. (See 
Current Comments, Aug. 1958, p. 228) 
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During 1957 the ALA, ARL, and 
SLA approved the formation of a 
sanding Joint Committee on Photo- 
copying of Copyright Materials. This 
committee will study and make rec- 
ommendations for library “fair use” 
in photocopying; will consider any 
complaints concerning library prac- 
tices in this area and suggest practical 
solutions; and may consider recom- 
mending legislation to cover library 
copying of publications under copy- 
right. 

Continued research is necessary in 
the area of copying methods, and in 
1957 two research projects of outstand- 
ing importance were initiated. 


In June the Council on Library Resources 
announced the award of a grant to Rutgers 
University in support of a study of “Targets 
for Research in Library Work.” Ralph R. 
Shaw is project director. The specific pur- 
poses Of the grant are: (1) collection of all 
information on the_ collection, 
storage, retrieval, transmission and use of 
recorded information; (2) analyzing of this 
data to determine areas in which additional 
information is needed to make judgments of 
existing methods and tools; and (3) indica- 
tion of the nature and directions of research 
and development work that is required to 
improve the process whereby scholars gain 
access to knowledge. The result will be an 
encyclopedia or handbook covering the pro- 
services, and problems of libraries 
providing scholarly services. Although office- 
type copying devices are not to be over- 
looked, one entire section of the study is 
devoted to the storage and retrieval of print 
substitutes. Here will be considered facsim- 
ile forms, reduced facsimile, microforms, 
notched cards and punched cards, electronic 
storage, and copyright problems, including 
their types and characteristics, quality fac- 
tors, production costs, preservation and stor- 
age, retrieval and enlargement, data storage 
capacity, equipment available, etc... . 

The second project is also supported by 
the Council on Library Resources through a 
grant, announced in October, to the Com- 
mittee on Documentary Reproduction of the 
American Historical Association. The grant 


available 


grams, 
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supports the preparation, over the next two 
years, of a “Guide to the Photographed His- 
torical Materials Available for Research in 
Libraries and Archives in the United States 
and Canada.” .. . The Guide will be a refer- 
ence book consisting of five parts: (l) a 
layman's guide to the use of microfilm and 
other forms of photocopy; (2) a list with 
critical evaluation of the existing guides to 
microfilmed material and material in other 
forms of photocopy; (3) a listing, by fields 
of history, of historical manuscripts and 
archival materials in photocopy; (4) an 
author index to the third part; (5) a list 
of depositories giving their policies as to 
restrictions on use, inter-library loans, and 
reproduction of their holdings. The 
Guide is clearly more inclusive than any- 
thing now issued, and it is being so designed 
that it will be complementary to the Union 
List of Microfilms issued by the Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center. 


Further Developments toward a Na- 
tional Legal Center. Two important 
steps have been taken toward the fur- 
ther development of a national legal 
center in Chicago with the American 
Bar Center as its hub. 

One was the cornerstone laying for 
the new four million dollar University 
of Chicago law school building this 
past May 28. The new building oc- 
cupies a full block site immediately 
west of the Bar Center. (See Current 
Comments, May 1958, p. 151.) About 
two thousand bar leaders took part in 
the cornerstone ceremonies, with 
Chief Justice Warren and Britain’s 
Lord High Chancellor, Viscount Kil- 
muir, as the principal speakers. In his 
address Chief Justice Warren spoke of 
the national legal center concept. He 
said the new University of Chicago 
law school building would be “unique 
among the law schools of the world” 
and that “standing between its great 
parent university and the American 
Bar Center, and containing a court- 
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room that will be used for sessions of 
the Illinois Supreme Court, it will 
offer its occupants an unprecedented 
opportunity to enrich the conven- 
tional legal curriculum.” 

The other was the announcement 
by the University of Chicago of a 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation of Battle Creek, Michigan, to 
make possible the construction of a 
three million five hundred thousand 
dollar Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion on a site within two blocks of the 
Bar Center. The Kellogg grant was 
$2,856,000, of which $2,333,333 was al- 
located for the new building. The 
grant was conditioned on the univer- 
sity providing the balance of about 
$1,200,000 within a year. Chancellor 
Lawrence A. Kimpton said the uni- 
versity has “every expectation” of com- 
plying. 

The new Center for Continuing 
Education will provide facilities for 
meetings of professional, business and 
educational organizations engaged in 
pursuits related to the university’s edu- 
cational program. Tentative plans con- 
template, in addition to numerous 
conference rooms, hotel facilities for 
about two hundred persons. 


More on Law and Outer Space. One 
of the highlights of the American Bar 
Association’s 8Ist annual meeting held 
in Los Angeles August 25-29 was a 
series of five special programs deal- 
ing with key aspects of atom-space- 
Several ABA 
and the Conference of Chief Justices, 


satellite law. sections, 
composed of heads of the supreme 
courts of the states, discussed current 
trends and developments in the un- 


charted fields of law related to satellite 
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programing, outer space travel and 
atomic energy. The Conference of 
Chief Justices discussed the “law of 
atomic energy”; the ABA Section on 
Mineral and Natural Resources Law 
heard an address on ‘States’ Rights 
and Atomic Energy”; the Association’ 
Section of Insurance, Negligence and 
Compensation Law heard talks on 
“The Problem of Protection Against 
Atomic Hazards,” 
Workmen’s Compensation,” 
“Medical Aspects of Hazards from 
Atomic Energy and Its By-Products,” 


“The Atomic Age 
and 


and “Tort Liabilities Flowing from 
the Atomic Hazard”; the Public Utility 
ABA 
“Role of Private Industry and 
ernment in 


Law Section of discussed the 
Gov- 
the Nuclear Power Pro- 
gram”; and the Associations’s Section 
of International and Comparative 
Law conducted a “Symposium on Mis- 
siles, Satellites, and Outer Space.” 

The spring 1958 issue of the Saint 
Louts University Law Journal (Vol. 5, 
no. 1) is devoted to a symposium on 
The Law and Upper Space, with ar- 
ticles by Andrew G. Haley; Welf Hein- 
rich, Prince of Hanover; Cyril E. §. 
Horsford; and a Guide to the Study of 
Space Law by John C. Hogan. The 
“Guide” includes a selective bibliog- 
raphy on the legal and political as 
pects of space, which continues the 
author’s earlier Space Law Bibliog- 
Journal of Air Law and 
Commerce 317-325 (Summer, 1956). 
(See Current Comments, May 1957, 
p. 148) 

The June 1958 issue of The Record 
of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York (Vol. 13, no. 6) con- 
tains the Library’s Checklist of Mate- 
rials on Law and Outer Space. 


» 


raphy, 23 
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International Coordination of Li- 
brary Cataloging Rules. The Council 
on Library Resources, Inc. has made 
a grant to the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations to help 
further its plans looking toward the 
international coordination of library 
cataloging rules. 

Cataloging is a principal cost of li- 
brary work. Librarians, on the one 
hand, wish to reduce the costs of cata- 
loging; but, on the other hand, they 
the effectiveness of 
cataloging, for the contribution of any 


wish to increase 
library to its users is to a large extent 
dependent upon the excellence of that 
library’s card catalog. 

It is believed that the development 
of greater consistency of international 
practice in library cataloging would 
both 
lowering cataloging costs and increas- 


contribute to the progress of 
ing the effectiveness of cataloging. In 
recent years a number of countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have under- 
taken revision of their cataloging rules, 
and these revisions have been in the 
direction of similarity rather than dif- 
ference of practice. As a result, the 
present time offers possibilities of 
agreement not previously thought ob- 
tainable. 

The International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, whose membership 
includes 56 library associations in 35 
countries, will execute the present 
project principally through its Work- 
ing Group on Cataloging Principles. 
Frank C. Francis of the British Mu- 
scum is chairman of this committee. 
The American member of the com- 
mittee is Dr. Andrew D. Osborn of the 
Harvard University Library. The com- 
mittee plans to meet in 1959 in both 
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London and Paris to prepare for an 
international conference on catalog- 
ing rules. It is expected that such a 
conference will result in decisions for 
the coordination of library cataloging 
rules on a world-wide basis. 


World “Peace-Law” Conference 
Plan Being Studied. In an address be- 
fore the International Bar Association 
in Cologne, Germany on July 21, 
Charles S. Rhyne, immediate past 
president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, announced that the ABA had 
been requested by the International 
Cooperation Administration to study 
plans for the convening of leaders of 
the bar from the free world to discuss 
means whereby the judicial process 
could be developed to facilitate eco- 
nomic progress and to assure survival 
through maintenance of peace. The 
IBA subsequently adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring the conference idea in 
principle. The ABA House of Dele- 
gates voted its approval of the confer- 
ence during the association’s annual 
meeting in Los Angeles August 25-29. 

Such an international conference 
would bring together one or two lead- 
ing lawyers or judges from each of the 
free nations. The cost of the confer- 
ence would be borne by the Interna- 
tional Administration, 
an agency of the United States govern- 
ment responsible under the Mutual 
Security Act for assisting free nations 


Cooperation 


in achieving “economic and _ political 
stability.” 


Xerography at the Newberry Li- 
brary. In the May 1958 issue of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries Ben C. 
Librarian, New- 


Bowman, Assistant 
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berry Library, Chicago, reports on 
that library’s experiments with Xerog- 
raphy as a possible solution to the 
bad-paper book problem. Mr. Bow- 
man states that “today, the question 
of how best to preserve and, at the 
same time, make available the vast 
literary, historical, and scholarly rec- 
ord committed to pulp paper is a vex- 
ing problem for librarians. .. . / At the 
Newberry Library we continually are 
faced with the well-known problem of 
what to do about books which are es- 
sential, expensive to replace (if indeed 
they can be found at all), and printed 
on paper so poor that any repair or 
rebinding is impractical.” Mr. Bow- 
man thinks that perhaps Xerox edi- 
tions-of-one for circulation copies may 
offer the solution. Newberry has ob- 
tained quite satisfactory reading copies 
of a number of books about to be lost 
by reader erosion by making a 35mm. 
microfilm on its own camera and send- 
ing the negative to a Xerox processing 
company which operates continuous 
Xerox printers developed recently by 
the Haloid Xerox Company. 
University Microfilms has recently 
announced the installation of a Xerox 
continuous printer and prices for the 
prints. (See Current Comments, Au- 
gust 1958, p. 228.) This development 
suggests the further question for the 
bad-paper problem: Can multiple use 
of negatives be made practical? Mr. 
Bowman thinks it a question worthy 
of further investigation. “When one 
research library has found it practical 
and economical to Xerox an essential 
or valuable bad-paper book from its 
collection, it seems desirable to give 
thought to the possibility of multiple 
use of the microfilm negative by other 
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libraries wanting a like replacement 
of the same book.” 


Admissions to Bar on Downward 
Trend. Figures compiled by the Survey 
of the Legal Profession covering the 
period 1930-56 show a definite down- 
ward trend in bar admissions in the 
United States. In 1956 admissions to 
the bar dropped to 9450, a figure 28 
per cent below the level of 1949. Dur- 
ing this same period law school enroll- 
ments declined 23 per cent, while the 
nation’s population was increasing 
about 15 per cent. The survey’s figures 
reflect a sharp drop in law school en- 
rollments and admissions to the bar 
resulting from the wartime manpower 
demands of the 1940’s, followed by a 
heavy influx of law students in the 
early 1950's. Since that time a steady 
drop in bar admissions has occurred. 
The 1956 rate of admissions was only 
slightly above the average for the 
decade of the 1930's, at a time when 
the nation’s population was far below 
the present level. The 9450 admissions 
to the bar in 1956 was the equivalent 
of 57 for each million of population. 
In 1949 the admissions were at the 
rate of 89 per million people. 

During the decade of 1930-39, there 
was a total of 390,840 students in the 
law schools of the country; during the 
decade of 1940-49, the figure was 294,- 
100, representing a decrease of 96,740. 
In 1949 there were 56,102 law school 
students; in 1957 this number had de- 
creased to 41,781. During the decade 
of 1930-39, the total number admitted 
to the bar in the United States was 
91,245; for the decade of 1940-49, the 
number was 65,513, representing a de- 
crease of 25,732. In 1949, there were 
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13,344 admissions to the bar; in 1956, 
the figure was 9450. In comparison 
with this decrease in bar admissions, 
the population of the United States 
has been steadily increasing. Between 
1930 and 1950 there was a population 
increase of 29,000,000. Between 1949 
and 1956, there was a population in- 
crease of 17,000,000. 


Philippine Official Publications. Ac- 
cording to information contained in 
the first issue dated January 1958, 
Philippine Government Publications 
is compiled from materials received 
by the Documents, Gifts, and Ex- 
change Section of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Libraries in Manila. Frequency of 
publication of this new list may vary 
depending on the number of publica- 
tions submitted to the bureau by other 
agencies of the Philippine Govern- 
ment; however, the first three issues 
cover the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March of this year. 

The list is arranged alphabetically 
by government agency, and both entry 
number and pagination are consecu- 
tive from issue to issue. In addition, 
symbols are used to designate whether 
a particular publication is (1) distrib- 
uted by the issuing agency; (2) un- 
available for distribution; (3) irregu- 
larly issued; or, (4) sent to exchange 
partners. 

Libraries interested in subscribing 
to Philippine Government Publica- 
tions may obtain the necessary infor- 
mation by writing to the Bureau of 
Public Libraries in Manila. 


UN Library’s Miscellaneous Bib- 
liographies. The United Nations Li- 
brary has begun a new series of Mis- 


cellaneous Bibliographies. The first 
publication in this new series is a 
39-page pamphlet entitled “Analysis 
of Material Published Regularly in 
Official Gazettes.” 


Copyright and “Fair Use.” The 
United States Copyright Office has is- 
sued Study No. 10 in its series of stud- 
ies titled “General Revision of the 
Copyright Law.” Study No. 10 was 
prepared by Alan Latman, Special Ad- 
visor to the Copyright Office, and is 
entitled “Fair Use of Copyrighted 
Works.” The Copyright Office invites 
all persons and groups concerned with 
the problems involved in this study to 
submit a statement of their views. 


More on Revision of the Federal 
Depository Library Laws. The Sub- 
committee to Study Federal Printing 
and Paperwork, of the Committee on 
House Administration, has had under 
consideration since 1956 the revision 
of the federal depository library laws. 
(See Current Comments, May 1957, 
p- 141.) In October, 1957, the Subcom- 
mittee held hearings on H.R. 9186 in 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 
and Boston, at which 62 librarians, in- 
cluding several members of AALL, 
gave testimony. (See Current Com- 
ments, Dec. 1957, p. 576.) Following 
these hearings, the bill was revised 
and this revision resulted in H.R. 
11042, which was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on February 
27, 1958. Hearings on this new bill 
were held in Washington on June 19, 
1958. The October 1957 and June 
1958 hearings were published together 
in July. 

Among the provisions of H.R. 
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11042, which failed to come to a vote 
in the 85th Congress, was one which 
would have permitted the creation of 
515 new depositories. 


Further Study of Canon 35. The re- 
vision of Canon 35 of the ABA Canons 
of Judicial Ethics, pertaining to court- 
room photography and sound record- 
ing, has been under study for some 
months now. (See Current Comments, 
Feb. 1958, p. 52.) However, Canon 35 
will remain unchanged for the pres- 
ent. At the midyear meeting of the 
ABA House of Delegates in Atlanta, 
Georgia, February 24-25, 1958, the 
principal arguments of proponents 
and opponents of Canon 35 were pre- 
sented at a special hearing. The ABA 
has published a 58-page booklet con- 
taining these arguments. At the At- 
lanta meeting the House of Delegates 
deferred action on Canon 35 until the 
annual meeting. At the annual meet- 
ing of the ABA in Los Angeles, August 
25-29, the House of Delegates adopted 
the report of the Board of Governors 
which recommended that a special 
committee be appointed to conduct a 
continuing study of the problems in- 
volved in connection with Canon 35 
and that the committee be authorized 
to conduct such surveys as might be 
deemed necessary to obtain reliable 
factual information. Such a special 
committee would report as early as 
feasible to the House of Delegates on 
the results of its studies and surveys. 


Temple University Law Center Li- 
brary. This past April marked an im- 
portant milestone in the development 
of the Temple University Law Center. 
At that time, the physical renovation 
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of the former Keneseth Israel Syna- 
gogue, adjacent to Reber Hall, into a 
modern law library was completed, 
The new Charles Klein Library has 
stack space for 32,000 volumes in the 
main reading room, 80,000 additional 
volumes in the basement, and many 
more volumes in open stacks specially 
designed for easier usage. The new 
library provides seating for 150 stu- 
dents and has such added conveniences 
as air conditioning, a comfortable stu- 
dent lounge seating 150 on the second 
flood, and a typewriting room. 


Refresher Course at the Four 
County Law Library. A_ refresher 
course in the use of law books was 
held at Montevideo, Minnesota, on 
the afternoon of May 27 under the 
auspices of the Four County Law Li- 
brary which has been established by 
the following Minnesota counties: 
Chippewa, Lac Qui Parle, Swift and 
Yellow Medicine. The program was 
planned by Leon M. Liddell, Librar- 
ian of the University of Minnesota 
Law School, and the afternoon’s lec 
tures were given by him and by Rose 
Kitt of the Lawyers Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Company and Hobart Yates 
and E. E. Champlin of the West Pub 
lishing Company. The following 
topics were covered: the Annotated 
Reports System; the American Digest 
System; Shepard’s Citations; Legal 
Periodicals; Legislative Histories, Ap- 
peal Papers; and the Federal Register 
System. In addition, the new West 
Publishing Company film ‘Where 
Law and the Practice Meet’ was ex 
hibited. The course was well attended 
by lawyers from over the entire Sixth 
Minnesota State Judicial District. 
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Harvard Law Library Statistics, 
1957-58. According to the Harvard 
Law Library Information Bulletin for 
July 1958 (Vol. 11, no. 1), the expendi- 
tures Of that library for treatises for 
the year 1957-58 totaled $23,384.76, 
with the following breakdowns: 
Anglo-American, $8,478.24; European, 
$11,001.75; Latin-American, $3,623.07; 
and Asian, $281.70. Expenditures for 
$55,002.47, 
bringing the total expenditure for 
books to $78,387.23. The number of 
volumes added by purchase, gift and 


continuations totaled 


exchange was 27,521, bringing the 
total number of books in the library 
on June 30, 1958 to 910,352. 


Bar Association Periodicals Listed. 
In Part II of the April 1958 issue of 
the American Bar Foundation’s “Re- 
cent Acquisitions” (Vol. 3, no. 2) are 
listed the United States, international 
and foreign bar association periodicals 
currently received by the Cromwell 
Library. The list totals 203 periodicals, 
of which 160 are published by bar as- 
sociations in the United States and 43 
published by foreign and international 
bar associations. 


New San Diego County Law Library 
Opens. The new $730,000 San Diego 
County Law Library was opened for 
business on July 28. The new law li- 
brary building has two main reading 
rooms, each 2800 square feet in area, 
and book stacks occupying five floors 
at the northeast corner of the build- 
ing containing nearly eight miles of 
book shelves, providing space for 250,- 
000 volumes. Many special collections 
have been donated by judges and law- 
yers to increase the library’s facilities, 
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including books in such fields as in- 
ternational law, legal history, biog- 
raphy, jurisprudence, canon law, Jew- 
ish, Mexican and French law, and a 
non-legal collection of select treatises 
on such topics as psychology, seman- 
tics, engineering, and economics. 


New AALS “Foreign Exchange Bul- 
letin” Published. The Committee on 
Foreign Exchange of the Association 
of American Law Schools, headed by 
Professor David S. Stern of the Uni- 
versity of Miami School of Law, began 
in May the monthly publication of 
the Foreign Exchange Bulletin. The 
Bulletin is designed to allow the rapid 
circulation of information regarding 
the international exchange of stu- 
dents, professors, and _ publications 
among the more than 100 member 
schools and more than 2000 law teach- 
ers of the AALS. 


Chicago Association of Law Librar- 
ies Prepares Brochure on Its History 
and Objectives. The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, which was for- 
mally organized on March 20, 1947, 
has prepared a six-page brochure de- 
scribing its history and objectives. 
Among the many activities of the 
Chicago Chapter which have been 
beneficial not only to the individual 
law libraries in the Chicago area, but 
also to the patrons served by these law 
libraries are the development of co- 
operative acquisition programs, the 
publication of the Guide to the Legal 
Collections in Chicago, the sponsoring 
of workshops on law library problems, 
and the preparation of checklists of 
the holdings of the four major law li- 
braries in the Chicago area. 
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Legislative Reference Workshop. 
The Massachusetts State Library was 
host to the Legislative Reference and 
Library Workshop of the National 
Legislative Conference at the annual 
meeting held in Boston, September 
15-20. Dennis Dooley and I. Albert 
Matkov arranged for a dinner session 
of the group and tours of the State 
House. On Friday, September 19, par- 
ticipants visited Harvard Law School 
Library and were welcomed by Earl 
C. Borgeson and his staff. Following a 
description of the Harvard Student 
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Legislative Research Bureau, tours 
were made of the Library and lunch. 
eon was served at Harkness Commons, 

Legislative reference personnel from 
eighteen jurisdictions attended the 
sessions which considered a legislative 
action program for restoration of the 
State Law Index, supplementation of 
the Legislative Reference Manual de- 
veloped by the Workshop, proposals 
concerning the establishment of legis. 
lative history research libraries and 
the exchange of legislative research re. 
ports. 





AALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Committee on Placement 


The Committee on Placement of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries maintains 
a file of education-experience data concern- 
ing law library personnel for the informa- 
tion of law library administrators. The Com- 
mittee will suggest suitable candidates for 
positions in law libraries, on request. Inquire 
of Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher, Chairman, Law 
Library, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington, stating the nature of the posi- 
tion to be filled, educational and experience 
requirements, and salary range. Law librar- 
ians and prospective law librarians are in- 
vited to file with the Committee. Blanks will 
be furnished on request to the Chairman or 
any Committee member. 

The Law Library Journal will publish, 
free of charge, classified advertisements con- 
cerning openings and positions wanted, as a 
service to the law librarianship profession. 


This free service is offered to any law li- 
brary administrator in search of personnel 
and to any librarianship or law student who 
is interested in a position in a law library. 

The free advertisement may run in two 
consecutive issues of the Journal. Free adver- 
tisement text is limited to 250 typewriter 
spaces (approximately 614 printed lines) . Ad- 
ditional copy is acceptable but will be as- 
sessed at the regular rate of $1.00 per printed 
line. Advertisements must be submitted in 
duplicate to the Advertising Manager of the 
Journal in time to meet these deadlines: for 
the February issue, December 7; for the May 
issue, March 7; for the August issue, June 7; 
and for the November issue, September 7. 

Additional information and forms for sub- 
mitting copy are available from Mrs. Galla- 
gher. 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by Mary W. Ot tver, Librarian 
University of North Carolina Law Library 


JOSEPH BENSON, a new member of 
the Association, has been librarian of 
the Municipal Reference Library, City 
Hall, Chicago, for more than two 
years. He has an A.M. degree in li- 
brarianship from the University of 
Chicago and has been Assistant Librar- 
ian at the Wright Junior College Li- 
brary in Chicago and Cataloger for 
the National Association for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 


Betty F. BRADBURY, a new member, 
is librarian at Blackwell, Walker & 
Gray, Miami, Florida. She has been 
employed by the firm since 1949 and 
has been an attorney with the firm 
since January 1958. A graduate of 
Southeast Missouri State College, she 
attended law school at the University 
of Missouri and received her LL.B. 
from the University of Miami in 1954. 
She was admitted to the Florida Bar 
in the same year. 


Giapys Cruz has replaced JOSEFA 
JiIMENEz-GUARDIOLA as Librarian at 
the library of the Office of the Attor- 
ney General, Department of Justice, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


EpitH Daut, Librarian of the Du- 
luth Bar Library Association has re- 
tired. The position as Librarian is 
now held by INA BAKER. 


MARGARET HALL is the new director 


of the Law Library, School of Law, 
University of Puerto Rico. She as- 
sumed her new duties August 1, 1958. 
Prior to this time she was with the In- 
formation Libraries of the United 
States Department of State. 


James McEwan is Chief of Reading 
Room Services in the Law Library of 
the Library of Congress. In 1928, he 
joined the staff of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York where 
he held various positions, including 
that of Night Reference Librarian. In 
1944 he became a Reference Assistant 
at the Law Library of the Library of 
Congress, which position he held until 
his present appointment. 


Francis T. McCoy is presently Law 
Librarian at the University of Florida. 
He received his A.B. in 1944, his M.A. 
in 1947, and his LL.B. in 1955 from 
the University of Florida. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in Florida in 1955 
and has been Librarian and Assistant 
Professor of Law since 1956. From 
1947 to 1952 he was Vice-Consul with 
the United States Foreign Service. 


ALFONSO McGHEE has replaced 
JoserH Gipss as Assistant Professor of 
Law and Law Librarian at the Li- 
brary of Florida A. & M. University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. He received his LL.B. 
in 1954 from Florida A. & M. and was 
admitted to practice in Florida in 
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1956. A member of the Bar Associa- 
tion, he practiced law from 1956 to 
1957 when he received his present ap- 


pointment. 


has been 
Law Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Miami will receive her 
LL.M. from New York University after 
having completed her third summer 


MINNETTE Massey who 


Assistant 


as a Kenneson fellow. She will return 
to the University of Miami School of 
Law as an associate professor and will 
devote all of her time to teaching at 
that institution. 


Mrs. Betry Taytor has replaced 
Francis McCoy as Assistant Law Li- 
brarian at the University of Florida. 
She her A.B. M.A. from 
Florida State University. She was In- 
structor and Assistant Librarian at the 
University of Florida from 1950 to 


has and 


1956 and has been Assistant Law Li- 
brarian since 1956. 


Mrs. JANE TEMPLE replaces Mrs. 
Epwarp E. Ganres as cataloger at the 
University of Virginia Law Library. 
Mrs. Temple received her A.B. from 
the University of Alabama and her 
M.S. in Librarianship at Emory Uni- 
versity. From 1952 to 1953 she was 
with the United States Army Special 
Services in Ulm, Germany as a librar- 
ian. In 1954 she became Assistant Ref- 
erence Librarian at the University of 
Alabama and held that position until 
1957. She assumed her duties as head 
Cataloger at the Law Library in June 
1958. 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Library Trends vol. 6 no. 4, for 
April 1958 dealing with Legal Aspects 


Vol. 5] 


of Library Administration lists among 
its contributors CARROLL More .anp, 
MARIAN GALLAGHER, MILES Price, 
Juttus MArKE, VINCENT FIorRDALIsi, 
Betty Lesus, MARGARET COONAN and 
EARL BoOrRGESON. 


Epwarp J. BANper, Librarian of the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit, is the co-author of an 
article An Index to the Memorials of 
the Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court which appeared in the July is 
sue of the Massachusetts Law Quar. 
terly. 


The American Bar Association Sec. 
tion of International and Comparative 
Law Bulletin contains a “Book Briefs" 
department, the May 1958 issue of 
which was compiled by EArt Borce- 
son and the July 1958 issue of which 
vas compiled by CARROLL More ano. 


Juttus Marke is the author of 
Peine Forte et Dure published in the 
New York University Law Center Bul: 
letin for the Summer of 1958. 


Law Librarianship—a New Field of 
Specialization is the title of an article 
by Witu1aM R. RoaAcre, Professor of 
Law and Law Librarian of Northwest: 
ern University School of Law, which 
appeared in Case and Comment vol. 
63 no. 3, May-June 1958. 


KurT SCHWERIN, Research Associate 
in International and Comparative 
Law and Assistant Librarian at North- 
western University Law Library, re- 
viewed Catalogue des Sources de Docu- 
mentation Juridique dans le Monde 
(A Register of Legal Documentation 
in the World) which was published in 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


the Northwestern Law Review vol. 
53 no. 1, March-April 1958. 


NorBERT D. West, Law Librarian 
and Associate Professor of Law at 
Wayne State University is the author 
of an article Law Book Publishing 
which appeared in Library Trends 
vol. 7 no. 1 for July 1958. 


NEW MEMBERS 
The following have recently joined 
the Association or have been desig- 
nated as Institutional members: 


JosepH W. ALLEN, Little Brown & 
Co., Law Book Department, 34 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8, Mass. as an associate 
member. 


Rita BARONE, 6446 80th St., Mid- 
dle Village 79, N. Y. active member, 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 


JosePH BENSON, active member, with 
Municipal Reference Library, Room 
1005, City Hall, Chicago 2, Ill. 


ALBERT J. BERUBE, active member, 
with Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, 120 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Marion L. BLAKELEY, active mem- 
ber, with United States Steel Corpora- 
tion Law Library, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IRENA Borys, 149 South Harrison 
St., East Orange, N. J., active member, 
with Rutgers University Law Library 
in Newark. 


Betry F. Brapsury, Blackwell, 
Walker & Gray, First Federal Build- 
ing, Miami 32, Fla., as an active mem- 
ber. 
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LuciLLE CaTHEY designated as in- 
stitutional member by Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Legal Department, P. O. Box 
900, Dallas 21, Texas. 


FE. G. CHAMBERS designated as in- 
stitutional member by Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., 900 Fau- 
quier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Doris V. Couts, 110 Maryland Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C., active 
member, with the United States Post 
Office Department. 


GLapys Cruz, Department of Jus- 
tice, Office of the Attorney General, 
Box 192, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


P. N. Esrrapa, Maricopa County 
Law Library, Court House, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Jury FepynskyJ, University of No- 
tre Dame, College of Law Library, 
Notre Dame, Indiana filling an un- 
designated institutional membership. 


9999 


REBECCA FOWLER, 2222 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C., active 
member, with the United States De- 


partment of the Interior. 


ELMA F. GAVIGAN, active member, 
with Royall, Koegal, Harris & Caskey, 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


ANN Linpau, Legal Department Li- 
brary, Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration of New York, replacing Geo- 
net B. Slavens as an_ institutional 
member. 

RussELL MCCAUGHAN, active mem- 
ber, English, McCaughan & O'Bryan, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


SALLY McCormick, replacing Marie 
A. Williams as an institutional mem- 
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ber at St. Louis University Law Li- 
brary, 3642 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 


Mrs. E. A. MCDANIEL, active mem- 
ber, Hidalgo County Law Library, Box 
215, Edinburg, ‘Texas. 


James McEwan, active member, 320 
Park St., N.E., Vienna, Va., with the 
Law Library, Library of Congress. 


ALFonso McGHEE, replacing Joseph 
Gibbs at the Law Library, Florida 
A. & M. University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


JOANNE MATHIASEN, active member, 
528 W. 114th St., N. Y. 27, N. Y., with 
the Law Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


FERN M. PITTMAN, active member, 
with the United States Maritime Ad- 
ministration, Room 4463 G.A.O. Bldg., 
441 G St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Marie Louise RESWEBER, 1830 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., active 
member, with the Library of the Anti- 
trust Division, Department of Justice. 


D. L. SAvaGE replaced F. W. Nisbet 
at the Harris County Law Library, 5th 


NEW BOOKS 


American Management Association. Inter- 
national Management Division. Taxa- 
tion of Business Income from Foreign 
Operations. (AMA Management Re- 
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Floor Civil Courts Bldg., Houston 2 
Texas. 


ALLENE SCHNAITTER, institutional 
member replacing Mary K. Williams 
at the Law Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Rose SKALAK, 3018 Gainesville St, 
S.E., Washington 20, D.C., active mem. 
ber, with the International Monetary 
Fund. 


Mrs. WINIFRED SMITH replaced Mrs, 
Doris Hagen at the Stanislaus County 
Law Library, Modesto, California. 


Mrs. GeorGe M. STerritT, 2400 N, 
Kensington St., Arlington, Va., active 
member, with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


Mrs. Betry TAYLor, institutional 
member for the Law Library, Univer. 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Mrs. JANE TEMPLE, institutional 
member replacing Mrs. Edward Gah- 
res at the Law Library, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


CHARLES WALLACE, institutional 
member designated by Magnolia Pe. 
troleum Legal Dept., P. O. Box 900, 
Dallas 21, Texas. 


APPRAISED 


ports, 2) New York: 1958. Pp. 203. $3.50 

to members; $5.25 to non-members. 

W. J. Gibbons’ popular contribution to 
the Harvard Law School International 
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NEW BOOKS APPRAISED 


program in Taxation entitled Tax Factors 
in Basing International Business Abroad 
(Cambridge, 1957) has been joined by this 
compilation of studies whose foreword is 
written by W. S. Barnes, Director of the 
World Tax Series of the above-mentioned 
Harvard Law School program. While Tax- 
ation of Business Income is primarily 
written for businessmen, the contributions 
ae on a scholarly basis. The chapters on 
the tax laws of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, Jamaica, France, 
Sweden, West Germany, India, Brazil, 
Venezuela and Mexico are of particular 
value when general information is desired 
or when detailed studies on the particular 
tax laws are not available. The volume 
will be of importance for reference pur- 
poses and for basic courses in foreign 
trade and its legal implications. 

WILLIAM B. STERN 
Los Angeles County Law Library 


Eckstrom, Lawrence J. Licensing in For- 
eign Operations. Essex, Conn.: Foreign 
Operations Service, Inc., 1958. Loose- 
leaf, unpaged. $18.50. 

Based on talks at meetings and seminars 
of the International Management Division 
of the American Management Association, 
this bulky yet unpaged volume deals with 
various business, technical and legal phases 
of concluding licensing agreements for the 
ue of American patents, trademarks and 
know-how in foreign countries. Some chap- 
ters, particularly those dealing with anti- 
trust and cartel law and taxation, lend 
themselves for use in courses on interna- 
tional legal transactions; other chapters, 
such as those on domestic and foreign gov- 
ernment approvals, will interest primarily 
businessmen and attorneys specializing in 
foreign trade. 

WILLIAM B, STERN 

Los Angeles County “Law Library 


Hodes, Barnet and Roberson, G. Gale. 
The Law of Mobile Homes. New York: 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1958. 
Pp. 464. $14.50. 

Many readers will very likely be sur- 
prised that an efficiently written treatise 
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on this relatively new subject should ex- 
tend to 464 pages. This is only one indica- 
tion of the growing importance of mobile 
homes and mobile home parks in Ameri- 
can society—economic, social, and legal. 

The authors very properly treat their 
subject as one that does not fit neatly into 
either the category of vehicles or that of 
buildings, but as a new concept that laps 
over into both categories. With an assur- 
ance developed from a number of years 
spent in helping to shape the law in this 
field both as practitioners in representing 
a national association of manufacturers of 
mobile homes and as draftsmen of model 
ordinances and statutes, these men com- 
petently set forth the case and statutory 
law covering such regulatory matters as 
zoning, taxing, and licensing of the mobile 
home and mobile home parks. The private 
rights and liabilities of mobile home man- 
ufacturers, dealers, finance companies, in- 
surers, park operators, and owners are also 
treated with regard to existing law ap- 
plicable to each group. 

No lawyer undertaking to perform legal 
service for a client concerning mobile 
homes should fail to consult carefully The 
Law of Mobile Homes. So far as the re- 
viewer is aware, none of the standard 
research works have adequately categor- 
ized the cases and statutes dealing with 
mobile homes and parks. This treatise, by 
doing so, performs a unique service for the 
busy practitioner, saving him the time and 
trouble involved in searching under con- 
stitutional law, municipal corporations, 
zoning and statutory construction, taxa- 
tion, property, and motor vehicle head- 
ings. It should also be helpful to gov- 
ernmental administrative officers, courts, 
legislators, and the mobile home industry 
as a whole. 

Two factors which may result in limit- 
ing the sale of the book are its price and 
the apparent absence of plans by the pub- 
lishers to keep it up-to-date through pocket 
supplements or otherwise. In this con- 
nection it should be mentioned that ap- 
proximately sixty per cent of the book is 
given to an appendix that quotes the stat- 
utory provisions of each state relative to 
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mobile homes as of November 1957. It 
seems likely that both the statutory and 
case law in this dynamic field will con- 
tinue to change and grow at such a pace 
that the value of the present work will 
depreciate rather soon and steadily. Even 
if the book is revised every few years, it 
will still lack, in the intervals between 
editions, some of the qualities that make 
the CCH current services so useful to the 
legal profession. 

ROBERT E. KENDRICK 
Vanderbilt University 
School of Law 


Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, Uni- 
versity of London. A Survey of Legal 
Periodicals: Union Catalogue of Hold- 
ings in British Libraries. London: The 
Institute, 1957. Publication No. 1 (2nd 
ed.) Pp. 82. 17s 6d. 

The appearance of the second edition 
of this book only eight years after its origi- 
nal publication speaks much for the high 
quality of British law librarianship and 
for its evident concern for legal periodical 
literature. The Survey had its origin in 
the need for information as to the loca- 
tion and extent of holdings of legal pe- 
riodicals in the libraries throughout Brit- 
ain. The usefulness of the first union list 
has brought about the publication of this 
greatly enlarged second edition. The sec- 
ond edition records the holdings of 76 
libraries (54 in the first), of which 41 are 
in London (as contrasted to the 31 in the 
previous edition). The number of titles 
recorded has increased from 464 to 1026. 
Although a large majority of these added 
titles are foreign language periodicals and 
were undoubtedly in the collections of the 
newly-participating libraries, the number 
and quality of the additions of American 
periodicals, both prior and post 1949, are 
impressive. 

This book is of interest to American 
law librarians on several scores. First, it 
informs us as to the periodicals which our 
British colleagues consider to be of sig- 
nificance. It also serves as a check list of 
periodicals, some of which might have 
escaped our attention and which we might 
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wish to add to our own collections. Per. 
haps even more significant is the fact tha 
it demonstrates what cooperation can a 
complish. The first edition resulted jp 
moves by the various libraries to provide 
adequate coverage of the periodical field 
for their readers. The second edition 
shows clearly their continued interest jp 
the periodical field, with particular refer. 
ence to American material. The emphasis 


upon the acquisition of American mate. | 


rial, especially noteworthy at the Institut 
of Advanced Legal Studies, leads one to 
hope that any librarian in this county 
who has duplicate copies of legal period 
cals, particularly those emanating from his 
own 








institution, will make an effort t | 


check this Survey and supply missing num | 


bers to an appropriate institution in Great 
Britain. We should be pleased that ow 
publications hold such interest for ow 
colleagues in Britain, and we should se 
to it that their patrons are assured of com. 
plete runs of our periodicals. 

CARROLL C. MORELAND 
University of Pennsylvania Law School 


Mersky, Roy M. Louis Dembitz Brande 
1856-1941, A Bibliography. New Haven 
Yale Law School, 1958. Pp. 44. $2.00. 
The notable series of Yale Law Libran 

Publications has a worthy continuation 

in this bibliography commemorating th 

100th anniversary of the birth of Mr. Jus 
tice Brandeis. Here the whole varied scop: 


of his life is reflected. From an early artic | 


in an 1881 issue of the American Law Re 
view to the Words of Justice Brandeis pub 
lished in 1953 he has influenced the leg 
aspects of economic activity, monopol} 
railroads, money, insurance, workin 


house, and public utilities. He was also | 


interested in Zionism. The article written 
with Warren on “The Right of Privag 
is still of major importance. After practic 
in Boston, Brandeis was appointed to th 
Supreme Court by President Wilson. He 
was confirmed following lengthy hearing 
He served until 1939. Mr. Mersky’s bib 
liography is accompanied by a preface b 
Harry Bitner, an introduction by Ale 
ander M. Bickel, a chronology, and a lis 
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NEW BOOKS APPRAISED 


of Law Clerks to Justice Brandeis. The 
bibliography is divided into several sec- 
tions: 1) Works by Brandeis: Manuscripts; 
Books; Testimony and Arguments; Law 
Review Articles; Articles, Addresses, and 
Interviews; 2) About Brandeis: Books and 
Pamphlets; Law Review Articles; and 
Articles. The works by Brandeis are ar- 
ranged chronologically, the works about 
Brandeis are listed alphabetically by en- 
try. The number of pages is not indicated 
on complete volumes. On things such as 
congressional testimony and_ periodical 
articles, the appropriate pages are indi- 
cated. If the article has been reprinted, 
additional references are noted. The Un- 
published Opinions of Mr. Justice Brand- 
eis, edited by Bickel, could have been 
listed under works by Brandeis as well as 
books about him. All in all, this is a very 
well done bibliography and suggestive of 
other bibliographies which should be 
compiled. 

JOHN W. HECKEL 
Los Angeles County Law Library 


Price, Miles O. A Practical Manual of 
Standard Legal Citations. New York, 
Oceana Publications, 1958. Pp. 122. 
$2.00. 

Although small in size, this manual is 
monumental in quality and importance. 
The first edition, published in 1950, offered 
for the first time a practical manual for 
legal writing which could be used to equal 
advantage by the practitioner, the scholar, 
the teacher or the student. Unlike the 
GPO Style Manual and A Uniform Sys- 
tem of Citation it was not geared to a 
particular type of writing. It was not as 
bulky as the former nor as brief as the 
latter but hit a happy medium that sup- 
plied the answers to almost every question 
involving forms of citation. 

The second edition is slightly longer 
and even more valuable as it includes ma- 
terial omitted from the first, expands some 
sections and corrects a few errors. Foot- 
notes have been added which in some in- 
stances supplant an alternative citation 
form. Although Mr. Price still gives suffi- 
cient information as to government and 
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law review preferences, as distinguished 
from common usage, he has reduced the 
number of actual examples. 

Among the enlarged sections are those 
dealing with the Congressional Record, 
current or slip laws, patents and trade- 
marks, tax and custom matters. New ma- 
terial includes United States Treaties and 
Other International Agreements, U. S. 
Court of Military Appeal, Weekly Notes 
and Weekly Law Reports, replacement 
volumes, looseleaf treatises and several 
pages concerning the United Nations and 
the International Court of Justice. 

This booklet should be a must item for 
every law library and for everyone who 
writes on legal matters, be he judge, law- 
yer, student or teacher, or be the subject 
matter a court opinion, a brief, an article 
or a treatise. It should be a required tool 
for every course in legal bibliography and 
legal writing. Teachers who use the au- 
thor’s treatise, Effective Legal Research, 
as an official text should also consider 
using the manual as a supplement to the 
chapter on “Standard Legal Citations.” 

DORIS R. FENNEBERG 
University of Toledo 
College of Law 


Regner, Nils. Svensk Juridisk Litteratur, 
1865-1956 (Institutet for Rattsvetensk- 
apelig Forskning, XVI). Stockholm, Nor- 
stedt, 1957. Pp. 610. 56 kr. 50 6. 

As the number of encyclopedic works, 
treatises and commentaries on Swedish 
law is relatively small, the belief might 
easily arise that the Swedish legal litera- 
ture is not so extensive as that of com- 
parable countries. This view is dispelled 
by the bibliography under review which 
doubles as an index to Swedish periodical 
legal literature. The classed arrangement 
starts with a General Section dealing in 
sub-classes with Bibliography, History and 
Development of Law, General Collections 
of Laws and Legal Decisions, General 
Works, Jurisprudence, Legal Education 
and Teaching. Subsequent classes are Mar- 
riage Law, Parental Law, Inheritance Law, 
Land Law, Byggninsgabalken (which we 
might tentatively translate as Develop- 
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ment Law and covers City Planning, Ex- 
propriation, Electric and Atomic Energy, 
Trafic, Mining and Water Law), Com- 
mercial Law, Criminal Law, Debtor and 
Creditor Law, Procedure, Constitutional 
Law, Ecclesiastical Law, Administrative 
Law, Social Welfare Law and Tax Law. 
Most classes start with historical and gen- 
eral chapters and are otherwise divided 
into sub-classes and end with sections con- 
cerning international aspects of the sub- 
ject matter. In this manner, Private In- 
ternational Law is not treated as a separate 
class and International Law is treated as 
a subdivision of Constitutional Law. 
Labor Law is dealt with in the Commer- 
cial Law class. In customary European 
fashion the two-letter class symbols are 
derived from the class titles and therefore 
do not permit an alphabetical arrange- 
ment by class symbols, but within each 
class, the arrangement is numerical and 
alphabetical. A subject index serves as an 
additional key to the contents of this ex- 
tremely thorough and painstaking bib- 
liography. 

WILLIAM B. STERN 
Los Angeles County Law Library 


Rose, Alexander. Pay the Two Dollars. 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1957, 
224p. $3.50. 

Pay the Two Dollars is a $3.50 book 
about the law. The court reporter who 
authored it is corny but it is quite ob- 
vious that he has learned a good deal 
about judges, jurors and witnesses. This 
book is full of cracker barrel advice to the 
neophyte trial lawyer; its section on wit- 
nesses (148ff) should be read by every 
lawyer’s client before he gets on the 
stand, and his comments on trial prac- 
tice, including the value of a glass of 
water, is proof that court reporters are 
not really sleeping as their fingers beat 
lightly on a little box. While he makes 
most lawyers sound like sneak thieves with 
words, and while this book is not exactly 
a roseate picture of a profession, the au- 
thor does convey a picture of the lay- 
man’s ordeal as he seeks relief of or from 
the law. 
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EDWARD J. BANDER 
United States Court of Appeals Library 
Boston 


Tinnelly, Joseph T. Part-Time Legal Edy 
cation, a Study of the Problems of Eve 
ning Law Schools. Brooklyn: Founda 
tion press, 1957. Pp. 259. $4.00. 

Dean Tinnelly’s book is the first to show 
the requisites for, and characteristics of 
good part-time legal education. Although 
it was written as an analysis and study of 
the special problems of part-time and 
multiple division law schools, it will aid 
not only all law school administrators, 
faculty and students, but also university 
administrations and all interested in legal 
education, such as bar associations, bar 
examiners, accrediting examiners and 
prospective students. 

The writer, Dean of St. John’s Univer 
sity School of Law, did extensive research 
over a period of years, including the audit. 
ing of classes and interviews with deans, 
professors and students. He has experi- 
enced personally that of which he writes. 

There is a general survey of the field, 
an analysis of the handicaps and advan- 
tages of part-time legal education, a sug: 
gestion of remedies for the defects, anda 
discussion of the methods which will best 
utilize the advantages. The discussion of 
the problems of fatigue and time are pat 
ticularly well-handled and contain many 
helpful suggestions for students. 

Also included is much resource material 
on the history of part-time schools, a¢ 
creditation, discussion of standards, ete, 
all carefully documented in valuable foot 
notes which furnish a bibliography for 
further reading. The statistical informe 
tion contained in the tables will also be 
helpful. 

It is impossible in a review to do more 
than indicate the genuine worth of this 
book, which might well be used as a basis 
for re-examination of legal education in 
general, and part-time law schools in pat 
ticular. 

BERTHA M. ROTHE 

George Washington University 

Law School 
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Typical search room, Annotated Reports 
System editorial departments 


Here, the massiveness 
of the law is subdued 


The law presented so concisely in American Jurisprudence, and 
so searchingly in the annotations of American Law Reports, is avail- 
able from other sources—notably in the mass of decided cases. But 
nowhere else is this law presented in a form so easy for the practicing 
lawyer to apply to his immediate needs. 


Here is how one ALR annotation writer describes his work: “Th 
work is difficult, and demands intense concentration almost con- 
stantly. But the end product justifies the efforts expended. For 
when I have finished an annotation I know that I have before me 
something of significance; I know that I have extracted from the 
source materials a rule or group of rules which will be more than 
mere printed words on a page. This work of mine will have a 
life of its own, and a place in the life of the law.” 


Not every lawyer is qualified by inclination or ability to be a 


law writer. For the lawyer who is, law writing is a well-paid career 
that offers an unusual sense of achievement. 





Inquiries invited. Address Editorial Department, either company. 





Please mention the Law Library Journal when dealing with our advertisers. 

















EDERAL 
TAX 
REPORTS 


: 








Can YOU Answer These 
NEW Tax Questions ? 
* Can stockholders of closely held 


corporations escape the double tax 
on corporations and individuals? 


nn To. 


* Can you get a full deduction when 
you sell smali business stocks at 
a loss? 

















piwoy® Something NEW 
*s 


qner? in Feder? 


| Taxes 


New laws, new regulations, new rulings, new court decisions 
combine daily to create new income tax problems for even the most 
expert Tax Man. That's why the first choice of “the man who 
must know everything about income taxes” is CCH’s STANDARD 
FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 


Informative weekly “Reports” blanket the field of federal 
income taxes. They faithfully report latest developments in perti- 
nent law and regulation. They provide timely interpretation of 
new rulings and court decisions. They keep you fully informed 
on new returns, reports and forms. Also, for extra tax protection 
and guidance, invaluable “CCH Explanations” give you the real 
meat and meaning of new developments in a flash, show you how 
they fic into and change the current tax picture. Teamed up with 
clear-cut examples, they point Out tax-saving Opportunities and 
reveal possible pitfalls. 


Nine big “catch-up” Volumes, providing complete coverage 
of federal income taxes as they stand today, come to subscribers 
immediately at no extra charge. Income tax laws and amendments, 
final and proposed regulations, court decisions, Treasury and Tax 
Court rulings and decisions, revenue procedures, and all the rest 
are fully included. Throughout these Volumes, the “CCH Explana- 
tions” are carefully sct off in rule borders to distinguish them from 
“othcial matter.’ These expert “ground rules” serve as “master 
annotations” by summing up the trend or consensus of rulings and 
decisions on pivotal points and disputed questions. Sound tax 


economies arc brought specifically to your attention. 

STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers always 
have the facts, plus experience-wise guidance on how to apply the 
rules to tax problems. 












e * Under new rules, what can a tax- 
- payer do to reduce his 1955 tax 
r bill? 
e * What change enabies business- 
e men to replace old equipment 
nD with new equipment for little or 
a no cost? 

* How much can you now plow back 

into your business annually with- 

A out corporation penalty tax? 
r * What new medical expense de- 


ductions are available for over- 
65 and disabled taxpayers? 


> 


What new tax savings are avail- 
able to those with unused foreign 
tax credits? 
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Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
4025 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois 


FREE! 















Use this 

handy coupon Send us our complimentary copy of “Finding the Answers 
to Federal Tax Questions.” Also send further details about 

to get your CCH’s weekly STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. No 





free copy of 
“Finding the 
Answers to 
Federal Tax 
Questions”. 


obligation, of course. 
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ARMS CONTROL and INSPECTION 
in AMERICAN LAW 
LOUIS HENKIN. With a Preface by Philip C. Jessup. Professor Henkin 


presents a study of international arms control and inspection—“the cru- 
cial issue of these times’”—in relation to the Constitution, the laws, and 
legal institutions of the United States. He considers the constitutional 
issues which would be raised by the regulation of the activities of the 
United States government, of the States, of private industry, and of the 
individual citizen. The author also suggests the kinds of legislation that 
would have to be adopted to make control and inspection effective, and 
what might be done to achieve cooperation on state and local levels. 


$5.50 


COPYRIGHT LAW SYMPOSIUM, No. 9 


Nathan Burkan Memorial Competition Sponsored by the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 


Here is another collection of impressive, thought-provoking papers by 
second- and third-year law students analyzing specific problems of copy- 
right law. Topics discussed: Publication in the Law of Copyright; Free- 
booters in Fashions: The Need for Copyright in Textile and Garment 
Designs; Burlesque as Copyright Infringement; The Effect of the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention on Other International Conventions and 
Arrangements; and Use of the Expert in Literary Piracy: A Proposal. 


$4.00 


LAWS and REGULATIONS on the REGIME 
of the TERRITORIAL SEA 


Based on a collection of laws and regulations concerning the regime of 
the territorial sea, this volume was prepared for the use of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission in its work on this subject. It consists of two 
parts: the first reproduces the texts of provisions of national legislation; 
the second reproduces the texts of provisions of treaties and international 
agreements. Both parts deal with specific subjects. 4 United Nations 


publication. Sales no. 57. V. 2 $7.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK 
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The Criminal Prosecution in England 
by Sir Patrick Devlin 


In this book, based on his Sherrill Lectures at Yale, an eminent English jurist 
who has presided over some of the most difficult cases of contemporary English 


law has written an account for an American audience of the pretrial processes 








of English justice. 


Loyalty and Security 


Employment Tests in the 
United States 


by Ralph S. Brown, Jr. 


“Persuasive because he has done a 
masterly job of research and scholar- 
ship. Superbly written.” 


—Connecticut Bar Journal. $6.00 


Transnational Law 
by Philip C. Jessup 


“A powerful plea to lawyers to ensure 
that increasing international co-opera- 
tion is sustained by a rational body of 
law to support it.” 


—Law Quarterly Review. $3.00 


$3.50 


Peace without Victory 


Woodrow Wilson and the 
British Liberals 


by Laurence W. Martin 


Traces the contacts between Wilson 
and certain liberal groups in Britain 
and explores the common ideas which 
lay at the bottom of them. $4.50 


Puritans, Lawyers, and Politics 
by John Dykstra Eusden 


“Discusses theories in the relationship 
of church and state in the past and at 
present, including such problems as 
education, birth control, and the law.” 
—Law Library Journal. $4.50 


The Development of Constitutional Guarantees of Liberty 


by Roscoe Pound 


“Contains both a lure and a challenge—lure for a refresher course in constitu- 


tional history, and challenge to keep aglow the sacred flame of freedom.” 


—American Bar Association Journal. 


$3.50 


at your bookseller 


Vale UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


Please mention the Law Library Journal when dealing with our advertisers. 


















“Speaking \ 
- of : 





BALDWIN’S Completely New 1958 
Ohio Revised Code is “THE MOST!” 


Just off the press, with... 





@ ALL 4000 changes made in the law since the 
1953 edition 


@ 5000 NEW notes from court decisions and 
Attorney General Opinions 


@ Hundreds of new references to 
Ohio Jurisprudence and Practice Manuals 


@ Baldwin’s many outstanding editorial features 
and innovations 


“The research time this new code saves far more than repays its cost" 


BANKS-BALDWIN LAW PUBLISHING CO. 
America’s Oldest Law Publishing House «+ Est. 1804 


UNIVERSITY CIRCLE ° + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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5738 THOMAS AVE. 


FAST SERVICE 


WE BUY SELL 


PHILA. 43, PA. 


LIST PRICE 


EXCHANGE 





onder ANY “CURRENT PUBLICATIONS” usteo asove 


including Codes, Laws, Reports, Texts and Gov't. Publications 


FROM 


Gos. MN. Mitchell, Co. Saw Books 


SARATOGA 6-1101 & 1102 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT 


APPRAISE SURVEY 


We also handle 
Remington Rand Library Bureau Shelving & Equipment. 
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WANTED: Alaska Compiled Laws Anno- 
tated, 1949, Volumes 1-3. If you can sup- 
ply these volumes send information as to 
Miss 


Colorado 


books to 


1235, 


price and condition of 


Christine Bennett, Box 


Springs, Colorado. 








LAW BOOKS of all publishers, new & used. 
Library discount on new books. 75,000 
law books in stock. Claitor’s Book Store, 
241 North St., Baton Rouge, La. 








WOMAN, M:S.L.S., candidate for LL.B. de- 
gree January, 1959, desires law library 
position. Reply 
Box C, Law Library Journal, P.O. Box 
277, Trenton 2, N. J. 


Advertising Manager, 








LIBRARIAN II for circulation and reference 
in law section of large state library. Li- 
brary school graduate with two years ex- 
perience. Civil service, retirement, salary 
$4,740-5,722. Write California State Li- 


brary, Sacramento. 














PARENTAL 
AUTHORITY 


The Community and the Law 
by Julius Cohen, Reginald A. H. Robson, 
and Alan Bates 

This important new book analyzes the 
similarities and differences between what 
the law says about parental authority and 
what the community thinks is just and 
right. Based in part upon interviews with 
a sampling of the population of Nebraska, 
the book is a reliable guide to the com- 
munity’s moral sense in the area of par- 
ental authority. It covers in detail the 
parent's legal rights in regard to the child; 
possible reasons for differences in atti- 
tudes of members of the community; and 
discusses the legal implications of the ma- 
terial obtained from the interviews. 


$6.00 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Maps, charts and tables. 
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ORDER NOW for delivery in early 1959 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


FOR 
VOLUMES 1-50 


Featuring 
Author-Subject Analysis 
Index to Personal Names 
Author-Titles Indexes to Books 


Noted or Reviewed 


One Volume—$13.00 


To: Miss Dorothy Salmon 
Law Librarian 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky Date — 
Please enter our order for copy(ies) of the LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 
CUMULATIVE INDEX for Volumes 1-50 @ $13.00 per volume. Check ot 
purchase order documents for $ are enclosed. 

Name_ nuecoes : = 
Address —— 
City ema — - aieniainagualeaisigusanaaaeae 


Make Checks Payable to the American Association of Law Libraries 


Please mention the Law Library Journal when dealing with our advertisers 
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THE TRIAL OF 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT CASES 


by Louis E. Schwartz 


q 


\ new grd edition of the work which illustrates in detail, the steps to take in every 
phase of an automobile accident trial; presenting concrete propositions instead of ab- 
stract rules and theories. Included are specific questions to be asked and the reasons for 
asking them, with comments on what evidence is admissible and what is objectionable. 


PREPARATION AND TACTICS 


140 sections deal with trial preparation and tactics. How to overcome problems of 
proof, planning the trial, selecting a jury, and conducting direct and cross examination 


are all covered. 


TRIAL EVIDENCE 


A completely new approach to trial evidence is presented in complete detail. The 
problem of admissibility with respect to specific evidence which may arise is flagged. 
Then the law on the subject is furnished. The trial attorney is thus able to prepare 
himself in advance, to avoid surprise, and to cite authority to the court. 


PASSENGERS 


Three completely new chapters relate to the very important subject of injuries to 
passengers in buses, taxicabs, etc. All new techniques, new concepts and developments in 


automobile negligence cases are covered. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 


A total of 146 sections dealing with the cross examination of witnesses has been in- 
cluded. Each section contains illustrations taken from actual trials. Among the broader 
categories are the following: How to examine the pedestrian complainant, the passenger 
witness, the eyewitness, the automobile operator, etc. 


MEDICAL PROOF 


One whole volume is devoted to medical testimony. The text is thoroughly supported 
in its statements of medical principles, by specific references to recognized medical books. 
The trial attorney is thus furnished with everything he needs in order to examine or 
cross examine the medical witness: the questions, the answers, the reasons for asking the 


questions and the significance of the answers. 


2 WEEKS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
Three volumes, $60 
MATTHEW BENDER & COMPANY, INC. 


ALBANY 1, N. Y. 443 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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EVERY ACTIVE LAWYER’S LIBRARY 
SHOULD CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


ANDERSON, DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS, 
kk SR or eeu ee errrere $60.00 


An authority on this subject. Provisions for 
Supplementation. 


BLOCH, STATES’ RIGHTS—The Law of the Land 10.00 
A History. A Legal Argument. A Challenge to the Enemies 
of Constitutional Government. 


CHANDLER, THE TRIAL OF JESUS From a Law- 
yer's Standpoint, Two Volumes, reprinted in one 
book, handsomely bound in double-tone Red Fabri- 
OE SEE oh ont censcenenaeadescaees 8.50 


A famous classic—for many years out of print. 


GAZAN, TRIAL TACTICS and EXPERIENCES, 1 


ira Sih actin tals bo ode eee ate wenrasanee 15.00 
Something new and different—practically two books in one. 


NADLER, THE LAW OF BANKRUPTCY, with 1957 
gree rere ry ere 25.00 


NADLER, THE LAW OF DEBTOR RELIEF, with 
SQRD POCRCE GUOEMNENE on. oni ce cee eiescncans 25.00 
(1958 Pocket Part Supplement in preparation) 


Both of the above NADLER books, with Supplement, in 
kes npn eo 6 abd bad bode OK eee Ree Nes 


A practical presentation of the Bankruptcy and Debtor Re- 
lief Law for the use of the busy lawyer. It shows in easily 
understood language how to start, proceed and successfully 
conclude a Bankruptcy or Debtor Relief case. 


Descriptive folders 
mailed on request. 


THE HARRISON COMPANY 


Law Book Publishers 


93 Hunter Street S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 
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Law Reviews 
Legal Periodicals 
Text Books 


State Reports 


State Statutes OF ALL 
STATES 


Government Publications 
Atty. General Opinions 
Bar Ass’n. Reports 


Session Laws 


CONTINUATION SERVICE GUARANTEED ON: 


Government Publications 
State Reports 

State Statutes 

Session Laws 

Current Textbooks 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 


Halsbury’s Laws of England, 3rd Edition 

Halsbury’s Statutes of England, 2nd Edition 

All England Law Reports Reprint, 1843-1935 in 30 Volumes and Index 
and 

Many other foreign publications 


DENNIS & CO., INC. 


Law Book Publishers 


251 Main Street Dennis Building 
Buffalo 3, New York 
—WE PURCHASE DUPLICATES OF ALL LAW REVIEWS 
AND LEGAL PERIODICALS— 








Please mention the Law Library Journal when dealing with our advertisers. 

















LIBRARY SERVICE 





New and Second Hand 
PERIODICALS 
LAW REVIEWS 
GOVT. PUBLICATIONS 
SESSION LAWS 
STATUTORY COMPILATIONS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
and 
FOREIGN BOOKS 


Continuation Service Assured 


Distributors of 


CURRENT LIST OF LEGAL PUBLICATIONS. 
BULLETIN OF THE COPYRIGHT SOCIETY OF THE U.S.A. 


We Purchase Library Duplicates, ] 
Entire Collections, Volumes or Numbers 


Fred B. Rothman & Co. 


57 LEUNING STREET SOUTH HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 
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We've Waited 85 Years 
To Tell You This 


Eighty-five years ago, Frank Shepard intro- 
duced the now famous system of Shepard's 
Citations. 


It was a new idea in legal research . . . the his- 
torical record and interpretation of cases and 
statutes. 


Only time could prove its value. 


Time has done so. Today, in every state and 
federal jurisdiction, Shepard's Citations renders 
such an outstanding service that tens of thou- 
sands of lawyers tell us that— 


‘Shepard's Citations is the most indispensable 
and economical publication we buy.” 


Cr” xs ™D 
Shepard’s Citations 


Colorado Springs 
Colorado 
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Does Your Library Have Available ‘These 
Important British Commonwealth Publications? . 


AFRICA 
THE JOURNAL OF AFRICAN LAW made its first appearance in the 
Spring of 1957, and is proving popular and useful. Three issues are pub- 
lished each year, and the subscription rate for 1958 is $7.50. This new Jour- 
nal is under the editorship of A. N. Allott. 


CANADA 
BOUNDARY WATERS PROBLEMS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES 

By L. M. Bloomfield, Q.C., LL.M., of the Quebec and Tangier Bars, and 
Gerald F. Fitzgerald, B.C.L., Ph.D., of the New Brunswick Bar. 

This new publication should prove of particular interest, and covers all 

aspects of the subject. Modestly priced at $6.25, this is a book which should 

be in every library on the continent. 

RULES AND FORMS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA 
By Arthur Beauchesne, C.M.G., Q.C., LL.D., Litt.D., F.R.S.C., F.C.LS., 
etc., formerly Clerk of the House of Commons. 4th edition 1958, $23.00 

The new edition of Mr. Beauchesne’s book has been brought fully up-to-date, 

and provides an excellent guide for Members, Government officials and all 

interested in the procedure adopted in Parliament. 


ENGLAND 

RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES REPORTS. This important new series will 
commence publication in October 1958. They will report decisions of cases 
heard before the court in England, Scotland and Northern Ireland, also de- 
cisions of the High Court together with appeals therefrom. Pursuant to the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act of 1956, a whole new body of law on a large 
scale is likely to be created. The subscription rate for Volume I is $28.50, 
post free. 
AND—IN LIGHTER VEIN—FOR YOUR LEISURE MOMENTS 

. we are sure everyone will enjoy reading THE ADVOCATE’S DEVIL, 
brilliantly written by C. P. Harvey, Q.C. Lord Monkton remarks in the 
Foreword that he does not subscribe to all of Mr. Harvey’s opinions: cer- 
tainly this provoking book will give the reader plenty to think about. (Pub- 
lished 1958, price $2.25.) 
HAS YOUR LAWYER FRIEND READ R. E. MEGARRY’S 
“MISCELLANY-AT-LAW”? 
‘It is one of the most delightful books ever to be published about law, and 
one which every lawyer and many a layman cannot fail to enjoy, provided 
that he has a sense of humour.’—Australian Law Journal 


Now reprinted, price $5.00 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS ARE ALL AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CARSWELL COMPANY LIMITED 


145 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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If You Represent a Corporation 
DON’T BE HALF SURE 
n the 


Joe BE POSITIVE 


TED 

aq || FLETCHER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF 

_., || CORPORATIONS with FORMS 

nia will give you the assurance you need to feel that you have positively done 
ADA an exhaustive job of research and are fully aware of all aspects of the 
1.S., move being considered. These sets complete with the latest supplements 


23.0 
ree contain materials that should be in the library of every attorney in the 


d all corporate field. You can get the authoritative answer when you own the 
Standard Authorities on Corporation Law. 


will || QO NEAL CLOSE CORPORATIONS: 


cases 
o de- 


sthe | | Law and Practice, Two Volumes 
large 
8.50, Answers clearly and concisely the countless problems encountered by that 
young giant in the corporate world, the close corporation. The necessary 
VIL. forms to guide you along the way are included with particular emphasis 
| the on the planning and drafting of charters, bylaws, shareholders’ agree- 
Dub. ments and other instruments. Special treatment is given to the many tax 
aspects of these problems, and the tax questions involved are fully dis- 


and 
ided 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 


























6141 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 

y CALLAGHAN & COMPANY I 
| 6141 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 46, Ill. l 
Date. | 
I Please send full details on how | can own: 1 
| C0 Fletcher's Cyclopedia of NAME I 
Corporations with Forms FIRM | 
[] O’Neal Close Corpora- i 
| tions, Law and Practice, ADDRESS ROOM NO. I 
j Two Volumes city ZONE STATE 
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WEST PUBLISHING CO. 





WEST'S MODERN LIBRARY 
OF 
FEDERAL LAW 


e U. S. CODE ANNOTATED 


The annotated Edition of the official U. S. 
Code of Laws. Constantly used and 
cited by Judges, Lawyers and Govern- 
ment Agencies. 


e FEDERAL REPORTING SYSTEM 


(Covering all Federal Courts) 


— Federal Reporter 

— Federal Supplement 

— Federal Rules Decisions 

— United States Supreme Court Reporter 


e FEDERAL DIGEST 


The complete Digest of all Federal Court 
cases from earliest to date. 


e BARRON & HOLTZOFF 
FEDERAL PRACTICE 


The outstanding Federal Practice work. 


e WEST'S FEDERAL FORMS 


Complete Federal Form Book and com- 
panion work to Barron & Holtzoff. 


W, invite your inguiry on any 
of these publications 


Please mention the Law Library Journal when dealing with our advertisers. 
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